Harry Walker works in Crawford’s Foundry, a 
Tyneside factory. For seven years he had been 
carrying a dreadful secret : he had become entan- 
gled with a violent political set-up in South 
America, had undertaken the job of eliminating 
an all-powerful dictator of a South American 
Republic and had, through faulty timing, blown 
up not the dictator but a number of children. 

He had fled the country and come back, perhaps 
stupidly, to his native Northumberland. Stupidly, 
because two sinister people from his South 
American past thought that Tyneside would be his 
refuge: and Crawford’s were the makers of a 
highly secret armour-piercing bomb. 

The story excitingly reveals how Harry Walker 
was forced to help his former associates; how he 
wrecked the life of one woman and brought new 
life to another: and how eventually his fate caught 
up with him. 
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PART ONE 


1 

Walker finished his shift at half-past five. They were casting 
tank tracks, had been for days, and the monotony of his job 
intensified as he made the same motions time after time, 
breaking off the slag, sweeping up, sliding a pick handle 
through each track when it was finished so that he and Joe 
Pike could haul it up behind the last one, making it part of a 
series, like a great row of steel boots. By the time it was in 
place the overhead crane had arrived with the ftext stinking, 
dull-red load and it was time to begin all over again, breaking 
off, sweeping up, hauling. All over the shop the same process 
was going on. Cranes rumbled overhead, men were furiously 
busy, then statuesquely idle, then busy again. The whole thing 
worked to a complicated yet obvious rhythm, and Walker 
liked it. They would be on tracks for weeks; it was easy and 
the money was just the same. Safe, too. The last track was 
hauled up by twenty-past five, so that he and Joe Pike had 
plenty of time to leave the shop and get into the yard by the 
time the whistle blew. 

It was early May, but up in the North-East it was not yet 
warm. Pike and Walker shivered as they left the works. A 
long column of buses and lorries hammered its way along the 
road, and the two men raised their voices above its noise, 
though in the foundry, among the knock-out and tamping 
machines that slammed like light artillery, they never had to 
shout. Traffic lights blinked in the feeble sunshine and they 
crossed the road to the “Prince of Wales”. The sweat was cold 
on their backs but the thirst that only iron can give was still 
with them. The pub had just opened, and they went in, not 
speaking, wriggling their way up to the bar, already well- 
filled. It was Walker’s turn. “Two pints,” he said. 
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They were there at once, the froth as white as icing, the beer 
pale, thick and strong. The two men drank and sighed, found 
and lit their cigarettes, then drank again. 

‘Tm right chokka with them tracks," said Pike. "It’s about 
time they gave us something else." 

“It’s easy work,” said Walker. 

"Oh, aye, it’s easy, but I’m sick of the sight ot them things, 
all the same.” 

“Get your cards,” said Walker. 

Pike looked at him. Over forty, plenty of muscle left, but 
getting cautious. They were all like that once they were 
getting on; scared to complain. 

“I’ll get them when I’m ready,” he said. “You needn’t think 
I’m afraid to ask All them bloody tracks ! I didn’t think there 
was that many bloody farmers. Want a pint?” 

“This’ll do me,” said Walker. 

It was always the same with him : one glass, then off to his 
lodgings. Pike watched Walker finish his drink and button 
his coat. It was wet outside, and cold. Fven in the pub it was 
cooler than the foundry. 

"See you tomorrow,” Pike said. 

Walker grinned, his teeth flashing in his grimy lace “Aye,” 
he said. “I’ll be there.” 

Seven years he’s been at Crawford’s, Pike thought, and 
never missed a day. He’d be there right enough. The day 
Walker was missing the whole bloody foundry would fall 
down. 

"Going to the branch meeting?” he asked. That was 
another queer thing about Walker; he hardly ever missed the 
union. 

“I might look in. See you there?” 

“Not likely,” Pike said. “I’ve got better things to do.” 

“That’s the trouble with you young fellers,” Walker said 
sternly. “You’re killing the goose that laid the golden eggs, 
missing your union meetings. Let things go all right for a year 
or two and you never show up. If there was going to be a 
lock-out you’d be yelling for the branch to do something.” 

“Stuff you and your sermons!” Pike said. “You’re worse 
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than the ruddy shop-steward.*' Then he saw that Walker was 
laughing at him, and laughed himself. Walker was a queer ’un, 
but he managed to get his laughs all right. 

“Two pints,** he shouted, breaking a six-months*-old tradi- 
tion. The sweating barman produced them almost at once, 
and Pike pushed one at Walker. 

“Drink up, you miserable bastard!** he said. 

Walker paused for a moment, then his hand reached out 
and took it. The two men sipped and relaxed, ready for a 
long wrangle about the union, illustrated, like all Pike's con- 
versation, with autobiographical reminiscences of his eighteen 
months in Korea. They managed about ten minutes in the 
crowded bar before the man beside Pike cannoned heavily 
into him, so that the beer in his pint slopped down his over- 
alls. Pike swore, and wrenched himself round bodily. The man 
who had bumped him was tall and thin, wittf long supple 
hands that were the most obvious contrast between the two 
men. Pike’s hands, like Walker’s, were rough, blackened 
paws, calloused and scarred and battered, and Pike reacted 
immediately against their clean shapeliness, because he was 
dirty and tired. 

“I'm very sorry,’’ the man said. His voice was gentle, almost 
to softness, without accent. 

“Aye,’’ said Pike, and looked at his almost empty glass, 
finished what was in i*-, then looked again at the tall, thin 
man. 

“Let me buy you another.’’ The gentle voice had to shout 
against the loud rumble of the bar’s customers. 

“All right,*’ said Pike. 

“What’s your friend having?’’ the man asked, and Pike 
forgave him. They received their beer indulgently, and turned 
to the thin man. Walker noticed that he was drinking stout, 
and decided that he could buy one for him in return without 
much fuss and get away in ter minutes, but the thin man 
seemed eager for conversation and handed round cigarettes. 
The ringing clash of the till, the shouting of the men, made 
conversation very difficult, but the thin man didn’t seem to 
notice. He went on talking gently, loudly, telling an 
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apparently endless stream of dirty stories that Pike enjoyed 
enormously, no matter how many times he’d heard them, 
before Walker realised that it was going to be hard to get 
away. Pike, however, seemed delighted at finding a fountain 
of jokes and beer, but the idea disgusted Walker, who was 
fond of Pike, and regarded him as an over-sized puppy now 
fawning on a stranger who could provide bigger bones than 
his master. 

He was about to provide the bottle of stout which would 
allow him to leave when the thin fellow waved to a man who 
was peering inside the pub's door. “Friend of mine," he said. 
"You don’t mind if he joins us?" 

"Carry on," said Pike, lofty, but delighted to be asked. 

Walker was angry at the new man. Two drinks, three if 
Pike finished his, was a lot to pay for, just to go home. But 
the thin man was already ordering drinks, including. Walker 
noted, rum, and pints for Pike and himself. Pike was grinning 
with pleasure, but Walker liked it less than ever. 

"This," the thin man raised his voice, "is Kurt." 

Walker looked at the newcomer. Kurt bowed slightly and 
his "How do you do?" was sharply accented. 

"Kurt knows far more stories than I do," said the thin man. 
"Of course, he ought to. He’s been all over the world." 

"You been to Korea?" Joe Pike asked. 

"Three times," said Kurt, "but not since the war." 

"He’s a Finn," said the thin man. "We call him the Mickey 
Finn because he’s always passing out when he’s had too much 
rum." Kurt acknowledged the joke by baring his small, white 
teeth. "Kurt’s passed out all over the world,” added the thin 
man. "Cape Town, Sydney, New York, Buenos Aires, all over 
the world. Particularly South America, haven’t you, Kurt?’’ 

Kurt bared his teeth again and handed round cigarettes. 
Walker noticed that his hand was quite steady as he took 
one. In any case it was ridiculous to worry. Then Kurt slapped 
his pockets and turned to Walker. "Tiene usted fuegol” he 
ask^. Walker looked bewildered. 

"That is Spanish," Kurt said. "It means ‘Have you got a 
light?’ " Walker handed him a box of matches. It was absurd 
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to be frightened. If they’d spotted him, they wouldn’t be as 
crude as this. The build-up would be so subtle and smooth 
that he’d never have a chance to bluff. They’d know he’d had 
time to prepare. ’’Have you been to Spain, too?” he asked. 

“Sure. I've been to Spain. But they talk Spanish in South 
America, too. Didn’t you know that?” 

“Yes, I knew,” said Walker. Then he added carefully : “But 
don’t they talk Portuguese somewhere there?” 

“Brazil,” said Kurt. “Rio — that’s the place. I’m telling 
you.” 

“Walking encyclopaedia.” said the thin man, and laughed. 
“Not that I’ve got anything against brains.” 

“Just like my mate,” said Pike. “But where’s it get you?” 

The thin man considered carefully. “Right to the top or 
right to the bottom — maybe even to South America,” he 
said. “It all depends on how things turn out.” 

So they want me to know. Walker thought, and looked at 
Pike, bewildered now, waiting for the jokes to stan again. 

Pike said : “That doesn’t make sense to me, chum.” 

The man laughed and looked at Walker. “How about 
you?” he asked. 

“Not a clue,” said Walker. The beer had slowed up his 
brains, but he was sure that he was producing the right 
attitude of fuzzy bewilderment, even though he wondered 
why he bothered. Fb' v would be sure of him right enough. 
He heard Pike begin a story of his own, and finished his beer 
as Pike arrived at the punch-line. The other two laughed and 
Walker put his glass on the counter. “I have to go,” he said. 
“Can I buy you one first?” 

The others protested, though not so much as he had 
expected, but they let him go at last. That worried him. They 
had no right to let him escape now. 

A bus came up as he left the pub and he jumped on it at 
once, w'atching the pub doors from the platform. There was 
no one there, no loiterer, no car. He was the only passenger 
waiting for the bus. They weren’t following, because they 
knew where he worked, or because they already knew w'here 
he lived. He lit a cigarette and stared out of the window. The 
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conductor came up and he held out two pennies, not looking 
at him, absorbed in his fear. 

“No smoking downstairs,” the conductor said. Walker 
looked at him. 

“You can*t smoke downstairs,” the conductor said. “It isn’t 
allowed. You have to go on the top deck if you want a 
smoke.” Walker continued staring. He looked big and morose 
and frightening. The conductor, a pert sparrow, lost some of 
his pertness. 

“You’re hide-bound,” said Walker. “A formalist. You’re in 
danger of losing your essential humanity, comrade.” The word 
comrade was isolated and under-lined; Walker's accent was 
the kind the conductor had heard only on the wireless. The 
little man felt baffled. “You’ll have to get off,” he said. 

Walker blew smoke at him. “Suppose,” he said, “I were to 
tell you that your threats failed in their purpose? That I 
remained unintimidated? What then?” 

“You’ll have to get off,” said the conductor again. 

A man sitting behind Walker said; “Leave him alone can’t 
you?” “No I can’t,” said the conductor. “It isn’t allowed.” 
Walker blew three smoke-rings. “He’s been boozing,” said the 
man behind, as if the words were at once an excuse and an 
explanation. 

“I can’t help that,” the conductor said. 

“You’re a singularly ineffective little man,” said Walker. 
“If you don’t ring the bell soon I shall go past my stop.” He 
stood up and glared, and the conductor stabbed at the bell- 
push with his thumb, hastily and angrily. 

“Goodnight, chum,” said the man behind. 

“Buenos noches, amigo, y hasta la vista” said Walker. The 
passengers stared at him as he left. 

There was a fine drizzle of rain in the streets that cooled 
his face as he walked. He was sober in a few minutes, cursing 
himself for his foolishness. He hadn’t been daft like that since 
in that publisher’s apartment in New York. He dared not 
behave like that now, even if fear did make him spiteful, as it 
had that time before. He mustn’t be anything but what he 
was, a foundry labourer with a good job he’d do anything to 
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keep. Years of safety hadn’t made him any softer, they’d just 
made him greedy for peace. "At any price” he thought, and 
immediately tried to banish the thought. He wasn’t ready yet 
to face any consequences. 
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2 


Mrs Cahill was out. Her note said simply that his dinner was 
in the oven, but Walker could guess how pained she would 
look as she wrote it. She was as much a creature of habit as 
he was himself, and his coming in late would irritate her, 
even though there was fun in it for her in finding out why. 
She was annoyed right enough. “I waited until 1 was nearly 
late for my Whist-drive”, she had written, then underlined 
the sentence. Suddenly he knew that meant that the dinner 
would be dry. He opened the oven and stared at the plateful 
of tough chops, hard peas and leathery chips. The beer had 
blunted his appetite but he was still hungry, lie ate the 
tenderest pieces he could find and tipped the rest into the 
banked-up fire, waited until the kettle boiled, then drank a 
great mug of strong, sweet tea. He felt better then, and 
realised that he was sitting in Mrs Cahill's kitchen, unwashed 
and in his dungarees and work-boots. He took off the boots 
quickly and put them in the scullery where they belonged, 
then stripped off the dungarees and hung them on the special 
hook behind the back door. After that he had to visit Mrs 
Cahill's pride and joy, the bathroom, one of seven in the 
whole long, dreary street, to bath and shave. Mrs Cahill never 
quite knew whether she liked or loathed Walker's habit of 
bathing and shaving every night. It fitted in with her own 
high standards of cleanliness, but not with her conception of 
how a working man should behave. It was true he paid for it, 
but it worried her. In other ways, mind you, he was a model 
lodger : always paid on time, always sober even if he did like 
a drink, and no women. She had a lot to be thankful for. 

When he had finished shaving. Walker changed into a blue 
shirt, a brilliant tie, grey pullover, blue serge suit and brown 
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socks and shoes. He had known from the first that a muffler 
would not do; it would have been an eccentricity of George 
Orwell aggressiveness, and Walker did not want to be an 
eccentric. He had even taught himself to wear a cap. He 
accepted his clothes automatically as an essential part of the 
personality that he had created for himself during the last 
seven years. That personality was now so much a part of 
himself that he noticed the other Walker, suddenly and 
frighteningly resurrected, clamouring for whisky which the 
new, steady, British- working-man Walker had no intention of 
supplying. 

It was too late for the union meeting and he didn’t want 
to go anyway, but he needed company desperately. Mrs Cahill 
wouldn’t be back for another hour at least and he dreaded 
having to explain and he didn’t want to talk ^o a woman 
anyway. He had money enough, and there was a pub at the 
bottom of the street wheic the) usually went after the meet- 
ing. He could go there and wait for them. It would be far 
better than sitting here and thinking about God knew what. 
For what he had done he no longer felt a sense of guilt and he 
hadn’t had a nightmare in four years, but he didn’t like to 
think any more about things. The day-to-day life at the works, 
the evenings at the working-men’s club watching television, 
Mrs Cahill’s dinners and a good booze every Saturday were 
far more necessary anc. pleasant than thought. He went out 
to the “Mason’s Arms’’, walking all the way to spin out the 
time until the meeting would break up and the members 
come in. 

The “Mason’s Arms’’ was a better place than the pub outside 
the works. There was a comfortable bar upstairs where darts 
and dominoes were played with sombre ritual, and the wire- 
less was discouraged unless there was a big fight on. Piano, 
drums and microphone were banished to the lounge next door 
and even the barmaid’s liveliness n is muted. Walker read the 
labels on the bottles stacked behind the bar and rationed his 
sips of beer, timing them by the clock while his mind 
screamed out for company and willed the meeting to finish, 
and W illis and Andrews and the others to come up the stairs 
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and stand by the bar. He heard every ascent as soon as it 
began, glanced into the mirror as soon as the door opened, 
and returned to his beer each time, disgusted with the others 
and with himself, rehearsing the jibes he would make at their 
enthusiasm for union business. 

When they did come, he said nothing, concentrating on the 
necessity of not seeming too pleased — oxen are never pleased 
— and hearing about the resolutions for executive conference, 
the poor attendance and the machinations of the local Com- 
munists, both of whom were in the union. He had missed 
nothing, yet in a way he knew he had missed everything, 
because the thin man and Kurt had appeared and he could not 
go; perhaps he could never go again. The thought slammed 
into his consciousness and he reacted physically as always, 
shrugging his shoulders and concentrating more avidly on the 
conversation. But it had to be faced; they had appeared and it 
could easily mean the end of his stay. The thought of having 
to disappear again terrified Walker far more than the thin 
man had. His mind raced as he listened, his attention slacken- 
ing as he realised that what they said was no longer an 
interest for him, the eavesdropper. 

It was time for darts, and he and Willis were the two who 
didn’t play. They took their drinks to a table and sat down, 
Willis eager to talk with Walker, whom he regarded as 
brainy, the adjective he most preferred to have applied to 
himself. Willis was sixty-three, a small, wrinkled man with a 
grey smear of moustache and a bald head that gleamed 
whitely in contrast to his very brown face. He had been a 
sailor once, was a life-long Socialist, branch secretary, and an 
agnostic with a passion for church architecture derived 
entirely from Ruskin and Morris. The bowler hat and dark 
overcoat he was wearing were almost his insignia of office. 
He had worn them for every meeting Walker had attended, 
and invariably he looked like an Anglican churchwarden 
just back from a Mediterranean cruise. Walker needed his 
foxy kindness, the sly sympathy of this man who clung to 
the idea of goodness as a logical necessity — his only article 
of faith. He began by talking about the thin man and the 
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Finn, making the free drinks that had been bought for him 
his excuse for missing the meeting. 

"There's a lot of money about,” said Willis, disapproving. 
He preferred the Finn as a topic. "In the old days,” he went 
on, "sailors wouldn’t sail with Firms. Too superstitious. They 
thought they were all wizards and such like. All daftness.” 

Walker said quickly: 'This one didn’t look much like a 
wizard. He didn’t even look like a sailor, but I suppose he 
must have been. He seemed to know a lot about South 
America. Spoke a bit of Spanish.” 

"South America? I’ve had some rare times there in the old 
days. B.A. mostly. Makes you realise why Bernard Shaw 
turned vegetarian. Cattle? Man alive, there was more cattle in 
Buenos Aires than fleas ! And the red-light district — started at 
one end of the town and ended in the other. Leastways, that’s 
what it looked like. You’d go ashore with a sovereign and 
booze for three days. Still have change at the end of it if the 
girls didn’t get it out of you. But they always did.” 

"You had a good time?” Walker asked. 

"It was disgusting!” Willis savoured the word with care. 
“They didn’t want nowt else. They weren’t happy, just 
resigned. No fight in them. Wherever you went, it was just 
the same. I tried to tell them a few things meself. They never 
seemed to cotton on.” 

“But surely,” said W .. .ker, "South America’s always having 
revolutions?” 

Willis looked up quickly at th ' word “surely”; it didn’t fit 
his vocabulary and didn’t belong with Walker’s either. 
“Revolutions?” he said. “Oh, aye! National sport you might 
say, until they found out about football. But what were they 
for? Never did them any good, just fighting to relieve their 
feelings. No programme, no planning, just a lot of speeches 
and mebbe a massacre. And at the end of it they’d be no 
further forward, poor fools ! ” 

"But it’s not like that now,” Walker said. "At least, I don’t 
think it is. I read a book once about Mexico . . . wasn’t it? 
They tried Communism there, didn’t they ? And other places 
too — ^Trotskyites, Comintern, the lot.” 


A.W.B. — B 
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“After my time,” said Willis. "Anyway, where's it got 
them? The most of them’s Fascist now. Like Spain. The Com- 
munists is either dead or in Russia or they’ve turned Fascist 
and all the liberals is in gaol.” 

"They fight on, sometimes, in South America,” Walker 
said. "Not the liberals, the i^ace isn’t ready for them yet. Like 
Spain again.” 

Willis looked magisterial. "You shouldn’t take up against 
the liberals. Decent lot of fellows most of them. Only trouble 
is they’re a bit over-fond of talking when they should be 
doing.” 

Walker q>oke humbly and carefully. This was his opportu- 
nity. “I don’t mind liberals,” he said, “but from what you say 
they’ll never get anywhere in South America. There has to be 
action there, same as there was here, and action means 
violence, doesn’t it?” 

Willis sighed. "There’s no dodging it. If you’re going to 
change certain places you have to shoot an awful lot of 
people first. Like Russia. Kerensky couldn’t face up to it and 
Lenin could.” 

“And if you shoot people, sometimes the wrong ones catch 
it,” said Walker. “You can’t do anything to stop it; it’s just 
something that happens. The innocent suffer with the guilty.” 

“Long term,” said Willis. “That’s the only way to look at 
It. You have to think of the masses — the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Anyway you can always call them innocent 
martyrs after the next purge. We’re lucky here, you know 
Look, 1 went to Spain in ’36.” 

He said it with a shy pride that he demolished with his 
next words. “A real Fred Karno do that was. Everybody 
against the next man and Russia against the world and poor 
Ned Willis not knowing who he was supposed to be shooting 
at. That was no place for liberals. I’ve seen things there I 
couldn’t even talk about, and they were done by my own 
side — ^if I had a side — ^and it’s no good telling me Franco was 
as bad. It makes no difference. But it was their way, and 1 
couldn’t go sticking my oar in. Nuns and priests and all that — 
1 don’t like them, but 1 don’t go chucking them over precipi- 
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ces. And if a kid of fourteen tells me he’s a Fascist I don't go 
shooting him for it." 

"That’s bad, but accidents are worse,’’ said Walker. ‘T>lot 
accidents — ^wholesale killings, you know, like blowing up a 
train because you want to kill one man on board, and some- 
times he’s the one that escapes.” 

“Like Hitler. Aye, but supposin’ they had killed Hitler? 
You wouldn’t think about the innocent then, and quite right. 
It would have saved thousands of lives.” 

"And suppose Hitler hadn’t been there?” Walker asked. 
"Suppose they were all quite innocent people who were killed 
by that bomb? Not a Nazi among them?” 

Willis chuckled comfortably. “You’re supposing an awful 
stupid lot of conspirators,” he said. “Another beer?” 

Walker nodded, and Willis turned and shouted across to the 
darts players; Walker’s chance of comfort had gone. 
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3 


Next day he worked so hard that Joe Pike complained, 
kidding him: “I know you're scared of the sack but you 
might let me do a bit an' all. It's cold standing about here 
doing nowt all day," he said. So Walker had to ease up and 
work at a normal rate, letting his worries nag him, feeling 
the fears gnawing blunt-toothed at his stomach while the 
bangs and crashes of the shop made his head ache and the 
smell of metal made him sick. In the afternoon Pike burned 
his ankle and had to go off to the sick bay; Walker turned 
with relief to the prospect of doing two men's work, and 
hurried off at half-past five before Pike could catch him and 
take him over to the pub. He went back to his lodgings and 
Mrs Cahill, who was still unforgiving, still with a grievance 
because Walker, the predictable, should suddenly have broken 
his pattern. One drink, the union, four drinks, supper, that 
was Walker's Thursday, and he had no business staying on 
after work with friends and still in his work-clothes too. What 
friends had he to meet at that time, anyway ? He’d been with 
Pike all day, and Andrews and Willis never went near the 
"Prince of Wales". Mrs Cahill didn't like it, and she wasn't 
too pleased when he broke the pattern again on Friday by 
coming straight back for his dinner without his drink. 

"You're an early bird, Mr Walker," she said. 

"Making up for yesterday," said Walker, as dutifully, in the 
scullery, he took off his overalls and boots. Mrs Cahill sniffed. 
She sniffed a great deal, but only as part of her vocabulary — 
a criticising sound that left her uncommitted, attributable if 
need be to natural causes. 

"After all, it did put you out a bit," said Walker gently. That 
mollified her a little, and she set about 
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as he padded up the stairs towards the bathroom. “What is it 
tonight?” he called as he went up the stairs. 

“Pot pie and prunes and custard,” she said. 

“Grand!” He sounded really pleased. “You spoil me, Mrs 
Cahill.” 

In the bathroom Walker stared at the single edge of 
his razor blade. He looked at it for a long time, then washed 
himself very thoroughly and shaved with his usual care. In 
his bedroom he put on the same clothes that he had worn the 
night before, then opened the trunk under his bed, using a key 
that he had transferred from his work-clothes to his best suit. 
The lock had seemed at first almost insultingly secure to Mrs 
Cahill. There was a strong smell of camphor from inside the 
trunk, which was lined with cedar wood. It contained a great 
many clothes which Walker never wore, books he never read, 
and another box, a small one of heavy steel with a concealed 
lock. He opened it and flipped quickly through its contents — 
a British passport, an American passport, money in sterling 
and dollars, photographs, and a heavy parcel wrapped in 
newspaper. He took this out and unwrapped the paper, and 
the oiled rags that lay beneath it. They covered a small auto- 
matic pistol, a Luger, and a clip of cupro-nickel bullets. He 
slid the clip into the butt of the gun and took off the safety- 
catch, then sat for a moment on the bed, holding the gun 
loo.sely in his hand, his finger off the trigger. He wasn’t think- 
ing about anything at all, but the weight of the pistol gave 
him a certain comfort that he thin hard feel of the razor 
couldn’t give. 

Mrs Cahill shouted up the stairs : ‘“^hall I put your dinner 
out yet, Mr Walker?” 

The pot pie was so good that he ate it all, and Mrs CahUl 
forgave him. When it had gone, she served him his prunes 
and custard, then took the simmering kettle from the fire to 
make his tea. Except on Sundays they took no meals together, 
yet Walker never had the feeling that he was being waited 
on. If Mrs Cahill was feeling pleased, was nice to him; if 
she wasn’t, she snapped, but her cookmg never varied. He 
liked her very much. 
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The letter-box rattled and Mrs Cahill stood up, saying 
automatically : "You sit and finish your tea.” 

It was a letter for him — ^by hand, name and address type- 
written, the envelope sealed. She handed it to him and Walker 
lit a cigarette and took a gulp of tea before he opened it. More 
typewriting, she thought, but she couldn’t be sure, not the 
way he held it. 

Walker read : "I should very much like to see you again, 
amigo. Please call in tomorrow at the same place. Seven 
o’clock will suit me very well.” There was no signature. He 
folded the letter in its creases, carefully put it back in the 
envelope and put that in his inside pocket. This time his hand 
was shaking slightly and he had to wait for a moment before 
he picked up his cigarette. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope?” Mrs Cahill said. 

“What? Oh, the letter.” He didn’t sound very convincing. 
“No. Just a circular from the union. Willis probably sent it 
round.” 

“But you saw Mr Willis last night,” she said. 

He forced himself to look at her, to act out the part of the 
unconcerned, but he wasn’t a good actor. It had never been 
easy for him to pretend. “He must have forgotten,” he said. 
“After all, he’s getting on.” 

“Bothering you just when you’re having your dinner. And 
he’s not getting on neither, he’s only a year or two older 
than me.” 

Walker risked a grin. “I thought he was ten years older.” he 
said. 

“That you didn’t, Mr Walker. You knew it all the time.” 
She was delighted, and her face was flushed as it always was 
when she was happy. “Want to look at the paper?” she 
asked. 

"Just for five minutes,” Walker said. “I’m going out.” 

“But it’s Friday!” Mrs Cahill was outraged. “You always 
listen to the ‘Light’ on a Friday.” 

Walker was placatory. “There’s a special meeting I want 
to go to at the Labour Hall. It’s very important, Mrs Cahill. 
All about the future of United Nations. You should come with 
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me.” But kidding wouldn’t do for Mrs Cahill this time. First 
it was too many drinks, then it was no drinks at all, and now 
it was going out on a Friday. 

“I don’t know what’s come over you this last day or two, I 
really don’t. You’re getting very unreliable, Mr Walker.” It 
was a grave criticism and he had to force himself to be 
suitably humble, emphasising his known, and criticised, 
enthusiasm for meetings and the importance of this particular 
one that he must attend, Friday or not. Light Programme or 
not. He must go out; he really had to. But Mrs Cahill didn’t 
like it and washed up her dishes with noisy thoroughness. 
Walker sighed and went upstairs. Lying on top of the bed he 
read the paper swiftly and avidly from first sheet to last. Then 
he got out the Luger again and cleaned it. 
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That night they were having another go at "apartheid” and he 
knew every point well in advance of its making. He had made 
the same speech so many times himself that it was like 
listening to someone reading, very badly, a story he had 
written himself. It was easy to hear the speech and worry 
about the thin man simultaneously, too easy. The deal floor 
of the Labour Hall and the savagely uncomfortable green 
forms reminded him of the “Prince of Wales”, but the patrons 
were different, bourgeois to a man or, more frequently, 
woman, and mostly school-teachers — good listeners, poor 
questioners, wonderful applauders; really worthy, he thought, 
in envy, not sneering. But this was a familiar thought and he 
returned at once to the thin man, turning round and round in 
his mind the question of why they still bothered after seven 
years and what they could possibly want of him now. He 
hadn’t nearly enough money to tempt them and as a worker 
he was finished; even as a propaganda figure he was useless to 
them. They’d wanted to forget him quickly enough after his 
one excursion into direct action. There wasn’t anything else 
he could give them, he told himself; the thm man was just 
another opportunist trying to make a little easy money. That 
had to be it. 

He knew it wasn’t, but at that moment half a dozen late 
comers arrived and tiptoed with exaggerated care to his form. 
They sat down cautiously, old hands, but the form cracked 
like a bullet. Nobody turned round, nobody even stirred. 
Walker told himself that it was wholly admirable, but he 
wanted to laugh. Out of the comer of his eye he studied the 
six late arrivals. They were already motionless, two of them 
taking notes. Four men, two women, all young and all 
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attractive, two of the men and one woman wearing blazers. 
More school-teachers. Walker went back to worrying about 
the thin man. Whatever happened he wouldn’t move again; 
they couldn't make him do that. There wasn't any pressure 
they could use that would uproot him now. 

The lecturer stopped talking and sat down very abruptly 
so that the audience was taken by surprise and slow in 
applauding. Even the chairman looked rather annoyed about 
it but he bore no ill-will. Alderman Potter was red-faced, 
genial, his Tyneside accent meticulously broad; he had been 
mayor twice and was a power in one of the unions. Walker 
listened to the flat vowels, the dialect words, the Geordie 
story. Potter was a charmer all right, a real cutie, using his 
paunch and twinkling spectacles as if they were vital statis- 
tics — the poor man's Pickwick. It was hard to feel benign 
towards Potter; he had climbed too high and was too 
conscious of his own worthiness. People like him had fired 
blank rounds for too long. The wanted to forget how 
dangerous live ammunition was. The thought annoyed him 
and when Potter had said that Mr . . . hum . . . huh . . . Culvert 
would not only answer questions, friends, he would welcome 
the opportunity to do so, Walker listened impatiently to the 
stock interrogatory cliches forced out so that the speaker 
wouldn't be disappointed. Even Mr Culvert made mincemeat 
of them. The last of the six regular quescioners had done his 
best and the silence had dragged to the point where Potter 
could say : “Well, if there aren’t any more questions . . 
when Walker stood up. 

“Another question?" said Potter. “Champion. We've plenty 
of time.” 

“Mr Chairman,” said Walker, “i would like to ask Mr 
Culvert how long he was in South Africa?” Mr Culvert said : 
“Three months.” 

Have you ever been to any other parts of Africa?” Mr 
Culvert said : “No,” and Walker had to ask his next question 
quickly before Alderman Potter could stop him. 

“Have you e\cr taken a look at apartheid in this country? 
You’ll find plenty of it if you know where to look. They try 
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it on West Indians mostly; but anybody can qualify if their 
colour is right. They’re trying it in this town now.” 

"I know. It’s really a very unpleasant thing to have to 
admit, but we’re not by any means guiltless ourselves.” 

“If we dropped it,” said Walker, "some parts of England 
might end up like South America, all mixed up together — 
everything from white to black and all the shades in between. 
You think we should do that?” 

“May I ask,” said Mr Culvert, “how long you were in 
South America?” 

“Five years,” said Walker. “You think we should do that?” 

Mr Culvert went in for restatement. “You mean that if we 
permitted, or encouraged, inter-marriage the colour bar would 
disappear altogether. I must confess I’d never . . .” 

“I don’t mean that,” Walker said. “I’m not so stupid. What 
I mean is this. By permitting, or encouraging, inter-marriage, 
we’d create an easily identifiable proletariat. Or that’s my 
experience.” 

“You’re allowing yourself to be side-tracked. I’m afraid,” 
Mr Culvert said. “It’s really outside the discussion.” 

"What is?” 

"Well, the proletariat. I like to think that the colour bar is 
something quite different from the . . . er . . . class 
struggle.” 

“You like to think that,” said Walker, and sat down. 

It was obvious that Mr Culvert didn’t feel happy about it. 
He whispered with Alderman Potter for a moment, then stood 
up again. “May I ask you a question?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” said Walker. 

"Do you honestly, in your heart of hearts, feel that Com- 
munism is the answer to the problem?” 

There it was, the dirty word. As Mr Culvert uttered it, 
holding it out with a pair of sterilised tongs so that everyone 
could have a look at it, the audience turned round, craning 
their necks to see the miscreant who had introduced obscenity 
into the evening’s proceedings. 

“No, I don’t.” Everyone gasped with relief. That was better. 
“But what I think doesn’t matter. It’s what they think. And 
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they think Communist countries don’t have colour bars, and 
as far as I know they’re right.” 

He sat back in his chair, realising again that he’d been a 
bloody fool, and Alderman Potter got up nimbly and told two 
more Geordie stories. By the time he’d finished, everyone felt 
much better, and by the time the vote of thanks had been 
moved they had almost forgotten the whole nasty business. 
But not quite. Walker knew. They’d remember some of it. 
Mr Culvert would, and Alderman Potter, but maybe, sitting 
under the lights, they wouldn’t have seen him too clearly. 
The audience had had a good look at him, but nobody there 
knew him. Andrews hadn’t turned up and Willis never went. 
He called it the United Nitwits Association on principle. If 
he was lucky, and stayed away for a while, they might forget. 
As soon as the speaker and chairman stood up Walker made 
a bolt for the door. He was almost there when a tired young 
man he hadn’t noticed tried to comer him by a radiator. He 
carried a notebook and pencil and Walker bolted as he held 
them ready. He looked bright enough, for all his tiredness, 
and he’d keep on going until he got an answer. Journalists 
always did. Somehow Walker managed to avoid him and get 
outside. But not to get away: the six late-comers were waiting 
for him, and it wasn’t possible to run away, no matter how 
his instincts clamoured. One of the blazered young men came 
up to him and Walker clenched his fists tighter, feeling the 
hard skin of his finger-tips dig into the roughened surface of 
his palms. 

“Excuse me,” said the young man. “I’m sorry to bother 
you.” Walker stood waiting. "My friends and I were wonder- 
ing ... I know it’s awful cheek ai.d all that, but would you 
mind if we had a word with you? ' 

He tried his best to be churlish. “If you like,” he said. 

“Well,” the young man said, “we can’t talk here. I wonder 
if you’d care to come and have a cup of coffee with us? 
There’s a place just round the comer.” 

“All right,” said Walker, and listened to their talk about 
the meeting as they walked to the cafe, a white and chromium 
container for a juke-box where everything sweated with 
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steam. They found a couple of tables, put them together, and 
sat round them, shouting above the noise of the juke-box, 
and the coffee-making machine. 

"What is it you want?" Walker asked at last. His eyes 
shifted from one to the other, the men, clean, healthy and 
tall enough to pass for handsome, the girls, one softly pretty, 
the other plain, incisive, clever. He wanted desperately to go 
away. 

"I'm the programme secretary of the Philosophical 
Society," said the young man, then added : "I'm sorry. We 
were talking so much that 1 forgot all about introductions. 
This is Miss Johns" — the clever girl — "Miss Hibberd" — the 
almost pretty one — "and these chaps are Mr Ward, Mr 
Clasper and Mr Toogood. My name's Turner." Walker bowed. 

"Well, what we wanted to ask you, Mr . . . cr . . .” 

"Walker." It was a small town. He couldn't lie successfully 
to six of them. 

"Walker." Turner looked faintly relieved; he was sweating 
a little. "You said you'd been five years in South America . . ." 

"I did." said Walker. 

"Well, it's too late for this season — we finished at Easter — 
but I wondered if you'd consider giving us a talk next season ? 
Something based on your experiences there, perhaps? We 
don't go in for travelogue stuff much," — ^Turner looked 
appropriately scornful — "but tonight we felt that you might 
be able to give us something a bit more than that. A sociolog- 
ical angle, for instance. The members would like that. We 
can’t offer you a fee. I'm afraid, but I can promise you a jolly 
keen audience. What d’you say?" 

He leaned forward eagerly as Walker thought of all the 
things he could say : he never lectured, he was a visitor to 
the town, he'd never been to South America, he'd see them in 
Hell first. 

"When would you want me to speak?" he asked at last. 
Turner looked relieved. "Next January, say," he suggested. 

It made no difference. If Walker got through tomorrow's 
interview with the thin man, he could lecture to the whole 
town next January. "All right," he said. 
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"Fine. If you’ll just let me have your address.’’ Turner 
produced a diary and turned to the addresses at the back. 

“Thirty-one, Schiller Terrace,’’ said Walker. There was 
something about M^s^ Hibberd that nagged at his memory, 
and that something worried him, but he couldn’t remember 
what it was. "I think I’ll be getting along,’’ he said. “You’ll 
write to me before next January?” 

Turner looked disappointed. “It’s a pity to break it up so 
soon. I was ... we were hoping you’d be able to tell us 
something about your experiences now.” 

“Sort of trial demonstration?” Walker asked. 

"Not really. We’ll take you on trust,” Miss Johns said. “The 
way you asked those questions showed us you’re the type we 
want.” 

“Yes, indeed!” Turner insisted on being spokesman. “We 
don’t often get the chance to talk with someone like you; 
someone who’s really been somewhere and kept his eyes 
open as well. And able to deduce pretty well from what you 
saw, if I may say so.” 

“Thanks. Now I have to go,” said Walker and stood up. 

“Yes, well, we’ll see you at the next meeting.” Walker left 
before Turner had a chance to shake hands. 

Up the street he joined a queue for a bus, and watched the 
others come out. All the young men seemed to be fussing 
round Miss Johns, and Miss Hibberd looked quite used to 
it. Walker’s bus pulled up as they stopped, still talking, by a 
police-box, and in the b' s h-* remembered. He’d seen Miss 
Hibberd at a U.N.A. meeting once before, and when she came 
out she’d been met by a police sergeant. She’d seemed very 
friendly with that copper. When he remembered. Walker 
didn’t feel so worried. The thin man wouldn’t be friendly 
with English policemen. 
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The “Prince of Wales” was a works pub, and didn’t do too 
much business on Saturday nights, so that he had plenty of 
room to sit at a table, read his paper and worry. The Globe 
reporter hadn’t bothered to mention his questions. Perhaps 
some sub hadn’t liked the sound of them and cut them. Come 
to that, the whole meeting had only got half a column. That 
made him feel better, but as the time passed the good feeling 
left him and his fears were screaming inside him. He was 
afraid to drink much and his mouth was hot and foul with 
too much smoking. At eight-twenty he ordered another drink, 
determined to finish it and leave by eight-thirty. The thin man 
and Kurt came in at quarter to nine and Walker, angry and 
afraid, was still there. The thin man bought rum, stout and 
beer, and brought them over to Walker’s table. They sat 
down beside him, not speaking. 

“You’re late,” Walker said, sounding like a woman over- 
anxious and in love. 

“Yes.” The thin man sipped his stout delicately, then put 
down his glass to stare in admiration at his slim, pale hands. 
“It is a process you should know. To be kept waiting is very 
bad for the nerves,” Kurt said. 

“Childish, isn’t it?” the thin man asked. “But I can sec it’s 
had its effect. Don’t deny it.” He smiled roguishly. “You 
were looking quite upset when we came in. And that showed 
us something.” 

“Did it?” He was trying hard, and failing, to sound 
unconcerned. His voice was shaking. 

“It showed us you didn’t dare go home. That makes it so 
much easier for us, Mr . . . Watkins do you call yourself?” 

“Walker.” 
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“Ah, well. What's in a name? as the Bard says. A rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet. But that isn't true of 
your name is it? Not your real name. That doesn't smell at 
all sweet." 

“My name's Walker." He could feel his knees trembling. 
He gripped them savagely with his hands but their trembling 
wouldn't stop. 

“That is not true," Kurt said. “If it was, you would have 
gone home. Your name is Carr, Harry Carr. You are wanted 
for murder; you are a terrorist. You were responsible for the 
death of . . ." 

“Shut up!" Walker was shouting and a big barman glared 
at them and moved to the open flap of the bar. 

“It's true. Why bother to deny it?" Kurt sounded genuinely 
puzzled. 

“I never want to talk about it. Never! With you or any- 
body else." ^ 

“I’m afraid you'll have to," the thin man said. “You see, 
what you've done is really very valuable to us." He giggled, 
then wiped his lips with a handkerchief of dazzling whiteness. 
“I mean, if you hadn't done it, we wouldn't really be in a 
position to ask for your assistance, would we? But you did it, 
and so we can." He sat back, beaming with relief. 

“I haven’t any money,” said Walker. 

"These days, who has?” The thin man made an airy, 
graceful gesture. 

"We may even give yov Tioney," said Kurt. 

“If you're nice,” the thin man said. 

“What's the catch?” 

The thin man smiled more winnin^ly than ever. “There has 
to be one, hasn't there? We'll come to that ip a minute." 

"Tell me now.” Walker's voice was a whisper of anguish 
and hate. 

“Later.” No smile this time. 

“In that case I'm going.” 

“Why not? We can't stop you. But you’ll have to come 
back when we tell you,” the gentle voice said. He considered 
Walker carefully and added: “You really hate this, don’t 
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you?" The thought pleased him. "I'm not too happy, either. 
This isn't my sort of place, really. And I loathed having to be 
all manly with that beefy friend of yours. Why did you come 
here at all ? Such dismal people, and the pubs . . . well really. 
I'm going to make you sweat for this, see if I don't." 

Kurt put down his glass of rum, and glowered. "We tell 
him now." 

"Kurt, you’re so earnest. This way is much more fun, and 
there's no hurry." 

"It's better we tell him." The thin man sighed exaggera- 
tedly. Kurt said : "We are going to do a burglary and you 
must help us." 

Walker looked at him; he seemed quite serious, and 
suddenly Walker felt much better. “You’re crazy!” he said. 
“What use would I be?" 

"We’re going to break into Crawford’s," said Kurt. 

"Aren’t we awful?” The thin man giggled again. 

"You work there; you can help us," Kurt said. 

"Guess what we’re going to pinch?" the thin man asked. 
Walker said nothing. 

"Oh, don’t be coy. You know well enough," the thin man 
said. 

"It’s the bomb, I suppose?" 

"Of course. We’re after ‘the plans’. Isn’t that wonderful? 
Real Phillips Oppenheim stuff. I do hope you aren’t too disap- 
pointed. It’s customary to think of plan-stealing in terms of 
beautiful lady spies — Olga Pushofski and all that. I’m not 
really the type, am I ?’’ 

Walker said : "I work at Crawford's, but I’m only a 
labourer, you know. They never let me near the shop wWe 
they’re making the bomb." 

"But they have labourers there too, surely?" Kurt asked. 

"Yes." 

"Then get a job there," the thin man snapped. 

“It isn’t easy,” said Walker. "As far as I know, they've got 
all the men they need just now.” 

"You'll have to do something about it,” Kurt said. 

"I can’t.” Walker tried hard not to plead. "I’m a labourer 
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there, not the personnel manager. I can’t go ordering men 
around.” 

“What a change fci you!” purred the thin man. “You’ll 
have to arrange a . . . swop* ... or something.” 

“It's impossible. The men on the bomb job wouldn't hear 
of swopping. The money's too good.” 

“You’ll have to make them,” Kurt said. He wasn’t being 
nasty; he was simply issuing orders. “We want to get inside, 
and we don’t want to leave any evidence. If you were inside, 
it would be very much easier. All we need is some photo- 
graphs. You help us well and we give you money — ^fifty 
pounds if we are successful. We will say nothing about what 
we know you have done.” 

“Not if you’re nice*' the thin man said. “But I’m afraid if 
you’re nasty we shall tell all, and you’ll jolly well be 
extradited, so there I ” 

So there it was; a dangerous enough business, ^and an 
unpleasant one, but one he could cope with. There was one 
enormous and obvious snag. 

“How can I trust you?” 

“You can’t.” The thin man smiled with sheer delight 
“You’ve got to take our word for it, but after all, that’s the 
British way, isn’t it?” 

“You’ll have to do better than that,” Walker said. 

“No, we won’t. If you’re going to be awkward we’ll split 
on you, and they’ll probably pin the bomb job on you as well, 
which would be jolly gooa or us.” 

“But not so easy,” said Kurt. “You see, we are honest with 
you. If we had you working for us, nside, it would give us a 
great deal of useful information. W^* could move in and out 
without anybody knowing. That would be easier for us and 
much safer for you.” Kurt said this comfortingly, as if he 
were doing Walker a great favour. 

“You haven’t much choice, you see,” the thin man said. 
“I'm afraid you’ll have to get that job.” 

“I'll do all I can,” said Walker. 

“Good man,” said the thin man gravely, and he shook 
Walker by the hand. 


A.W.B. — c 
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“One of us will be in here every evening from eight until 
nine o’clock. As soon as you have arranged your job, you will 
let us know and we will then make further arrangements," 
Kurt said. 

“Only don’t be too long about it. We’re rather keyed up as 
you can imagine and we want to get on with it," said the 
thin man. "We’re giving you ten days." 

Walker tried to speak. 

"Don’t interrupt me. Ten days should be ample for you, 
particularly as you’ve got such a very strong incentive. And 
don’t think of running away, dear boy, will >ou? We’re 
having you watched, naturally." 

"I’ve said I’ll do all I can; I haven’t much choice But it 
looks as if I’ll have to wait for somebody to go sick," Walker 
said. "And anyway I don’t like the idea of you burgling the 
place just after I’ve joined the job." 

"No one will know for some time," said Kurt. "We do not 
wish to advertise our activities if we can help it." 

"Such a lovely bomb for all those lovely democratic 
people ! It isn’t fair to keep it to themselves. We’re going to 
redistribute it more evenly," said the thin man. "All in the 
cause of world peace, you understand ” Walker said nothing 
"You used to be all for world peace yourself once," he added 
viciously. 

“Have you any questions?" Kurt’s voice, after the thin 
man’s, was almost soothing. 

“How did you find out about me?" Walker asked 

The thin man said : “Well, it wasn’t exactly an accident, 
though we were lucky to find you actually worked in the 
place. We knew you’d got back to England — ^you were traced, 
you know — and we knew you were a Geordie. When we were 
sent here, I looked up the files to see if I could find any chums 
round here. There was only you. I’m atraid. We knew you’d 
settled here after that other business — you were seen here 
twice as a matter of fact, but we hadn’t got your address. 
Then bless me if you didn’t come toddling out of the works 
gates one day when we were having a look at the place. You 
are a sweety And he patted Walker’s knee. 
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"What made them think I’d come back to Tyneside?” 

"You’re such a home boy,” said the thin man. "Where else 
would you go?” 

"I don’t remember having met you,” said Walker. 

"You haven’t,” Kurt told him, "but 1 have seen you many 
times. When you were in Mexico, and . . . afterwards ... I 
used to watch you. You have changed a great deal, but the 
first time I saw you I was quite certain who you were.” 

“Kurt’s wonderful at remembering people,” said the thin 
man. "The trouble is they’re usually such dull ones. You’re 
qu’te a treat for us old fogies. But you’d better run along now 
before 1 get bored with you.” 

Walker stood up. 

“Do not forget,” said Kurt. “One of us will be here 
every night between eight and nine. You can come in then 
aione?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good,” said the thin man. “Ten days, remember. And 1 do 
hope you pick my night.” 

That was Saturday night; he’d got until a week come 
Wednesday. If he didn’t produce something by then, they’d 
do Jt themselves, then betray him; if he tried to run, they’d 
betray him; if he helped them, they wouM almost certainly 
betray him anyway. His best chance no doubt was to run, if 
he could find out who was watching him and dodge them, 
but he didn’t want to run. 

The bomb was Crawford’s pride and joy, a new develop- 
ment in armour-piercing, as all Crawford’s employees knew. 
Walker had heard that it was something to do with its cast- 
ing, but like most of the men, he hadn’t bothered any more 
about it, once he had found it impossible to get a job in the 
shop where they made it. Joe Price had seen millions of them 
in Korea; Willis denounced it as another example of capitalist 
war-mongering; and the men who made it had special passes 
and went through a gate guarded by ^ works’ policeman to 
get to their jobs. Now he would have to get one, go past the 
policeman and work in the new shop behind the offices. That 
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was where the plans would be, as Kurt already knew. He 
would have to find out exactly where the manager’s office 
was, find out the make of the safe, the times of the patrolling 
policemen. Then Kurt and the thin man would do their job, 
neatly and efficiently no doubt, and he would be shopped 
for it. Then they would find out who he was and send him 
back and he would be killed, unless he could find some way 
of making them leave him alone, and to do that he would 
have to obey them in everything, show them his fear, make 
himself their most humble, most obedient servant. And even 
then he was almost certain to fail; but he couldn’t run away. 
It was impossible. 

The foreman in the new shop was young, brisk and efficient. 
Walker had worked with him before and he was his best 
chance. He waylaid him during the dinner hour, remembering 
the almost arrogant energy of the man who walked towards 
him, a prince to his peasant. 

‘’Can 1 have a word with you, Mr Mason?” 

Mason looked him over carefully, noticing the close-packed 
muscle and the anxiety to please. 

”My name’s Walker. I was working under you three years 
back.” 

“Yes?” 

”1 was wondering if 1 could get a transfer to the new shop.” 

“Why?” 

“I . . . I’m a bit short just now . . . got a lot ot stuff on 
H.P., and I know they’re paying better money on your job.” 

“What d’you do?” 

“General labourer.” 

Mason shook his head. “There’s nowt for you just now. 
Sorry.” He began to walk off, then paused. 

“You got a union card?” 

“Yes, Mr Mason.” 

“Where are you now?” 

“Number four shop.” 

“I’ll bear you in mind if I need anybody.” 

He nodded and walked away, and Walker had done every- 
thing possible. All he had to do now was wait for his ten days 
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to pass, and watch the men in the new shop, men who were 
as strong and willing as himself, or ageing and fussy prima 
donnas with special skills that he couldn't replace. The men 
he hated were strong onts. 
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Pike was ill and away from work, and Walker somehow 
managed to attach himself to a group of men from the bomb- 
shop in the “Prince of Wales” after the shift was over. Each 
evening some of them turned up, and each evening they 
bought him beer and told him what a pity it was that he 
didn’t work alongside them. On Friday, Marshall was there, 
triumphant because of a spectacular run of wins at the dogs 
the night before. Sweeney, who worked for United Foundries, 
was with him. Sweeney was a Liverpool Irishman who worked 
nomadically, moving from district to district as his luck at 
the dogs ran out. There were going to be in the pub a long 
time, and Walker stayed with them. Sweeney and Marshall, 
like Walker, lived in digs. Normally they would have had a 
couple of drinks and gone home; that night. Walker could 
see, was going to be different. They were in for a long session, 
and Walker knew that this was going to be his best chance. 

Within a couple of hours Marshall was drunk. He was a 
massively squat man in whose arms and shoulders was 
tremendous power. His win at the dogs was the product of 
pure chance and he seemed anxious to lose the money as 
quickly as possible by treating the others with round after 
round of drinks. His generosity was unwavering, but his 
temper grew shorter and shorter, and Walker’s hopes 
increased. Marshall’s anger was directed chiefly at Sweeney 
whose Irish ancestry, it was conceded, gave him a certain 
flair for betting on dogs. Soon he and Marshall were quar- 
relling, not loudly, but with a smouldering bitterness that was, 
for Walker, far more promising. They moved to another pub 
where hot pies were sold and, as they chewed and drank, the 
argument continued and grew louder. Sweeney, still sober, 
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and obstinate with expert knowledge, continued to analyse 
Marshall’s system while Marshall jeered. 

At last Marshall said: “You bloody Paddies think you 
know the lot. But tell me this. How much did ye win on 
Wednesday?” 

“Nothing,” said Sweeney, “I wasn’t there. And don’t call 
me a Paddy. I don’t like it.” 

“Have a pint, Paddy,” said Marshall. He went to the bar 
and came back with three. "There you are, Paddy,” he said. 

“Lay off,” said Sweeney, picking up his beer. 

“What’s the matter, Paddy?” Marshall asked. 

“Listen. I was Paddy at school and Paddy in the street and 
Paddy in the army, and I’m just about sick of it. My name’s 
Roy. You’d better not forget it.” 

Marshall finished his pint and Walker went to the bar for 
three more, watching carefully as he waited. Sweeney was 
drinking his beer when Marshall called him “Paddy^’ again. 
Without hesitation he took his glass from his mouth and 
threw its contents at Marshall. The big man hit out blindly 
and the blow landed with terrific force on Sweeney’s shoulder, 
lifting him clean out of his chair and on to the floor. Lithe 
as a cat he came on to his feet and lashed out at Marshall, 
who knocked him down again. This time Sweeney knocked 
the table over as he fell and the barmaid began screaming. 
The pub manager, who had rushed in breathing fire, was now 
shouting at Marshall from the doorway to get out. Marshall 
mopped his face and grinned as he stood over Sweeney. 

“Get him out of here,” said the manager. 

“I’ll try,” Walker said. 

“Well, get on with it.” 

At that moment Sweeney writhed and tackled Marshall 
round the knees, bringing him down on to the floor, and a 
police sergeant came in. The two fighting men took no notice 
of his bellow, and he dived in to sort things out. Marshall 
hit him in the belly and he fell back, gasping, groping for his 
whistle. The two men rolled apart and, momentarily. Walker 
jumped between them. The sergeant was the one he’d seen 
with Miss Hibberd. 
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**You'd better get out of here,” he said. 

They looked at the sergeant, purple-faced and groaning as 
he fumbled in his breast pocket. “Come on!” said Walker, 
and the other two lurched to their feet and went to the door. 
The manager, the barmaid and the sergeant watched, but 
couldn't stop them. They were going down the stairs when 
the whistle shrilled. Marshall, who was leading, began to run 
down the stairs, and Walker saw Sweeney give him a sudden, 
violent shove. He fell heavily and Walker and Sweeney leaped 
over him, the whistle shrilling as they ran. 

Walker knew the town well and disappeared into a com- 
forting side street away from Sweeney, then into a back lane 
where no one could watch him run. All the time he hoped 
frantically that the policeman had caught Sweeney and cursed 
the thin man and Kurt for what he had seen and failed to 
stop. At the end of the lane was another quiet street. He 
jogged down it more slowly, as if he were running for a bus, 
then slowed to a walk as he came to a noisier, wider road. 
There Miss Hibberd was coming out of Benson’s, the travel 
agent’s. She locked the door carefully behind her and by that 
time he had reached her. As he did so, a police car turned a 
corner farther down the road. 

“Good evening,” said Walker. “Miss Hibberd, isn’t it?” 

She looked up at him, startled, then smiled, but cautiously. 
"Mr Walker. How nice to see you.” 

Walker looked down at his dungarees. The police car was 
very near, moving slowly. “Well, you’ve discovered my guilty 
secret,” he said. She looked puzzled. 

“I work,” he said and lifted his hands. She looked at their 
blackened, ugly competence and smiled, more widely. The 
police car moved on. 

“You don’t really feel self-conscious about it?” she asked. 

“No, but 1 thought you might.” They began to walk 
towards the queue-barriers where the buses stopped. 

“Me? Why should I? This isn't a place to live if you don’t 
work.” 

“There’s work and work,” said Walker. “Mine’s a little too 
productive for some people’s taste.” 
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“Oh! You don’t mean that, surely?” Walker wondered if 
she and her friends were always so painfully earnest. 

“It’s just inverted snobbery. You work too, I see.” 

“Yes, at Benson’s. It’s my late night.” The subject obviously 
didn’t interest her. She coloured slightly, then said hurriedly : 
“Mr Walker, my friends and I were very impressed with you 
last week — I mean your views and the way you put them 
over — and I hope you won’t think me awfully pushing but, 
well, we often meet on Saturday evenings and it’s my turn 
tomorrow night and I just wondered, if you weren’t too busy, 
if you’d care to come round. About eight o’clock. It’s just 
coffee and cakes and sometimes the men bring in some bottles 
of beer.” She broke off, and he waited. “Of course if you’ve 
got other places. . . .” 

She worked in a travel agency; she was trusted well enough 
to work late, and by herself. “Thank you very much. I’d love 
to come,” said Walker. 

He had got back to his digs and a frankly despairing Mrs 
Cahill before he realised the complete stupidity of his actions. 
To stick with Sweeney and Marshall had been a sensible act, 
but to run away afterwards was crazy. Marshall would have 
no hesitation in blaming Sweeney and himself if he was 
caught. Why should he? And he would be picked up 
soon enough and do his stretch with the others. He had no 
doubt that there would be a gaol sentence — not after Marshall 
had hit the sergeant. Not even English policemen, wonderful 
though they were, would turn the other cheek. Marshall had 
more than enough cause to hate him now. He had fallen 
heavily after Sweeney had pushed him and he’d been trying 
to get up as he leaped over him. Th^re’d been something the 
matter with his arm. Walker thought. It had seemed like the 
chance he’d wanted, until he’d started to run. 

Next morning he caught the early bus and waited in the 
street that Marshall always used. He didn’t turn up, and 
Walker had to hurry through the gates at the last moment. 
That morning the work seemed heavy, taxing his strength as 
it had done when he first started, and he cringed from the 
heat of the tracks, pink from the mould. Ten o’clock came 
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and Mason hadn’t sent for him. He might be leaving it until 
knocking-off time, or maybe he’d sent a chit for him to the 
Time Office. No, he’d mucked it. 

Knocking-off time came, and he handed in his time card; 
there was nothing for him. He went over to the “Prince of 
Wales” and joined the usual group. Sweeney and Marshall 
hadn’t turned in, they said, and there was a lot of joking about 
hangovers and Walker’s hard hoad. He told them nothing, 
finished his beer quickly and joined the bus queue. From it 
he saw the sergeant whom Marshall had hit going into the 
“Prince of Wales”. That night he bought two editions of the 
Evening Globe. There was nothing in them about Marshall. 
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He got to Miss Hibberd’s at about eight-thirty, a bottle of beer 
in each pocket of his raincoat. She lived in a semi-detached 
house, comfortably distant from the housing estate. It was 
aggressively clean in the lamplight, its paintwork glistening, 
the garden mathematically neat, so that the sound of Chicago- 
style jazz was all wrong to Walker, who associated jazz with 
intellectual untidiness. He pressed the bell without success, 
then banged on the knocker. “Big Butter and Egg Man” con- 
tinued, but the door opened. The man who stood in -the door- 
way was almost as big as Walker, a relaxed muscular man 
with a hard mouth and shrewd grey eyes. 

“Yes?” His voice was light and pleasant, but his face stayed 
hard. 

“I believe Miss Hibberd’s expecting me,” Walker said. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. I thought all Mary’s friends were here. 
Come on in,” the man said, and Walker found himself in 
charge of the person who, he knew at once, saw that paintings 
and windows were clean and lawns and hedges clipped. He 
was reminded to mind the '>tep, warned to wipe his feet with- 
out a word being said, had his coat taken from him and hung 
on an empty peg. 

The noise in the room off the hill stopped suddenly and 
Miss Hibberd appeared. She looked quickly at the two men, 
then relaxed as she saw that they were smiling. 

“You’ve met my brother then?” she asked. 

“Well, not exactly. , . .” 

"Mr Walker, this is my brother, George, Inspector 
Hibberd.” 

“Inspector Hibberd?” said Walker, 

“I’m in the City Police,” said the other man. Walker said 
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nothing and Hibberd laughed, suddenly and explosively. 
“You’re a good bloke, Mr Walker. You didn’t say. I’d better 
watch what I’m after, or something. Most people who are 
introduced to a policeman seem to find it very funny.’’ He 
was quite serious again, and Walker had to fight hard to 
remind himself that Hibberd was just making conversation. 
“Now that lot in there . . . he gestured to the room Mary 
Hibberd had just come from. . . . 

“Oh, George, please ! ’’ It seemed to Walker that there was 
real pleading in her voice. 

Hibberd gestured again to the door. “Go in and exercise 
your ears, Mr Walker,’* he said. “When they’ve put the world 
right, you can let me know.’’ He left them abruptly and 
Walker took the bottles of beer from his raincoat pockets. 

Mary Hibberd was talking very quickly. “You mustn’t mind 
my brother. He’s been working all day and he’s tired and he 
doesn’t agree with a lot of the things I do, but he’s very nice 
really, only he’s just a little bit . . 

“Bourgeois?*’ said Walker. 

She coloured. “I’d rather you didn’t make fun of me,’’ she 
said, and again Walker caught the pleading note as she opened 
the door. The room was very warm. There were at least a 
dozen people in it and a large and complicated record player. 
They had all been smoking and the smoke curled in heavy 
wisps like an oncoming mist. Every chair was occupied and 
some of the party were sitting on cushions on the floor. 
Walker put his bottles of beer beside a long row of drinks in 
the comer and was introduced in rapid succession to all the 
people who had talked to him after the meeting and a num- 
ber of others so like them in dress, speech and political 
attitude that he found it hard to recognise newcomers. A 
chair was found for him, a glass of beer thrust into his hand, 
and the whole party looked at him expectantly. The record 
player was silent, and Walker realised that he was the guest 
of honour, the star lum. He sipped primly at his beer and 
waited to see who would get him started. Inevitably it was 
Turner. 

“I’ve just been telling them how you made mincemeat of 
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old Potter's lecturer," he said. Walker grunted; it seemed to 
be expected of him. The air seemed filled with silent applause. 
He should have been delighted with the situation, but in his 
present state of tension it was hard to appreciate the joke. 

"The way you told him you’d been five years in South 
America. It cut the ground right out from under him," said 
Turner, who didn’t mind using Americanisms provided they 
were obscure enough. 

Ward or Clasper — or was it Toogood? — said: "Did you 
like South America, Mr Walker?" 

"I made a lot of money there," said Walker. "I liked it." 

"But the poverty and so on?" said Miss Johns severely. 
“Surely you didn’t like that?” 

“No, I didn’t like that," said Walker. 

"Really, Hilda, what could anybody do?" Turner said. 

“Excuse me, I didn’t mean to be rude," Miss Johns said. 

“You weren’t," said Walker. "Just interested. I\lid what 
everybody else did. First I was horrified, then I hated it, then 
I worried about it, and finally I got used to it." 

“Used to it?" Miss Johns didn’t like that at all. 

“Of course. It ran right through the system in every country 
I went to. Not enough capital, far too much inefficiency and 
a climbing birth-rate. 1 had to get used to it. I wanted to stay 
there." 

"Despite the poverty?" asked Turner. 

“Almost, you might sav, because of it,” Walker said. “I 
wanted to make money. South America was the place to 
make it. There were lots of mosquitos. I got used to them, 
too.” 

“You can also get rid of mosquitoes," said Miss Johns. 

"Of course you can, but you can’t stop them biting. The 
amount of money I made didn't make the slightest difference. 
There would have been about as much point in giving it away 
as there was in making it. What’s needed is capital investment 
and technologists and a new educational system. They aren’t 
very likely to happen." 

"Where did you go?" Miss Hibberd asked. 

“Mexico, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Brazil. All o\cr the place." 
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“And was it always like that?" 

“Not always. Not where there’s oil. But mostly." 

“And you say you liked it?" Miss Johns still found it hard 
to believe. 

“Of course. It was dirt-cheap; you could have a wonderful 
time." 

Walker paused; nobody said anything. “That's the only 
way there is. You’re an individucl^ but you are also part of 
a group. As a part of a group 1 made money; as an individual 
1 did what 1 could." Everyone relaxed. They were sure of 
him now, and he was giving them exactly what they wanted 
— a mixture of toughness and pity and common sense. Walker 
went on talking like a Los Angeles “private eye" but at least 
he didn’t have to think of Inspector Hibberd and the sergeant 
whom Marshall had hit. 

“What could you do?" Miss Johns asked. “1 mean, you 
said it was hopeless." 

“I could take a bomb in a suitcase and leave it in the room 
under the balcony the president was to speak from; I could 
sit in the caf^ across the street, waiting, drinking coffee; I 
could see the explosion, the president helping the rescue 
work, the first broken body . Walker ceased recalling 
the past and said quickly : “You could help the Party, tip 
them off when to strike, warn them if there was to be a comb- 
out." 

“You mean the . . . Communist Party?" Miss Hibbcid 
asked. 

“It was a good thing to be in, then," said Walker. “It was 
all so unimaginably different, and all so long ago." Miss 
Hibberd flushed, and Turner asked: “Poetry, isn’t it?” 

Walker could have kissed him. 

“Weren’t you ever arrested?" Miss Johns asked. 

Walker shook his head. “I worked for a big combine that 
was very anti-Left. Who would ever suspect me?” 

“You mean armaments?" asked Turner. His voice was 
hushed. 

“Soft drinks," Walker said. Turner looked disappointed. 

“It was pretty dull, mostly," Walker continued. “I mean, 
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I wasn’t a spy or anything. I was just a technocrat making a 
lot of money and appeasing my conscience when it pricked 
too hard.” 

Miss Johns said : “I’m sure you weren’t,” and Turner looked 
as if he wanted to say, “Hear, hear.” 

‘Old Potter,” said Toogood, “he’s completely without clues, 
isn’t he?” 

Walker said : “It’s different here . . . and now. Then and 
there you only had black and white to deal with. If you 
were . . . wicked, you knew it, you couldn’t kid yourself. At 
least ...” He broke off. 

Turner nodded. “Like Spain,” he said, and Walker, remem- 
bering Willis, loved him like a brother. 

Miss Johns said: “Our generation — excuse me but you 
realise of course that the difference in your age and mine is 
completely fortuitous — ” 

Walker bowed and Miss Hibberd said: “Really, 'Hilda ! ” 

“Our generation doesn’t know what it’s like to fight in a 
really just cause. 1 mean, take Korea and Algeria and so on.” 

Walker said : “Nobody does. No cause is really just.” 

“But you said ...” 

“1 talk too much,” said Walker. “The only lesson I ever 
learned is that all violence is bad and always leads to more 
violence.” 

They looked disappointed then, and Walker had to tell 
them more to cheer them up. Descriptions of riots did it best. 
At last he said : “I’ve talkea far too much. Do you think we 
might have some more music?” 

“You like jazz?” asked Clasper— )r Toogood, or Ward — 
Walker still wasn’t sure 

And then he had to tell them about hearing Sidney Bechet 
in Paris and Louis Armstrong m New York. As he told them, 
he jeered at himself for the admiration he was deliberately 
inciting, but he needed it more than the whisky his system 
still clamoured for. He wished he had met Matisse too — there 
was a print of his on the wall — ^buL these kids were quick; 
they would spot a phoney fast enough. Turner brought him 
another glass of beer, and they all listened in complete silence 
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to Royal Garden Blues. These were Aficionados, and Walker 
didn’t have to speak another word until Miss Hibberd went 
to bring in tea and sandwiches. He found that he was relieved 
when the talk became general then. His common sense was 
coming back, and he was beginning to realise the danger of 
talking too much in this policeman's house. These kids 
admired him, he knew that. He'd talked well, and they'd 
believed every word and they thought he was a hero. That 
was fine, but he'd paid a high price for admiration — his 
anonymity. He’d told them things he hadn't even thought 
about for years, things that gave him stature and virtue, that 
contradicted the feeling the thin man gave him that he was 
unimportant and vaguely disgusting. But a police inspector 
lived here, and this girl, this Miss Hibberd, had seen him in 
his working clothes. There was also the business of Marshall. 
If he talked — and of course he would talk — Walker would be 
arrested, and probably sent to gaol. He got up abruptly. They 
were reluctant to let him leave; and Miss Hibberd followed 
him out into the hall and helped him on with his coat. 

Walker said softly : “Did you tell them in there that you 
saw me the other day in my work-clothes?’’ 

She shook her head. “But they know you aien’t all that 
well off. They saw you after the meeting, you know.’’ He 
had forgotten. “1 shan't say anything if you don’t want me 
to." 

“Better not,’’ said Walker. “It would take too long to ex- 
plain, but I’d rather you didn't '' 

“I promise,’’ she said. She made it into a sacred trust. 

“I’ve had a delightful evening, thank you," said Walker. 

“It was lovely having you," Miss Hibberd said. 

He opened the door and turned back to say goodbye again. 
Miss Hibberd stood watching him, looking worried and pretty 
and pathetic. 

She said : “I know it sounds awful cheek, Mr Walker, but 
please . . . could I see you again some time ... by yourself, 
I mean? It's awfully important.” 

Walker said : “Of course,” his nerves ringing alarm bells. 
“Any time. Do you want me to come here?” 
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“Oh, no,“ said the girl. “I mean it's out of your way and 
so on. Couldn't we meet for tea — in Herrington's for 
instance?" 

“I'd have to go home and change. I'd be late," said Walker, 
visualising himself in his work-clothes among Herrington's 
dainty teas. “Meet me for a drink in the “Swan" — cocktail bar. 
1 could get home and change first." 

Her brow wrinkled. “Tomorrow's no good. I promised to 
go to church with Mum. Can I come on Monday?" 

“Of course," Walker said. “Half-past eight. It'll be pretty 
full by then and we can talk." 

He went home in terror. 


ApW.B* — 
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On Monday morning Mason sent for him. There was a note 
tucked into his board telling him to report to the Fettling 
Department and when he got there they were already hard 
at it, working furiously for the fantastic sums of money the 
rest of Crawford’s envied them so heartily. He showed 
Mason’s note at the police office and they let him through at 
once. Walker put it away in a pocket of his overalls, then 
walked quickly past the sand mills, the core ovens, the mould- 
ing machines, the furnaces. It was very hot and already he 
could feel the sweat greasing his back so that when he turned 
the comer at the oxygen 'tore that led to the Fettling Shops 
the blast of air made him shiver, and the cold sweat was 
clammy round his body. 

He could see three or four of the bombs then, the first he 
had ever seen; they had been cast but not cleaned up. Their 
cases were rough, pitted and uneven, very much in need 
of the beauty treatment of re-heat furnaces and wheelabrator 
to give them the dull gleam of efficiency. Mason was talking 
to a charge-hand and Walker waited respectfully until he had 
finished. The railway line ran behind Mason’s office and the 
inspection sheds. They could lead the bombs straight from 
the sheds on to trucks, and that meant twelve-foot walls 
topped with broken glass. There would be a police patrol, too. 
But the manager’s office was between Mason’s and the oxygen 
store, and inside the office there would be the plans. Walker 
wondered if the thin man had any plan to overcome the fact 
that the bomb shops worked day and night. Getting in would 
be easy; getting in unseen next door to impossible. The charge- 
hand turned away and Walker went up to Mason. 

Mason didn’t speak for a moment; this was something he 
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liked too much to spoil with words. He was good at his job, 
bloody good, and the office knew it. He didn’t make mistakes 
and they let him have his own way. Men wanted to work for 
him, waylaid him in the streets and begged him, like this 
fellow; Mason felt on top of the world, like that Roman 
centurion in the Bible. 

’’You still want to work with me?” he asked. 

”Yes, Mr Mason.” 

’’There’s a job in the shot-blast compartment,” said Mason, 
then, as Walker hesitated, he said : ’’Pay averages twenty-five 
a week and you’re O.K. as long as you keep your suit on.” 

vValker stayed quiet. 

’’Well, d’you want it?” Mason asked. 

”Yes,” said Walker. People rarely say just, ”Yes”, and 
nothing more, and Mason looked at Walker, dubious. The 
cider man’s face told him nothing. He was like all the rest; 
nothing to say because he was stupid and a general kbourer 
for the same reason. 

“Right,” said Mason. “I lerc’s your pass ” He handed Walker 
a square of yellow pasteboard, stamped with the words 
“Admit” and “Works Number”. Walker’s name and number 
were typewritten in. 

“This is secret work, government stuff,” said Mason. “There 
isn’t a war on now but there might be one day, and if there 
was you’d be glad if >ou were on the side that has these 
bombs. Got it?” 

“Yes, Mr. Mason,” said Vvalkcr. 

“So don’t talk about your woik outside. This is our bomb. 
Crawford’s is the only place that kre vs how to make it and 
they’re only making it for Britain, sc keep your mouth shut. 
Got that?” 

“Yes, Mr Mason ” 

The whole speech had been rattled off in the fast, un- 
inflected voice of an old-fashioned guide takmg a party of 
tourists round a castle. Walker looked at the walls topped 
with broken glass, felt the warmth ol c re-heat furnaces on 
his back. It was an apt enough image. This was as good a 
torture chamber as any. 
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“Right. Report to Norman Bates in the shot-blasting shop,” 
said Mason. “He’ll put you right. And for God’s sake remem- 
ber to wear that protective clothing. That’s what we bought 
it for.” 

“I’ll remember,” said Walker. “And thanks very much, Mr 
Mason.” 

“That’s all right. Off you go,” Mason said, and watched 
him go to the door of the shot-blasting shop. As Walker 
opened it he heard faintly the fantastically fast rattle of small 
shot forced under pressure through a metal hose against the 
surface of the bomb, wearing it gradually, irresistibly, 
smooth. 

Norman Bates was small, drunken, malicious. As charge- 
hand in the shot-blasting shop he had a job which delighted 
him. Men were always getting hurt, but it was their own 
fault and they couldn’t touch him for it; he got paid well and 
didn’t have to work much, and he had plenty of time for 
gossip. He liked his work. Walker was just his meat; big, 
shambling, unsure of himself. 

“You ever done this before?” he asked. The machine-gun 
rattle was much more audible now, and he had to shout. 
Walker shook his head. 

“Take a look in there,” said Bates. He gestured with his 
thumb to the row of shot-firing compartments, each one 
closed with an air-tight door with a tiny porthole of thick 
glass set high up in it. Walker peered down into the room 
beyond, small and windowless and almost filled with a five- 
hundreipound bomb and a figure in a suit of heavy canvas 
like a diver’s, a mask and goggles covering his face. He held 
the end of an articulated metal tube with which he was 
hosing down the bomb-casing. Small shot filled the air like 
shining hail, bouncing from the bomb against the walls and 
the padded protective clothing of the worker. In each com- 
partment a man was doing a similar job. Two more men were 
sitting in Bates’s room, reading their papers folded up into 
tiny squares, waiting their turn to handle the hose. Behind 
them, extra suits of protective clothing hung from the wall. 

“Clever, isn’t it?” said Bates. "Only trouble is them ruddy 
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little marbles hurt if they hit you, and they kick up a hell of 
a lot of dust. Dust is bad for the lungs.” The little man leered, 
tapped his chest and coughed horribly. Walker said nothing. 

"O’ course, if you wear your helmet you’re all right,” Bates 
went on. “Only trouble is some of the lads don’t find they 
can breathe so easy in them helmets. They just use the masks. 
You ever wore one?” 

“Yes,” said Walker. 

“You breathe all right?” 

"Yes.” 

The unembellished affirmative worried Batss as much as it 
had Mason. “You don’t say much, do you?” he snapped. 

This was too easy. "No,” said Walker. The two men reading 
their papers chuckled. Bates said : “We haven’t much time for 
talk here so it's just as well. We were short-handed all day 
Saturday an’all.” It sounded like “Wu wa short handed 
Sarrada ’n’arl.” Walker waited. » 

“Feller called Marshall went sick and didn’t bother to tell 
us. Still hasn’t for that matter. English, are you?” 

“Yes,” said Walker. 

“For all I know you could be a Red Indian,” said Bates. 
“We’ve had just about everything else in this department. 
Hungarians, Czechs, Poles, a couple of niggers. Proper United 
Nations this place ! ” He looked at a battered alarm clock on 
a built-in shelf. “Henderson’s about due to come out now. 
You can go in there and see how you like it. Habbershaw 
here will show you how it’s done ” 

Habbershaw folded his paper up even tighter and stowed it 
away in his overalls. “You’re too bus • to show him yourself, 
1 suppose?” he said. Bates settled ba'’k luxuriously and lit a 
Woodbine. “That’s right,” he said. 

Habbershaw swore at him, uttering the vicious, malignant 
words with no apparent venom. Bates just smoked. 

“Ha’ ’way,” said Habbershaw at last. ‘Til show you how 
to get this bloody suit on. Real Savile Row job, this is.” 

As Walker zipped himself into his .>u.t. Bates said : “I sup- 
pose you heard the pay’s good? Twenty-five quid a week 
every week? Is that what they told you?” Walker pulled 
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hard at a zip. “Well, you heard right/' Bates continued. “But 
you get nowt for nowt in this world.” 

“Ye dee,” said Habbershaw. 

“If you leave your helmet off, you get silicosis. If ye keep 
it on, you double your work,” said Bates, and added, with 
enormous satisfaction : “Ye'll see.” 

Walker saw. It was incredibly hot in the suit, and the mask 
and helmet were hard to get used to. The enormous pressure 
of the shot, five thousand pounds per square inch, made the 
metal hose heavy to handle, and manoeuvring it to reach the 
under-side of the bomb was a tremendous labour. All around 
him the shot hissed and pattered, smashing themselves flat 
against the bomb's rounded surface. The sheer force of impact 
removed the sand that had burned into the metal from the 
casting, leaving it smooth and menacing. Despite the sweat 
that soaked into him. Walker began at last to like the job. 

The work was absorbing, but hard, so that by knocking-off 
time he found himself shivering as he walked through the 
shop and waited in a queue to have his pass examined. He 
hadn't thought about the thin man at all 
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Kurt came in promptly at eight, bought a glass of rum and 
sat down beside Walker. The big room was half empty. 

“You have news?” 

‘I’m in the bomb shop. I started today,” Walker said. 

“Tell me.” 

Rapidly Walker explained, drawing a rough plan on a piece 
of paper as he talked. Kurt knew all about shot-blasting, and 
Walker could .see that he understood the layout of the glass- 
lopped walls, patrolling policemen, the manager’s qffice not 
fifty yards away from where they would break in. He’d know 
it anyway. Walker thought. He’s only making me do this 
because it’s less trouble for himself, and because I have to be 
arrested. 

“With you inside, it is easy,” said Kurt. “You get hold of 
a key to the office building ...” 

“No need. It’s open all the time,” said Walker. 

“So?” Was he surprised? 

“The bomb shop’s working day and night. If the works 
manager isn’t in the shop 1 s assistant is, so the main office is 
always left open. He just locks the door to his o^vn office.” 

“How do you know this in one day?” 

“1 asked.” 

“You were discreet?’’ 

“I had to be.” said Walker savagely. 

“Of course We trust you,” said Kurt. Amazingly, there 
was no trace of irony in his voice. “You see how it will be 
done?” Walker shook his head. "Of course you do. You are 
sulking.” Still amazed. Walker reali '’d that Kurt was chiding 
him gently. “There are spare suits and masks?” Walker 
nodded. 
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“Good. It would be diflUcuIt to buy them. I get in, we go 
across the shop wearing the suits and goggles ...” 

“Just you and me?” Walker asked. 

Kurt’s smile was brief and brilliant as winter sunlight. 

“Perhaps. Our friend ... he finds this sort of thing very 
hard on his nerves. We get in when the manager is out in 
the shop. He is away how long?” 

“I don’t know,” said Walker. 

“You will find out. We shall need less than an hour. It will 
be an old safe. Then we take our pictures with an infra-red 
flash. It is easy. No lights, you see.” 

“I see,” Walker said. “When do we do it?” 

“Soon. When you discover a time when the manager will 
leave his ofiice for an hour. It is best we give ourselves an 
hour. It would help also if you can find out if his safe has a 
key or a combination.” 

“All right.” 

“I think we do this very quickly,” said Kurt. “You are like 
our friend. You worry too much.” Again, he smiled. "But 
when you do this, Mr . . . Walker, at least you are doing a 
useful act. That is some consolation, surely?” 

Walker said nothing, and Kurt shrugged. "I am wrong to 
rush you. It will come.” 

"Are you by any chance trying to get me back?” Walker 
asked. 

“Maybe. If you want to come. When it is over 1 think you 
will want to. I hope so. I like you. We could work together 
I, too, am an engineer, you know. Not a technologist like you, 
but a craftsman, a good craftsman.” He sounded eager, almost 
placatory, and Walker’s amazement gave place to yet another 
fear. “But you ...” Kurt went on, "what you have done is 
brilliant. Even now. Look how you manage to get the job we 
say you must have. You get it in a week. Another man might 
have waited a month.” 

“You only gave me ten days,” said Walker. 

Again Kurt shrugged. "Of course. It was necessary. It pro- 
duced results. How did you do it?” 

Walker said : “I’d rather not go into that.” 
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"Very well. You will get the information we want very 
soon. What was it, please?” 

“When the manager’s likely to be away for at least an hour, 
and the type of safe,” said Walker. 

"Good. You will come here again between eight and nine 
as before.” 

“All right,” said Walker. 

Kurt drained his glass. “I shall go now to tell our friend. 
He will be pleased.” 

Walker said: “What’s our friend’s name?” 

Kurt’s face clouded. “I told him he was wrong not to tru.st 
you, but he insisted. I am sorry. He is calling himself Carr — 
Harry Carr.” 

Walker said carefully : “He’s very thorough.” 

“It makes no difference,” Kurt said. “Our enterprise will 
be a big success. You wdll see.” 

“For God’s sake stop clowning! You know perfectly well 
the two of you are going to shop me for it.” Kurt said nothing. 
“You’ll give me some money, I dare say, and it won’t matter 
a damn to you if the police catch me or not, but you'll shop 
me anyway.” 

“Why should we?” 

‘To save your own skins. You have other jobs to do in 
England, I suppose.” 

“If you are sure, why do you not turn . . . what is it?” 

“Queen’s Evidence.” 

“Why not?” 

“You know why not. Because I’m already wanted.” 

“South America?” 

“Yes.” 

“That was a great misfortune, but it could not be helped. 
Mistakes are bound to happen.” Walker, frantic with rage and 
horror, could not reply. Kurt continued : “You are right about 
our jobs in England. There is much work; difficult work. Too 
much work for two. We need someone else.” He sat down 
at the table again. “We were going betray you. It was 
necessary, we think. Now I am not so sure. It is better you 
come back to us.” Walker shook his head. 
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“Why not? You still believe in us?“ 

He could not speak. 

“Kamerad,” Kurt said softly, “you do not want people to 
get hurt? You wish to spare all?” 

Walker nodded. 

“Not some, all? Not just yourself, everyone?” 

“Yes.” 

“So you do nothing? This is silly.” 

“Bourgeois sentimentality.” 

Kurt's smile was indulgent. “I am an engineer. Jargon is 
not important to me. People are important. I wish to spare 
people, to help them. It is by action that I help, not by doing 
nothing.” 

“You never made a mistake,” said Walker. 

“Not a big mistake, not like yours. I am not so important 
I am a small man; I make small mistakes.” 

“Not many,” said Walker. “You’re still with us.” 

“A typical distortion of the capitalist press,” said Kurt, and 
winked. “I think you will come back.” 

Like the pictures. Walker thought. I kid him along, I agree 
with him, they take me into their secrets and I uncover the 
biggest Commie spy ring of all time. The whole thing ends 
in a gun-fight all over Crawford’s and the thin man plunges 
to his death into the furnace. (The thought, stupid as it was, 
gave him a vicious satisfaction.) I get shot, too. In the last reel 
my arm’s in a sling and 1 have a scar on my cheekbone — right 
profile; it’s the better one. But my hair’s neatly combed. Of 
course. Then they give me a free pardon, a King’s Messenger 
badge and a blonde. I walk off clutching all three, into the 
sunset. Somebody says, “There goes a wonderful guy,” and 
somebody else says, “He did it because he believed.” 

“I’m never coming back,” said Walker. “I can’t.” 

“I could threaten you,” said Kurt. “I could defeat you. but 
we do not want a defeated man. I want you to change your 
mind.” 

“It’s impossible.” 

“It is unlikely. But I think it will happen.” He got up then 
and left. 
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She was sitting at a table away from the bar, an almost full 
glass of sherry in front of her. Walker, looking at her, knew 
at once that he looked right in that elegant, fussy little bar, 
and that she looked all wrong. Her clothes were simple with- 
out being chic, her make-up was amateurish in the extreme, 
and she didn’t like sherry. To keep her waiting was the kind 
of minor cruelty for which Walker was instantly sorry. He 
hurried over. “I’m very late,” he said. “Excuse me.” 

She smiled, weakly. She had a weak face, but her eyes were 
lovely, big and deep blue. “1 thought you weren’t coming. I 
was just going to leave.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t. Some business came up and I just 
couldn’t get away.” The barman came up, and he asked : 
“\^'hat would you like?” 

•‘Nothing, thank you.” Her hand moved involuntarily 
towards her glass. 

"Sure?” She nodded. “I’ll have a whisk\ and soda.” 

“Large one, sir?” 

“Small one.” He had to ue careful. 

“What can I do for \ ou ? ’ he asked. 

Mary Hibberd said : “1 don’t kno' . I’m beginning to think 
It was all a stupid mistake.” 

He offered her a cigarette; she refused. “I don’t smoke, 
much,” she said. 

“I don’t think you really wanted to talk about your lack 
of vices,” Walker said. “You wanted to see me about some- 
thing urgent ” 

“I ... I can’t. It’s no good. Pleasi. txcuse me.” 

She got up to go but he detained her, his hand on her arm. 
She could feel the controlled strength of his grip on her flesh. 
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“Wait a minute,” Walker said. “Give me time to finish my 
drink.” 

“All right.” She sat down again. The silence was heavy 
and prolonged. 

He said at last : “You know, this kind of behaviour is very 
tantalising. You make urgent assignations, you have me break- 
ing my neck to get here, even if I was late; then you won’t 
tell me what it’s all about.” 

“It wasn’t an assignation,” she said. "It was . . . just . . . 
well, I wanted to talk to you.” 

"Talk then.” That was the way; avuncular, but not elderly 
avuncular, with just a little bit of bullying to spice it 
with. 

“I made a stupid mistake. I’m sorry. I shouldn’t have wasted 
your time.” 

“We all make mistakes,” said Walker, hating every word, 
“And you’re not wasting my time.” 

“It was only . . . when I saw you at the meeting, and when 
you were at our house last Saturday, well, you looked 
different.” 

“Different from when?” 

“From now.” 

“This gets more and more involved,” said Walker. “How 
different?” 

She was blushing, fiery with embarrassment. It made her 
look ugly, and again Walker felt a warm gush of pity for 
her. 

“I can’t explain,” she said at last. “It’s just this place.” 

“I thought that you would like it here.” 

“I don’t like drinking very much. I came here because you 
suggested it.” 

“Well then?” 

“You look at home here, as if you were used to it. I don’t 
mean drinking, but this is an expensive sort of place and only 
people with pots of money can afford to come here, and . . . 
well, somehow you look like that.” 

“Whereas ...” 

“Whereas the last time I saw you you looked like just an 
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ordinary workman with his best suit on and the time before 
that you were black from the foundry in dirty overalls.” This 
time her voice was indignant. 

Walker said carefully : “That time, when I had come out of 
the foundry, I accused myself of inverted snobbery. I hope 
you’re not guilty of it, too.” 

“You smelt of beer,” said the girl. 

“Now I smell of whisky," Walker said. “Do you mind?” 

“Of course not. It isn’t that at all.” 

"I’ll tell you the story of my life,” said Walker. “1 once 
made a great deal of money, working in South America. Then 
my conscience got the better of me and I got rid of most of 
it and came back to England to work at ray trade. Then 1 lived 
happy ever after.” 

“You’re making fun of me,” she said. 

“No, I’m not. That's just about the whole story. The work 
I’m doing now is honest and satisfying. What I did before . . . 
wasn’t.” 

“You mean, this is like going into a monastery?” 

“In a way, except that I don’t yet believe in monasteries 
and things. I’ve got a long way to go.” 

“D’you mean what you did in South America wasn’t 
honest?” 

“I told you at the party, don’t you remember? It was 
capitalism gone mad. After a while I couldn’t stand it. I ran 
home.” 

“But you did say you helped people. The Communists I 
mean.” 

"As much as I dared. But you sc ', I didn’t really care for 
them very much, either.” 

“I see.” 

"And I kept one good suit to wear in case a beautiful, 
mysterious young woman should ever make an assignation 
with me in the cocktail bar of the ‘White Swan’.” 

This time her smile was quite happy. “I do understand now, 
but 1 don’t think you’re being very fi r to yourself, honestly 
I don’t. Maybe I should tell you after all. It’s only fair ... I 
mean you explained things to me which weren’t really any 
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of my business. The trouble is this shows me up as a stupid 
little busybody.” 

‘That I don’t believe,” said cavalier Walker. 

“It’s true.” She was very earnest. “You see George, that’s 
my brother ...” 

“I remember,” said Walker. 

“He’s very friendly with Sergeant Ormiston — police 
sergeant that is — ^and last Friday night Sergeant Ormiston was 
set on in a pub quite near Benson’s, where I work.” 

‘‘I remember,” said Walker. 

“Well, one of the men fell down the pub stairs when he 
was running away and he’s in hospital with concussion, and 
the other two got away. And then after George told me I 
suddenly remembered . . . this is perfectly dreadful.” 

“Finish it, please,” said Walker. 

“Well, you did look as if you’d been running and you smelt 
horribly of beer and ... I just thought you might . . ” Her 
voice faded. She was blushing again. 

“I might have been one. And now I wear an expensive suit 
you think I’m not?” 

“It isn’t that. It’s just ... the way you behaved at the 
meeting and talked at our house, I knew you wouldn't be 
the sort to get in a fight in a pub. Not to start one, that is. 
So I made up my mind to ask you.” 

“But, my dear girl, why didn’t you tell your brother?” 

“I couldn’t,” said the girl. “I know I should have told him, 
but I couldn’t bear to. Not till I was sure.” 

“Why not?” 

“The kind of person you are, the things you’ve done ... I 
couldn’t mix you up with the police.” Walker released his 
breath in a long sigh. 

“You’re quite sure it’s true, then?” 

She looked shocked. “Of course it’s true. You shouldn’t 
say things like that. You know perfectly well ...” Her voice 
faded and she took a prim sip of sherry. “Tm afraid I admire 
you very much.” 

“You’re a romantic,” Walker said. 

“You mean like Tennyson?” She was deeply shocked, and 
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Walker, struggling with his laughter, said : “No. I mean like 
Turner.*' 

“John's all right," said Mary. 

“Of course. But he doesn't know these things at first hand. 
You don't either. I do." She didn't speak. “Look," he said. 
“I’ve got a friend called Joe Pike. He served in Korea. He'll 
never forget it. I could read up more about what went on in 
Korea than Joe could work out in a hundred years. But he 
was there. He knows." 

“But you’re an educated man,” said Miss Hibberd. 

“How do you know?" 

‘ Anyone can tell. The way you talk, what you talk about. 
I . . . we . . . you’re the sort of person we want to be.” 

No comment. Walker thought. “Lducation doesn’t enter 
into it," he said at last. “It’s what you do, or don’t do. That's 
everything. It’s better not to get mixed up in these things at 
all, but once you are, you have to be very very caKiful of 
what you do. Otherwise ...” 

“Well?" 

“You hate yourself," said Walker. “That's the same as 
hating the world. Now I’m a romantic, too. Call me Alfred. 
This chap with concussion — is he very bad?" 

“I think so, George says he was the one they wanted most, 
anyway. Why?" 

“I don’t know," said Walker. “I was just changing the 
conversation.” 

She had finished her sherry and was looking at hei watch. 
She had to get home, her brother was on the two-till-ten shift 
and her mother was away. George, h^ gathered, was her only 
household god. Walker went with her to the bus stop, tuck- 
ing her arm through his as they walked. Her fingers were soft, 
passive against his coat, her whole body obedient as he guided 
her through the black corridors of streets, splashed with 
brilliant white where the lamps fiercely burned. In the bus 
shelter, he put his arm about her. She was still obedient, 
attentive; the impetus entirely his u^xl. He felt old, tired, 
unwilling, hating the demands of her implacable femininity. 
He began to talk again, but the weight of her inside his arm 
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was Itself an interruption It was necessary to kiss her and 
he did so without success But when he had finished she 
pressed closer to him and her voice was lazy with content 
“You haven’t known many girls, have you’” she said 
“No Not many.” He desperately wanted to laugh 
“1 thought you hadn’t I’m glad” Her hand, soft, cold, 
stroked his face. “When can I see you agam?” 

“Very soon, I hope,” he said “The trouble is I never quite 
know what shift I’m on " 

“Could you write to me when you’re free’ 1 mean 
you do want to see me again, don’t you’ You’re not just 
bemg polite or anything?” 

“I want to see you very much ’ 

“Could you write to me at Benson’s’ Mark it private and 
address it to me Come next Saturday if you like, we’re going 
to Allen Toogood’s 1 must go There’s my bus ’ 

She kissed him agam, on the cheek, and ran She doesn’t 
even know my first name. Walker thought, she hasn’t even 
told me where Toogood lives But she’s happy She’s one up 
on Hilda Johns, and she likes me He lit a cigarette, his own 
bus wouldn’t be long 
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It took four days to get Kurt’s information. The safe was a 
very old Chubb with a key and the works manager or under- 
manager, Walker discovered after he’d done a half-shift’s 
overtime, generally made a tour of the yard between eleven 
and twelve. An hour was all Kurt needed. 

He went back to the “Prince of Wales” as soon as he knew. 
Kurt and the thin man were already there, drinking with 
Alderman Potter. Walker went to the bar and ordered a beer, 
but the thin man was waving to him. 

“Hallo, Kurt, Mr Carr,” he .said. “Not often we see you 
here.” His Tyneside accent was perfect 

“We come in here quite often nowadays,” said the thin 
man. “I was hoping it wouldn’t be long before we ran into 
you. This is Alderman Potter, by the way. Walker, Alderman 
Potter’s trying to make a Socialist out of me.” 

“Where’s the future in the Tory party?” asked the aider- 
man. “After the next election . . .” He stared suddenly at 
Walker, “Weren’t you at thv last U.N.A. meeting?” he asked. 
“You’re the feller who asks all the awkward questions, aren’t 
you?” 

“Not me,” said Walker. “I’m not much of a hand at meet- 
ings.” 

Potter glowered. “You’ve got a double then. And he’s a 
dab-hand at asking awkward questions, the same feller. Sure 
it wasn’t you?” 

“Course I’m sure. I never go to meetings. Can’t be bothered 
with them.” 

Potter mouthed the bait like an idiot salmon. “That’s where 
you fellers make your biggest mistake,” he said. “You ought 
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to go to meetings, it*s in your own interest. If you don't, 
bloated capitalists like Mr Carr here’ll be taking back all we’ve 
gained from them. They’re crafty, these lads. They want 
watching.” He twinkled cheerfully at the thin man, sure that 
his impudence would be forgiven. 

“This U.N.A. caper,” Walker said. “Is it like the Buffs, or 
what?” 

The civic dignitary managed to look simultaneously dis- 
gusted and delighted. “It’s the United Nations Association,” 
he said. And from then on he ignored Walker completely. 
Walker found a half-smoked Woodbine and was happy watch- 
ing Kurt and the thin man wait for Alderman Potter to go 
away, but Potter on the Defects of a Property-owning 
Democracy was a hard man to stop, and Potter the evangelical 
Socialist wasn’t to be deterred by a bad audience, even if it 
was a small one. Eventually the thin man broke it up. 

“I’m afraid we’ll have to move on,” he said. “I’m sorry to 
have to break off in the middle of this fascinating discussion.” 
Only a politician, thought Walker, could ignore the venom 
of that last word. 

“That’s all right,” said Potter. “We'll continue it some 
other time.” He looked disappointed for a moment, then he 
brightened, ll would have been his round next. 

Kurt, Walker and the thin man lelt him triumphant and 
walked to the ash-strewn car-park three blocks away. A 
drizzle of rain was falling and all the wa> the thin man 
cursed Potter with his own thin, driving intensity. 

“It was impossible not to speak to him,” Kurt said. “He is 
the true man of politics. He must have an audience.” 

“Of all the wretched luck ...” the thin man interrupted 
his pansy act and cursed in inappropriate Old English mono- 
syllables, breaking off suddenly to turn on Walker: “And 
how did he come to recognise you, sweetie?” 

Walker told him about the U.N.A. meeting, and the thin 
man waited until he had finished, then : “You’re so decent,” 
he said. “The whole world’s sweetheart, you little Mary 
Pickford, you.” 

Walker stopped suddenly and gripped the thin man’s arm. 
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swinging him round so that they faced each other. 'That's 
enough,” he said. “You’.e mad because you met Potter. All 
right. But find another vd'ipping-boy.” 

The thin man stared at him, not moving. Kurt looked 
nervously up and down the street, nobody was in sight. “Let 
us get in the car,” he said. “We can talk there.” They went 
the rest of the way in silence. 

The car was a new Ford, a big one. The thin man was doing 
himself well. Kurt opened the car doors and the three 
men sat in the front bench seat. Walker in the middle, 
immobilised. 

“Quite the he-man, aren’t we?” the thin man said. “Never 
mind, it's nice to see you've got some spirit left. There's just 
one thing — what are we going to do if your pal Marshall kicks 
oft?” 

Walker’s gasp was quite audible. 

“I’m glad you’re not going to w^astc time denying it,” the 
thin man said. Walker stared hard at the raindrops misting 
the car’s windscreen. Outside was a pale world ot frosted 
glass, a shimmering, slowly restless world like a moving sea. 
He wanted desperately to be a part oi it, to escape fiom the 
sharply defined issues inside the car. 

Kurt said : “Potter told us. When he said that Marshall 
worked at Crawford’s, we knew it was )cu.” 

“hven old Potter helps the cause,” said the thin man. 

“Why did he tell you?” Walker asked. 

“Now, sweetie, don’t upset \ ourself. Wc all know how 
violent you can get when you’re roused.” said the thin man. 

“How did he know?” Walker asker 

“Potter knows everything. His fiieid the Chief Constable 
told him just the other day. But wc arc not blaming you for 
this Marshall. It was necessary and eflective. But it will be 
better for you if he does not die,” Kurt said. 

“Will it really?” said Walker. 

“I am serious about this. You are a tender-hearted man. If 
he dies, you will feel responsible.” 

“Kurt, don’t be so silly,” said the thin man. “If he dies, 
you’ll hold us responsible, won’t you?” 
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Walker said nothing. 

“Give us your information,” said Kurt, and the thin man 
was instantly silent. 

“The safe’s an old Chubb. It opens with a key." 

“How many keys are there?” Kurt asked. 

"I don’t know. The only one I’ve seen, the works manager 
carries. When he’s not there, the under-manager has it.” 

"Do they leave the office?” 

Walker nodded. “Whoever’s on day shift spends at least an 
hour in the foundry, from about two till three — inspection 
tour. The one on night shift does the same about midnight.” 

“Could you get on night shift?” 

“When?” 

“Next week?” 

Walker shook his head. “Maybe the week after,” he said. 
“But don’t make me try too hard. I’ll have to see.” 

“No more shoves downstairs,” said the thin man. "Aider- 
man Potter might get suspicious. But you’ll try, won’t you, 
for our sakes?” 

Kurt said ; “Sometimes you talk too much. This man has 
done very well. With his help this business will be very easy. 
Why do you make fun of him?” His voice trembled with 
anger. 

“Because I don’t trust him,” said the thin man. “He’s a 
tender-hearted man. Remember?” 

“He is a good man, with a fine brain. Sometimes he is too 
humane. He thinks too much of one man and not enough of 
all men, but that is a good fault. It would be better for you 
if you had this fault.” 

The thin man said, quite seriously ; “I think about one man 
all the time. Myself. That’s why I’ve done so well, and lasted 
so long. And I don’t trust Walker. Come in again next Satur- 
day, sweetie, and tell us you’re on the night shift.” 

“There is no need to go to that pub any more. I will give 
you our address,” said Kurt. 

“No,” said the thin man. 

“1 will give you our address. We are sta)dng at the 
‘Leopard’ in Long Horton. You can write to us there. But 
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please, no postcards, eh?” The smile he gave Walker was 
eager, pleading for friendship. 

“Kurt, sometimes I could kill you, really I could,” the thin 
man said. But again the pansy inflection was missing, and 
the voice was just a voice stating a fact. "One letter, sweetie,” 
he continued, “addressed to Tenry Carr, Esquire.” 

He opened the car door and got out, then gestured briefly 
at Walker, dismissing him. Walker heaved himself along the 
seat, but, before he could get out, Kurt touched his arm. 

“Do not worry,” he said. “There is no danger for you. I 
am sure that everything will be all right.” 

“Oh, get out!” said the thin man, and Walker obeyed. As 
he walked towards his bus stop the Ford swept past him, its 
two occupants serenely unaware of his existence. Walker, 
watching them go, thought how much be preferred the thin 
man’s simple hatred to Kurt’s relentless affection. 

It was at this point that Walker began to think a great 
deal about his wife, the proprietor of his house in Sussex, 
owner of his oil shares, director of the machine tool firm he 
had helped to found in 1901, in Oakland, California. It never 
seemed anything but inevitable to Walker that she should be 
free and wealthy, and that he should have supplied both 
wealth and freedom. Helena was that sort of person; unthink- 
able that she should be arrested, interrogated, poor. His last 
act before his flight had been to provide what evidence he 
could of her innocence; he had turned his money over to her 
months before. 

It wasn’t simply that she was beautiful. She had the kind 
of looks and sexual charm that belong as of right with the 
trappings of wealth : first-class cabins, orchestra stalls, mink, 
a couturier, a Cadillac, Miami, and trips to their European 
imitations whenever she felt bored. Impossible to send her to 
prison, and, anyway, she was innocent. He had always 
insisted that she shouldn’t be implicated, and he’d felt 
genuinely glad when he heard she’d got back to England and 
settled down in the house in Sussex in which he’d lived for 
exactly five weeks. It had been a bargain, bought at the be- 
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ginning of the war when prices were at rock-bottom, and 
cheaper even than it should have been because he*d paid for 
it in dollars. And she’d be able to keep it up; he’d left her 
plenty of money. 

The thought of that pleased Walker. He neither loved her 
nor desired her any more, but the thought of her, serene, 
elegant, in that beautifully designed Georgian showcase, was 
soothing and delightful. The fact of her wealth and, because 
of it, her beauty, was something he had provided. And she 
was such a precision job; as an engineer that pleased him, 
too. The skill with which the technicians had created the 
perfect complexion, the dramatic blackness of her hair, her 
body’s matchless proportions; and he had given that up, too, 
although she liked him better than anybody, and had usually 
been faithful to him when he was around. 

At first he thought he’d never cease from wanting her, but 
it had passed, and now he never wanted a woman at all. 
except to talk to. He wondered if she had divorced him, and 
rather hoped she had. It would be better for her, she could 
marry again (maybe she had done?), and she’d still have the 
money. Oh yes, whatever happened. Helena would still have 
the money. . , . 

“Time to wake up. Sleeping Beauty,’’ said Bates “You don’t 
want to let Habbershaw hog all the work now, do you?’’ 

“Maybe he’s left some lor you,” said Walker, “but 1 doubt 
it.” 

The waiting men laughed, and Bates strutted like an angry 
bantam up to him. “Ye’re a bloody sight too cocky for me. 
you arc. 1 don’t like it, see?” 

One of the waiting men, Henderson, said • “What’s the 
matter. Bates? Losing your sense o’ humour?” 

“Ye shut up an’ all.” Bates snapped. “I was talking to this 
clever feller here.” 

Walker said: “You carry on, Mr Bates. It’s better than 
working.” 

“I’m not satisfied with your work. If you don’t watch your- 
self, I’m going to have to tell Mason to let you go.” 
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Henderson said : “Don’t be daft. He works as hard as any- 
body. D'you think Mason’ll give him his cards just because 
you don’t like his face?’* 

“It’s him or me,’’ said Bates grandly. 

“We’ll miss you,’* said Walker. 

Henderson and his mate laughed again, and Bates, almost 
dancing with fury, began to curse them all with a violent 
filth of language that appalled them. The laughter stopped, 
and they looked at the little man with a kind of puzzled pity 
that made his language even more vicious. Walker, gambling 
on the results of what he was doing, stooped down and 
gripped him under the armpits, then, with Bates dangling like 
a big doll in his arms, carried him to a vacant peg and hung 
him by the collar of his dungarees among the suits of pro- 
tective clothing. 

“Now you can really lake it easy,” Walker said. 

Bates fluttered and struggled, helpless. 

“I bet that’s the first time you’ve been on the hook/' said 
Walker, and the others laughed again. 

“I’ll kill you for this,’’ Bates screamed. “And you, you 
bloody fools, get us down from here, can’t you?’’ 

“I’m terrified,’’ said Walker. “I’m goin’ into the workroom 
where I’m safe. You wouldn’t dare come in there.*’ Henderson 
looked at the watch he kept under his overalls. 

“You’re keen,’’ he said. “There’s five minutes yet.’’ 

“Go and tell it to Bates,’’ Walker said. “It’s his idea.’’ 

“The hell with Bates! The regulations say you haven’t got 
to do more than an hour, xsever. He’s been strctchin’ yours 
out to seventy minutes ever since you started.’’ 

“Never mind,’’ Walker said. “Thi. time it’s different. You 
go back and talk to him. You’ll see what I mean.’’ 

Henderson shrugged and went away as Walker adjusted his 
mask and went into the compartment. The rattle of shot on 
the bomb’s smooth contours smashed all thought out of his 
mind except the single urge to keep the metal hose pointed 
at the sand-pitted surface, making it grow smooth and un- 
blemished. Mason knew his job anyway; he was a good fore- 
man. There was only one thing he could do. . . . 
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Someone was tugging at his arm. He switched off the hose 
and looked at the weirdly clad figure like a Martian in a kid's 
comic. It was Henderson. They went outside and took off 
their helmets. 

“Mason wants you,” Henderson said. ‘The little bastard 
went crying to him as soon as we lifted him down.” Walker 
said nothing. “We had to,” Henderson continued, his voice, 
his whole manner apologetic. “We didn’t want to, but we 
had to.” 

“Course you did," said Walker, “I’m not holding it against 
you.” 

Henderson went on eagerly : “We left him up for a canny 
bit, and then we made on we couldn’t get him down. We 
said his dungarees had got caught in the hook and we couldn’t 
loose them. Man, ye should ’a’ heard him!” He chuckled 
happily. “He’s been askin’ for it ever since I’ve known him, 
and ye’re the man that give it to him. We’re proud of you.” 

“I’d better go and see Mason,” said Walker. 

“Aye. But there’s to be no victimisation, mind. I’ve had a 
word with the lads an’ we’ve made up wor minds. If you’re 
paid off we’re all cornin’ out.” 

“Ye don’t need to ... ” Walker began. 

“Aye we dee. It's all settled. You a union man?” 

“Aye,” said Walker. 

“So’m 1. So’s Habbershaw. We’ll nip along an’ have a word 
with the shop-steward while you’re talkin’ to Mason, an’ 
mind you tell him so.” He paused, then ; “Ye tell him what’s 
what, and we might even get rid of Bates.” 

The notice on the door said : Mr E. J. Mason, Fettling Shop 
Foreman. Walker knocked, waited a moment after the shout 
of ‘Come in’ and entered. It was a small room, crammed with 
furniture, a desk of scarred metal, an old swivel chair, and a 
table littered with plans. Mason was seated at the desk, 
magisterial. Walker stood in front of him and, as befitted the 
prisoner, removed his cap, waiting in respectful silence. It was 
not for him to speak first. 

Mason said : “You know why I’ve sent for you, of course?” 

“Bates, is it?” said Walker, his voice apologetic. 
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You bloody fool, of course it’s Bates, thought Mason, and 
was instantly ashamed. Hadn’t Mr Newman said in the pulpit 
last Sunday that thinking evil was just the same as doing it? 
“It was a stupid thing to do, as well as being dangerous — ^for 
Mr Bates, I mean. For yourself, for that matter. Crawford’s 
hasn’t much time for fellers that go about attacking charge- 
hands.’’ 

“He was always picking on me,’’ Walker said. “I done my 
share of the work — you can ask any of them — more than my 
share usually. Bates saw to that. Then when he started to 
swear at me ... ’’ 

“Oh, come off it!’* Mason interrupted. “This place isn’t a 
Sunday School.*’ He paused for a moment, then hurried on : 
“You expect to hear strong language in a foundry. You’re too 
touchy. Walker. I’m afriid 1 made a mistake in . . .’’ 

“I don’t mind swearing much, but this was different,’* 
Walker interrupted. “D’you know what he called me? He 
said . . . ’’ and he quoted Bates freely. 

A great wave of colour suffused Mason’s face. “I don’t 
believe you,’’ he said. 

“Ask Henderson; ask his mate. They were there.’* 

“That's beside the point. Attacking a charge-hand’s a 
serious business. He could make a court case out of it.’’ 

“I don’t think he will,** said Walker. 

“I don’t care what you think. Bates has got to be protected. 
There’s only one thing for it. I’ll have to make an ex ... ** 

“The lads'^re saying it’s victimisation,*’ said Walker. 

“Which lads?*’ Mason asked 

“All them in the shot-blasting,’’ Walker said. “They were 
thinkin’ about a walk-out on Bates an> way.*’ 

“Are you a union member?** Mason asked. 

“You asked me that before, Mr Mason. Aye. Henderson’s 
seein’ the shop-steward for us now, Mr Mason. He says I’ve 
got to be protected, like.’’ 

“I see. Do you think you’ll need protecting?’’ 

“I hope not, Mr Mason. I don’t want to make no trouble, 
least of all for you, not after you gave me a start in the 
fettling shop. I mean, my mates know I've always worked 
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hard and done me best and they don't want to see me 
victimised just because Bates doesn't like us." 

"Maybe not," said Mason. "But I can't have you and Bates 
working alongside each other any more. I'm putting you on 
the night-shift," he said, staring at a point just over Walker's 
shoulder. "No arguments, I mean it." 

"But Mr Mason ..." Walker began. 

"You’ll start next week," Mason said, "and you’ll stay on 
it for a fortnight. That should gxve you and Bates time to 
forget about all this. Well?" 

"I'll tell the lads,” Walker said. 

"What’ll you tell them? That that young pipsqueak Mason 
made you work at nights just because you attacked a charge- 
hand? Man alive, you’re lucky you haven't got your cards.” 

No, you're lucky, Mr Mason, Walker thought. If I had, the 
whole damn shop would have been out by now. 

"And there’s a five-bob-a-shift bonus for night work." 
Mason went on. "That’s two pound ten for a fortnight’s work 
You should think yourself lucky." 

"I hadn't looked at it that way, Mr Mason," Walker said. 
"Thanks very much. I’m sorry if I've made trouble for you.” 

"That’s all right." Mason was honest enough to appear 
embarrassed. "You're a good worker. I know that. Just learn 
to control your temper a bit and you'll be all right.” 

"I’ll do that, Mr Mason,” 

"I’ll be watching you, so mind >ou do. Ask Mr Bates to 
see me again, will you?” 
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That was Monday. On Wednesday he was summoned to 
meet his masters again; they would be waiting in their Ford 
in the car-park on Friday night; but that evening he took 
Mary f libberd to the pictures. They sat in the best seats and 
he fed her on sweets and choc-ices and salted peanuts while 
they watched a competent Western and an inferior comedy 
featuring, he maintained, two of America's leading imbeciles. 
Walker wondered yet again if it was advancing years or the 
remnants of intellectual snobbery which made him fiad them 
not merely not funny, but embarrassing. 

Mary thought they were wonderful, and they wrangled 
about it all the way to the pub. Drinking was her idea be- 
cause, though she didn’t care much foi pubs herself, Walker 
was a man who enjoyed his beer. So the pub it had to be. The 
nearest one was the “Mason’s Arms’’ and he took her there 
not thinking of anything but its cosy bar and the regulars 
whom she would like, who would give her a sense of security 
she could never hope for in the “White Sw an”. He bought her 
a fruit juice without any at :mpts to provide her with port, 
and she grew lender of him than ever. He was just what a 
gentleman should be — thoughtful, indulgent, but not demand- 
ing. He didn’t want to fill you up with drink all the time so 
that he could be unpleasant afterwards. Harry was . . . nice. 
She had gone to enormous trouble to find out his Christian 
name, and now she clutched it to herself like a valued gift 
while they argued, mildly, about the pictures. Then Willis 
came in. 

He carried his glass of stout over to them without waiting 
to be asked, which was strange. Willis was a stickler always 
for correct procedure, as a good branch secretary should be. 
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Walker, struggling with his resentment, made the necessary 
introductions, and Willis bowed. “1 shan’t keep you a 
minute,” he said. “I just wanted to ask you if you knew 
Marshall. He worked at Crawford’s.” 

“There was a Marshall in the fettling-shop, I haven’t seen 
him for a while,” Walker said carefully. 

“You won’t. Not any more,” Willis said with gloomy relish. 
“He got himself mixed up in a fight in a pub a few weeks back 
and now he’s dead. Concussion. Not his fault, mind you, just 
one of those things that happen. He was having a drink with 
a couple of chaps; he gets stroppy and hits one of them, then 
the police arrive. They all run away, and he falls downstairs.” 

“I heard he was poorly,” Walker said. 

“He was an R.C. The funeral’s at St Francis Xavier’s 
tomorrow morning. I don’t know if you want to go?” 

Walker shook his head. “1 didn’t know him that well ...” 

Willis looked approving, as an agnostic should. “We’re 
getting up a wreath from the branch,” he said. “If you’d like 
to give something ...” 

Before he could stop himself. Walker had reached for his 
wallet. 

“Not that much. Half-a-dollar will do if you’re flush,” Willis 
said. Both Mary and he were looking at Walker in amaze- 
ment. Walker was counting out pound notes. 

“Sorry,” said Walker. “I must have been wool-gathering.” 
He thrust the money away hastily and fumbled in his pocket 
for change. “Two bob all right?” 

“Grand,” said Willis. “Usually we have just got a wreath 
out of the branch funds, but this time we thought we’d make 
a bit of a splash. You know, to show we didn’t think the fight 
was all his fault. Seems a bit daft now he’s dead, I know, but 
he was a hard-workin’ lad. A shade too handy with his fists, 
that’s all. We want to show we thought well of him.” 

“How did you get to hear of it?” asked Walker. 

“His brother came round and told me. He’s in the Merchant 
Navy. Proper mad about the feller that fought with him. He’s 
been searching the town for him, but it isn't likely they’ll 
find him now.” 
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“Why not?" Mary asked. 

“He’ll be miles away, if he’s got any sense. Marshall hit a 
policeman.” 

‘There were only the two of them?” asked Walker. 

“So his brother says. There was another feller with them 
but he got out of the way when the lighting started. Stayed 
up at the bar and I don’t blame him. He cleared out anyway, 
when the policeman got hit,” 

“Sensible sort of chap,” Walker said. 

“Aye. They’ll be going if they find him.” 

Walker said : “Pike’s been off work a bit and I used to meet 
Marshall in the ‘Prince of Wales’ now and again. As a matter 
of fact I think I’ve got his job now. Sounds rotten, doesn’t it?” 

“Nowt to do with you,” said Willis. “You’re not responsible 
for an accident. Nobody is.” 

Suddenly Walker's hands began trembling so violently that 
he had to thrust them into his pockets, but his voice was 
steady enough as he said : “1 suppose you’re right, but all the 
same it’s hard on a young feller like that.” 

“Aye, it is, but you’ll make no better of it by puttin’ the 
blame on yourself. Ah, well. I’d best be off. Hope I haven’t 
spoiled your evening.” 

The stout disappeared and he bowed to Mary as though 
he’d just handed her the collection-plate, then he was gone. 
Lucky, thought Walker. Damn lucky! It’s a pub I never go 
near and that sergeant hardly saw me. The barmaid’s hardly 
likely to recognise me now, . 'ther. I was too black from work. 
And the girl believes what I told her. Then suddenly : I’ve got 
to get away from here. 

Mary was saying : “It must have been that night.” 

“Which night?” 

“The night I met you outside Benson’s. You know — ^what 
I told you. I thought you were mixed up in it, too.” She 
coloured furiously. “I’m sorry. I shouldn’t have said that.” 

“Why not? It was a perfectly natural mistake,” said 
Walker. 

“I know . . . but ... I didn’t know that he was a friend 
of yours.” 
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“He wasn’t. Just somebody I had a drink with a few times.” 

“Then why be so upset about it?” 

“It’s stupid, I know. But I’ve got his job you see, and he 
was a very likeable sort of chap.” The words were glib and 
easy. Walker despised himself as the girl's face softened with 
tenderness. 

“Mr Willis is right. You’re too sensitive. After all, you 
couldn’t know ...” 

Walker thought, I can't stand much more of this. “I'm 
being ridiculous. I’ll get over it. And it isn’t fair for me to 
spoil your evening,” he said. 

“You haven’t spoiled it. I’ve had a lovely time. Get your- 
self another drink,” Mary said. 

“What about you?” 

She shook her head, and smiled at him. Walker felt a sudden 
rush of tenderness for her as he realised how young she was, 
and how vulnerable. It was for her sake, not his own, that 
he hugged himself for keeping his identity a secret from her. 

"Is that sergeant all right now?” he asked when he had 
brought back his drink. 

“Bob Ormiston? Oh, yes. That chap on!) punched him, 
you know.” 

Walker remembered Marshall’s punches. Ormiston must 
have felt it all right, even through a police greatcoat 

“Bob was really mad about it About them gelling away, I 
mean. He’s only just been made a sergeant, too ” 

“1 see his point,” said Walker 

“Bob and George — m> brother — they’ie great friends and 
George has been going on at him about it. George is ... I don’t 
know how to explain this properly but he’s very keen on 
efficiency and so on. He says being a policeman’s a very im- 
portant thmg these days and you ought to be ready for any- 
thing. He’s always looked on Bob as a kind of ... ” 

“Protege?” 

“Yes. Well, when Bob was knocked out like that ...” 

It was a good thing for me, darling Harry, she thought. 
Now George isn’t on at me all the time to go out with him, 
I can go out with you any time I want to. 
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The barmaid shouted “Time'*, and Walker finished his beer. 
Arms linked, they walked to the bus stop once more. This 
time Walker got on to the bus with her. That was all right. 
George was on the night-shift and Mum was away. Anyway 
she was over twenty-one. A man could see her home if she 
wanted him to. He stopped at the garden gate and Mary 
Hibberd did one of the bravest things she’d ever done. 

“Come in for a bit and 1*11 make you a cup of tea,’’ she said. 

Walker said : “It’s putting you to a lot of trouble.’’ 

“No, it isn’t. Honestly. I’ll have to make one for myself 
anyway.’’ 

“Well, thanks.’’ 

He sat in the lounge in front of the electric fire while she 
brewed the tea and made sandwiches. It was quite obvious 
that though she was using the best china, the desire to impress 
was fighting a losing battle with fear. 

“What’s the matter?’’ Walker asked. “You look awfully 
upset all of a sudden. 

“It’s nothing, really,” she said. “Only my mother's still 
away and I couldn’t find an\ thing but corned beef for sand- 
wiches.” 

“Corned beef’s fine,” said Walker, and she passed them 
with a trembling hand. They ate, talked, drank tea, but she 
was too nervous. At last, “Harry,” she said. “George is out, 
too, he’s on night-shift, and we’ve got an awful nosy lot of 
neighbours so I w'as wondering . . . this is awful 1 know, 
but ...” 

“You want me to go?” Walker said. Ilis voice was gentle, 
but he kept the pity from showing. 

“I don’t mean at once, of course, but if you wouldn’t mind. 
1 should never have asked you in. I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t be,” said Walker. “You’ve got to live with these 
people, and I’nc got to get up at quarter past six in the 
morning. As it happens I was just going to excuse myself 
anyway.” He stood up and reached for his coat 

“You’re not just saying that?” the girl asked. 

“Indeed I’m not,” Walker said. “Just you try getting up at 
quarter past six tomorrow if you don’t believe me.” 
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She smiled then, quite happy, and followed him into the 
hall. Walker spoke in an exaggerated whisper: “Don’t put 
the light on and Til sneak out on all fours. They’ll think 
you’re putting the cat out.’’ 

She giggled and the next moment she was in his arms. 
Because he was fond of her, because it would have been 
cruelly insulting to do anything else, he kissed her expertly 
and with enough passion to convince her of his fondness. 
When she broke free at last, her hands still clung to him and 
her eyes, loving, gentle, yet demanded one thing more. 

“When am I going to see you again?’’ Walker asked. Now 
was not the time to tell her he’d be on the night-shift him- 
self next week. 

“When would you like to?*’ she asked. Walker found her 
cheerful coquetry infinitely touching. 

“Saturday?’* he said. 

“rm supposed to be going to Hilda Johns, but I can easily 
give her a miss if you like. Unless you’d like to go, too?** 

“I’d sooner it was just the two of us,** said Walker. 

So there it was, he thought, walking home. The poor kid 
had slammed the door for the neighbours’ benefit as soon as 
he reached the bottom of the path. She was scared of her 
brother right enough. Most people would say he'd done the 
right thing. It would have been terrible to have left her there 
without making another date. She liked him; he was good for 
her ego, he gave her confidence to cope with smart pieces 
like Hilda Johns. Walker stopped kidding himself. He was 
seeing her again for his own ego s benefit and because he had 
to remind her again that he was much too gentle, too tender- 
hearted, to have been with Marshall when he got in a fight. 

Saturday was fine and clear, and for the first time there 
was warmth in the sun. He telephoned Mary at Benson’s and 
arranged to take her out for the day to Sefton, a little seaside 
village conveniently near to three large towns, a haunt of 
day-trippers, but a place with its own golf course and a three- 
star hotel, the “New Cross’*. That was where Walker took her 
for tea; then there was a walk along the promenade, a drink 
in the cocktail bar of the “New Cross’’ and the most magnifi- 
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cent dinner that Mary Hibberd had ever eaten. She chided him 
gently, lovingly, on his extravagance, but he just smiled and 
ordered something even more expensive, and talked to her 
the way he had that night at her house, only this time she 
had it all to herself. Or else he let her talk, and somehow 
when he listened she could say things so much better than 
when it was just Hilda Johns, or Allen Toogood even. 

When dinner was over, they had to go back almost at once 
(George didn’t like her to be in too late) and on the 
promenade, as they waited for the bus that would take them 
to the station, she said the sort of words a girl should say on 
these occasions, words that should be almost meaningless, if 
they aren’t going to hurt. 

“I’ve had a lovely day,” she said,” “and 1 can’t remember 
when I’ve been so happv,” and “Sefton’s the place I’d come 
to if I was ever in trouble. I don’t think I could be unhappy 
here.” 

And Walker listened to the words, and very naturally 
ignored them; but they stayed in his memory. 

They had told him it was to be on Tuesday night. It was 
a good night, they said, quiet, not many about. He was to 
go in at ten o’clock as usual. Ihcy would come just before 
midnight, using the wall bordered by the railway line, a time- 
honoured route for apprentices anxious for an afternoon at 
the pictures. That would bring them to the inspection bays 
and sand pits, a mere five yar^s from the fettling department, 
and good cover until Walker could join them. He was to have 
a couple of spare suits of protective clothing ready if he could, 
then leave them to find their way past the oil quenchers, the 
water quenchers, the re-heat furnaces, to the manager’s office. 
The assistant works manager would then be out making his 
nightly tour, the place would be deserted, and they would 
have about fifty minutes in which to take their pictures. They 
would then hide their suits by the oil quenchers and climb out 
again, leaving Walker to replace them; characteristically they 
needed no guidance on the layout of the fettling shop: they 
had it all by heart. 


A.vV.B. — F 
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He had known that when Tuesday came he would have to 
have a drink, and so he had been careful to leave early on 
Sunday and Monday night. Mrs Cahill wouldn’t notice him 
doing anything unusual, if anyone asked. She had his sand- 
wiches ready and the promise of bacon and eggs in the fiying- 
pan when he came in at half past six. He had a furious 
argument with her to prevent her getting up in the morning 
to have his breakfast ready, and he had won. She would be 
in bed when he got back, and if he was quick he wouldn’t 
have to face her until mid-aftemoon. There would be time 
to enact the whole scene over and over in his mind, to 
rationalise, explain, and in time forget. Mrs Cahill wouldn’t 
be able to help him then. As he picked up his tin of sand- 
wiches, two impossible impulses assailed him : to run upstairs 
for his Luger and to kiss Mrs Cahill. 

He said "Goodnight” and hurried off, walking briskly to 
the bus stop. At the comer a Ford car pulled up beside him, 
the car door opened, and Kurt’s voice said : “Get in ” The car 
was in gear and as soon as he was in the seat it moved off. 
Kurt was alone. “We have to talk now,” he said. 

"I have to have a drink,” said Walker. 

“It is better to talk in the car.” 

“I have to have a drink. Now!” said Walker. 

Kurt glanced quickly from the road to Walker’s face. 
“O.K.” he said, “but not the ‘Prince of Wales’. You know a 
place not too empty?” 

Walker directed him and they said nothing more until they 
were inside a pub, a huge cavern of a place with little wooden 
tables and chairs, men in work-clothes or suits, and hard- 
pressed barmaids rushing back and forward from bar to tables. 
Kurt gave Walker another appraising glance. 

“You cannot have too much,” he said. “When I say stop, 
you must do so.” 

Walker shrugged, intent on the whisky the barmaid was 
bringing. He drank quickly, feeling the smooth fire steadying 
him. When he put the glass down, Kurt said: “You are 
better? Good. Something has happened. Our . . . friend will 
not be coming with us.” 
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Walker gave a long sigh. “You’re putting it off?” he 
asked. 

“You would like that?*' 

Walker’s relief gave place to reason. “Not much/’ he said. 
“I’m too keyed up. I never like to wait for something; I always 
want to get it over.’’ 

“It will be at least two weeks before we can be sure he will 
be able to join us in this. 

“Oh, God!’’ Walker said. “Is he ill?’’ 

“No.” Kurt smiled. “I have never known him to be ill. He 
is busy with other work.” 

“It must be damn important.” 

“All our work is important,” said Kurt, and Walker felt 
once more that wave of admiring exasperation that all the 
Kurts inspired in him; they were all as sure of themselves as 
Baptist ministers. “It is necessary that he goes away for a 
week or so. I cannot do this job on my own.” He pauseij. “It 
is not possible for one man to do it.” 

Walker swallowed the rest of his whisky; Kurt looked at 
him clinically. 

“You may have another,” he said. 

“I can have a barrel-full. The show’s off,” Walker said. 

“Not necessarily. What I have said is that our friend cannot 
come.” 

“I see.” 

Kurt waved to the barmaid and ordered more drinks, then 
leaned forward to Walker, spo iking urgently, quickly : “He 
is not necessary. / am the technician. He is only the labourer, 
the look-out man. You can do this for me ... it is easy . . . 
and there will be only the two of us. 'J hat will be safer.” 

“Does he know?” 

Kurt shook his head. “It is my own idea. He would not 
permit it.” 

“But he’s the boss, isn’t he?” 

Kurt smiled. “We are a little collective. Each commands in 
his own field, and each obeys. In technical matters it is for 
me to say.” 

“And he?” 
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“He is in charge of policy, of organisation. He is very good 
at it. Very efficient.” 

“I believe you,” said Walker. 

“You say tiiat to show you do not like him. Very good. I do 
not like him but I admire his results. He is a good Party man. 
He has made many sacrifices. With his knowledge, his posi- 
tion, he could have ...” He broke off abruptly. The waitress 
came back with their drinks. When she had gone Walker 
said : “Go on.” 

“No. It was time to stop anyway. You will help me 
tonight?” Walker hesitated. “Listen,” Kurt said. “He is wrong 
about you. This I know. He says you are finished, no good. 
When we have done our job here he will give you money, 
that is all. If anything goes wrong, it is obvious who the 
police will question. This is only a precaution on his part, you 
understand. He will not betray you automatically.” He 
glanced suddenly at Walker’s hands; they were quite steady. 

“You’re sure of this?” Walker asked. 

“Quite sure. It is better if no one knows we have this bomb 
for some time. If we arc successful, he and I will just dis- 
appear. But if you and 1 do it tonight ...” he paused, but 
Walker said nothing, “he may have to alter his plans.” 

“Why should he?” asked Walker. 

“You will have proved yourself. You will have shown him 
that you are still of value to us — of great value. Later perhaps 
you will do something even more important. Oh, I know 
about you,” he hurried on. “1 saw you many times in Buenos 
Aires. I know you failed once. It doesn’t matter; it was bad 
luck, that is all. It is good that you should have felt deeply 
about what you did, but now it is finished, over. You do not 
feel it any more. You have forgotten.” For three years, Kurt, 
three healing years, it never crossed my mind. Until last week. 
“What you were trying to do was noble, wonderful, for all 
mankind. You were going to destroy an enemy of the people. 
You failed, but you very nearly succeeded, and now there is 
other work for you, much work. The people’s work. 1 know 
the Party wants you back.” 

“You think they’d have me back?” Walker asked. 
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“I am sure of it. They do not hold grudges. They know the 
work you can do. Will you help me?” 

“All right,” said Walker, and Kurt beamed at him, the 
bastard, the rotten swine. He’d never go back, never, never, 
and they’d broken him all over again, the pair of them. But 
the thin man was better than Kurt. He just despised you, or 
maybe he even hated you, but Kurt with his loving-kindness 
and his sacrifices just wanted you back in to do it all over 
again. He'd help them all right, and take their money and get 
out; fast and far, and make damn sure they never caught up 
with him again. 

“I’ll chance it, if I think it can be done,” said Walker. 

“I am sure it can.” Kurt, still beaming, was also practical. 
“You must meet me as we arranged, we will go to the office, 
and you will be look-out man. I work very quickly. It will not 
take me more than half an hour, I am sure.” 

“I can manage that,” said Walker. “But I can’t be away 
longer than that. If you can’t do it in half an hour, we’ft call 
it off and you can try again when he gets back.” 

“I agree,” said Kurt. “I am confident, you see. It will not 
take longer. I swear it.” 

Walker nodded. “If we succeed, would you be able to get 
him to put in a word for me, too?” 

“It is possible. Yes, I think if we succeed he will do it. And 
wc will succeed. You will see.” 

“Have you got the money with you?” 

“Money? Which money?” Kurr was a born optimist; he 
forgot the demands of failure. 

“You promised me you’d pay me for this. I want a hundred 
pounds.” 

“Do you need money? What is it you need money for?” 
He was puzzled, not suspicious. 

“I don’t need it for anything yet. I’m thinking of tonight. 
If wc don’t bring this off I’m going to need money pretty 
badly. You can’t run away without money.” 

Kurt looked obstinate. “We will bring it off.” 

“I think so, too,” Walker said. “I certainly hope so, but if 
we don’t ... I’m not going to be caught. They’re not going 
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to extradite me. I want my money. Tm not helping you with- 
out it.” 

Kurt sighed; he was really pitiful when his great plan was 
thwarted. 

“Forgive me for saying it, but with a hundred pounds I 
cannot trust you. And 1 haven’t got it with me.” 

“You can get it,” said Walker. “You’ll have to. And you 
can give it to me inside Crawford’s, Otherwise, much as I 
want to help you, you’ll have to manage by yourself.” 

“Inside Crawford’s?” said Kurt. 

“Surely that shows you I’m with you,” said Walker. “And 
anyway you know I’ve got to help you, besides wanting to. 
Dammit, man, if it wasn't for what happened to me last time 
I’d be with you like a shot, but I'm risking too much if I'm 
caught. I’ve got to have that money.” 

“All right, I agree,” Kurt said. Walker finished his drink; 
already he was trying to decide where he would go. “We’d 
better go. I don’t want to miss my shift.” 

Kurt smiled happily. This was the Walker he had remem- 
bered so accurately; clever and joking, but dedicated, too. 

The pub looked out on to a small square, part car-park, 
part pitch for open-air speakers. There was only one there 
that night, a revivalist, sweating with oratory, with a huddle 
of men and women ready to hand out song-sheets when he 
got a crowd together. Walker paused by the half-dozen 
listeners. “My friends,” he was saying, “Jesus wants you. 
Why not come to Jesus? He doesn't care what sins you’ve 
committed; he doesn’t care about your evil ways. Your 
wickedness doesn’t matter to Him. Show Him you love Him, 
friends, that’s all He asks. He stands there waiting, longing 
for your return.” 

Kurt nudged him. “We must go,” he said, and later, in the 
car, “I do not like to listen to those fools.” 

“Opium of the masses?” Walker asked, and added: 
“They’re unimportant, anyway.” 

“Unimportant, yes. Then why did you stop to listen?” He 
was suspicious again, but Walker, two whiskies inside him, 
hating Kurt, took a chance. 
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“He reminded me of somebody I met recently, that’s all. 
You’d better drop me here. 1 don’t want to roll up to work 
in a limousine.” Kurt stopped the car. 

“I can trust you?” he asked. “You will be there when I 
come?” 

“You bring the money,” said Walker. “I’ll be there right 
enough.” 

There was a rustle of cloth on the wall lined with brokoi 
glass, and Kurt came over, quiet and quick as a cat, to land 
softly beside him on the sand. 

“You have the suit?” Kurt asked. Walker nodded. 

“The manager?” 

“It’s his assistant. His office light’s out. I checked." 

"Good. Come on.” 

Kurt was wearing overalls which blended perfectly with 
his surroundings. He looked just grimy enough to avoid com- 
ment, and nobody challenged them as they crossed the yard. 
Walker felt unnaturally calm; his hands were cool and steady, 
and he missed the familiar metallic taste of fear in his mouth. 
He looked at Kurt; he, too, was easy, relaxed, a battered 
.sandwich-box in his hand. Quickly Walker helped him into 
the spare suit, showed him how to push the goggles back so 
that they hid the upper part of his face. They looked at each 
other in silence, and Kurt nodded. Walker led the way to the 
office. 

This was in fact a little block of offices, Ferguson’s, 
Cawthorne’s, a room for typists, a small drawing-office. All 
except Cawthorne’s would be locked There was a light burn- 
ing in the corridor from which the offices led. Kurt stopped 
in front of Ferguson’s and opened the lunch-box to take out 
two pairs of rubber gloves. The two men put them on, the 
crackle of the rubber unnaturally loud. Walker watched from 
the shadow of the door, listening to the small tinkling sounds 
of metal grating on metal as Kurt rapidly picked the lock. It 
was a big, old-fashioned lock, easy work for a man of Kurt’s 
talents. The door opened, and Kurt beckoned him inside. 

Walker pulled down the blind and Kurt drew out a small 
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pocket torch with a thin, very bright beam. They watched its 
glow probing the dark, settling on the dull sheen of the safe. 
Kurt looked at the safe, then at his watch. He held up the 
outspread fingers of his hand three times. Fifteen minutes. 
Walker went back to the door, listening with all of his mind 
except the one small part that watched Kurt, the dedicated 
technician. He was feeling the lock with something that 
looked like a very long micrometer- then he took out of the 
sandwich-box an assortment of long, stiff pieces of wire, on 
the end of each something that looked like the fragment of 
the ward of a lock. Carefully he inserted these, one after the 
other, building up in his mind a picture of the lock. He tried 
one wire after another, listening intently to the tiny clicks 
as he did so. Walker too was listening, hearing the dull heavy 
sounds from the fettling shop, the sharp whistle of a shunting- 
engine, the shouts of men, all reaching him as if from infinite 
space, from another woild. His world was the safe, Kurt's 
spotlight, the needle-clicks of Kurt's keys, the ticking of his 
watch. Seven minutes went by, eight, and he heard footsteps 
in the corridor. He whispered to Kurt and the torch light 
went out. The door was locked; they waited, listening. Walker 
could hear the beating of the pulse in his temples, but he 
wasn't afraid, merely keyed-up, ready. There was a tap on 
Cawthorne’s door, then another. They heard the door open 
and shut, then the sound of receding footsteps. Kurt resumed 
his patient exploration of the lock. 

Eleven minutes. Kurt was twisting the wires together into 
a key, wrapping the ends together, twisting them round a thin 
cylinder of steel. Carefully, very carefully, he twisted the 
cylinder, turning his improvised key. It moved at first, then 
stuck. He drew out the key, tinkered with the wards, filing 
one of them gently, careful that the filings should drop into 
the newspaper he had spread on the floor. Then he tried again. 
The lock didn't budge. Fourteen minutes. Walker heard the 
sharp indrawing of his breath, then the key was drawn out 
again. More tinkering; another try; this time the key almost 
turned. Kurt withdrew it again and filed it very gently. Next 
time it turned, slowly, gratingly, but it turned. Walker could 
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see that Kurt was exerting terrific strength as he forced the 
lock round. The click as the lock gave seemed tremendous, 
and then the door swung open and Kurt’s torch was flicking 
over the few papers inside. He took one out and spread it on 
Ferguson’s desk. It was what they wanted. Rapidly, Kurt 
gestured to Walker to hold the plan flat, then dipped once 
more into his sandwich-box. This time he brought out a tiny 
Leica and flash-light. The bulb he inserted into it was hardly 
bigger than a torch bulb. Kurt focused it on the drawing, and 
there was a dull red flash. There were three more plans to be 
photographed and four pages of documents. Walker watched 
carefully, making sure that Kurt replaced them in exactly 
their original positions, then Kurt swung the safe door shut, 
turned his makeshift key again, and it was finished. The 
camera was stowed away in the sandwich-box, and they 
could go. 

‘The money,” said Walker. 

Kurt frowned. “Outside,” he said. 

Walker shook his head. “Now. Getting out’s the tricky 
part. You might get caught.” 

Too sensible to argue, Kurt unzipped his suit and fished out 
a bundle of five-pound and one-pound notes. Walker put them 
in his pocket; he should have felt easy now, but there was 
still something bothering him, something that he ought to 
remember. 

Kurt led the way out; it was still easy. The whole thing 
had only taken twenty-eight i*iinutes. They crossed the yard 
and the few men they passed were too busy to look twice. 
They reached the re-heat furnaces am' Kurt stripped off his 
protective clothing. 

“You had better sec me out. It is easier if you pass me the 
box when I’m on the wall.” 

It was still easy. The sand-store gave them some sort of 
cover while Kurt threw up the old coat that protected his 
now gloved hands from the broken glass. Walker crouched 
behind the sand pile as Kurt made hi., icap, and swung one 
leg across the wall, then turned, poised, waiting for Walker 
to throw the sandwich-box. Walker hesitated. The sandwich- 
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box contained information so vital that Kurt and the thin 
man would even keep his secret for it. They'd paid him a 
hundred pounds just to watch a door. It was liberty for him, 
security. He couldn't part with it just like that. 

Then the policeman saw Kurt. The policeman was a good 
twenty yards away but the electric lights outlined Kurt well 
enough. Kurt looked quickly down at Walker, holding the box, 
then the policeman’s whistle blew and he swung his other leg 
over. Walker, shrinking back into the heaps of sand, was 
acting completely by instinct; his mind was filled with the 
memory of Kurt in Ferguson’s office when the footsteps 
sounded in the corridor. He had been groping for a weapon 
under his suit, and Walker had no doubt that it would be a 
gun. The feeling of helpless rage came back to him, and he 
crouched back into the sand, hating, watching Kurt escape. 
Then Kurt slipped The coat hadn't been properly spread on 
the wall and Kurt’s weight pulled it away from the glass as 
his leg came over. His body lurched sideways, and Walker 
saw the top of a broken bottle stab into his thigh like a spear, 
and a great spout of blood from a severed artery, pulsing 
regularly in an arc jet-black against the harsh blue lights 
behind the wall. Kurt's hands held him up for a moment, and 
Walker saw his mouth open to scream. Walker could have 
helped him then — the policeman was still too far away — ^but 
he only watched, detachedly, objectively, as Kurt, the 
dedicated craftsman, sprayed the wall of Qawfoid’s, iron- 
founders, with his life-blood. Then he dropped. There was no 
sound of running feet, no sound at all, and Walker, holding 
the luncheon-box, was free. The big artery in Kurt's thigh 
would have been cut for ten minutes at least before they 
could reach him, and three minutes was enough. Walker was 
free. 

He moved silently away from the piles of sand and worked 
his way back to the re-heat furnaces as a crowd collected 
round the bloodied wall. All he had to do was transfer Kurt’s 
stuff to his own box for the sharp-eyed Mrs Cahill's benefit, 
stamp Kurt’s out of shape (he wouldn't need it now), and 
drop it in the waste-box. Then he walked to the cabin where 
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the shot-blasters waited; it was empty. He hung the spare suit 
up and ran to join the crowd, to listen to the wild theories 
and the inevitable crowd-excitement at the sight of blood, 
before the works policeman cleared them away and they had 
to go back to work. He was quite sure that Kurt was dead, 
and his only thought was the essential fitness of it. He could 
have saved him; his hesitation with the sandwich-box had 
caused the coat to slip. Very well. Kurt deserved to die. There 
was nothing to be ashamed of. And he had in the photographs 
the strongest bargaining counter he could ever have hoped 
for. Later, when the official news came round that a man had 
been killed while trying to break into the works, he had to 
try very hard to be impressed. Kurt had been unconscious 
when he fell from the wall, and bled to death before anyone 
could get to him. Of course he was dead. Everyone else was 
too excited to work much, but Walker put just as much effort 
into it as he always did, not that he was hard, his matqs said, 
he just took everything easy — until you tried to push him. 
Then God help you ! 
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PART TWO 


13 

“We sent for you as soon as we found the gun/' Inspector 
Hibberd said. “We’d had our suspicions before, of course, but 
that clinched it.” 

"This bomb ...” said Butler. He looked vaguely at Robin- 
son, who instantly pulled out a notebook. 

“Armour-piercing — anything up to five hundred pounds. 
It’s seventy-five per cent more efficient than any other kind 
of bomb, weight for weight.” 

“Crawford’s patent?” 

“Yes. They aren’t very keen on handing it out. I gather 
they’re going to have to, under licence. The appropriate 
‘ministries’ ” — Robinson’s voice became conventionally sar- 
castic — “are insisting.” 

“How many sets of plans?” 

“One here. One in the local bank. No photostats.” 

“And a fellow comes over the wall with a gun. Just a 
gun?” 

Hibberd said : “There weren’t any safe-breaking implements 
on him. Not even a jemmy. But that doesn’t mean ...” 

“No, it doesn’t.” Butler wriggled in the manager’s swivel 
chair, groping for cigarettes. Robinson leaped forward with 
an open case and Hibberd was ready with a match. Butler 
inhaled deeply, and said: “How many men work here?” 

Robinson’s notebook came out again. Hibberd said : “Two 
thousand.” 

“Hell ! ” said Butler. He said it quite calmly. “Any old lags?” 

“A few. Two known thieves, no safe-breakers.” 

"And no burglar’s tools anywhere?” 

“Nothing. We tried the safe for finger-prints ...” 

“Did you now?” Butler asked. 
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Hibberd flushed. "It was pure routine, sir. After all, we 
couldn’t be suie this chr’p was after the bomb. We thought 
if we could find finger-prints in the office here ...” 

“You could beat secur,.y to it. Well, well. You’re entitled 
to your moment of glory, if you can produce the goods. But 
you didn’t.” 

Hibberd said nothing. 

"You sent for us, anyway,” said Butler. 

"He had a gup,” Hibberd said again. "Sneak-thieves don’t 
carry guns. They don’t break into a foundry working a full 
night-shift either.” 

Butler grunted. “You’re sure he’d been in?” 

"There was sand on his boots, and sand imderneath the 
wall where he went out.” 

“An accomplice mignt have got away first,” said Robinson. 

Butler beamed at him. "So he might.” He turned to Hibberd. 
“That’s possible?” 

Hibberd nodded. "It’s possible, but ...” 

"But what?” 

“If he did, he left the other chap to bleed to death.” 

“That’s likely,” Butler said. 

“But he wouldn’t know he’d die before they could get to 
him,” said Hibberd. “He might have been caught and given 
the whole show away. He was taking an awful risk just 
leaving him theie. If there was another chap, that is. He didn’t 
even take his gun. That gun’s a dead give-away. And we’ve 
been right along that railw. / line. There’s no sign of foot- 
prints. Just the one set. The dead man’s.” 

“He came in that way, too, then?” 

Hibberd said : "Yes, sir.” 

Butler turned to Robinson. "Get the manager.” Robinson 
left at once. “You think there’s a traitor here?” he asked. 

Hibberd nodded. “1 don’t think he’d call himself that, 
but ...” 

“That’s what he is. He’ll be charged under the Official 
Secrets Act. That’s espionage. If th.- Mler’s British, he’s a 
traitor. That’s an old-fashioned way of looking at things, over- 
simplified. Sunday newspaper stuff. But it’s the only way that 
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brings results, so that's the way we're going to look at it." 

"It's the way I look at it, anyway,” said Hibberd. 

Butler looked at him very closely; he believed him. 

"It's going to be nice working with you,” he said, then 
Robinson came back with the works manager. 

Ferguson was a big man with a large, ruddy face. He was 
dressed in an old serge suit with a dirty brown overall-coat 
on top of it. He was six-feet-two, weighed sixteen stone, and 
dominated genially the men who worked for him, men who 
respected his great size and workshop skill. He didn't 
dominate Butler, for Butler was vast, two inches taller, two 
stone heavier, a huge, shapeless mass of muscle and fat, with 
an arrogant, fleshy face and strangely innocent eyes, his taste 
ran to Savile Row suits and Regency waistcoats, and that day 
he was wearing an Old Etonian tie which he charged to 
expenses under the heading of disguise. Robinson feared his 
sudden whimsies more than anything else about him. 

"Mr Ferguson, sir,” said Robinson. 

Butler heaved himself out of his chair, and the two 
enormous men shook hands. 

"Very pleased to meet you,” said Butler. "You know why 
I'm here, of course.” 

"I do,” said Ferguson, "and I've already told Inspector 
Hibberd you're worrying yourselves unnecessarily.” 

"Is that so?” said Butler. "I'm very pleased to hear it.” 

"I've looked in the safe; there's been nothing touched. 
Everything is exactly as I left it.” 

"Your assistant didn't come in here last night?” 

"No. Cawthorne didn’t need it for once. And I tell you 
there's nothing been touched. I'm sure of it. I remember the 
exact order of the plans as I put them in. I make a point of 
doing that every night. I'd know at once if anything had been 
touched. And the safe hasn't been touched either. You can 
see it hasn't.” 

"Indeed you can,” said Butler. "Now supposing you open 
the safe just to satisfy your mind once more.” 

Ferguson shrugged, and took a key-ring from his pocket. 
The key fitted at once and the lock turned easily. Ferguson 
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moved towards the plans and, when Hibberd gestured to him, 
muttered : “I know, I know,” and took a handkerchief from 
his pocket. He used it to flip the plans up, one after the other. 
"Same order as I left them,” he said. “I told you.” 

"There are only four plans, then?” said Butler. 

"Only one of the bomb, inside a locked safe that hasn’t been 
touched,” Ferguson said. “I’m sorry, gentlemen, but I think 
you’re wasting your time. And I have work to do.” 

"Of course you have,” said Butler. "How often do you need 
these plans — in your work. I mean?” 

"We have to look them up about two or three times a week. 
If anything goes wrong with the mould.” 

“Is anything wrong now?” 

Ferguson shook his head. 

“In that case we’ll hang on to them for the moment. Have 
you got another safe here?” 

“There’s one in the managing director’s office,” Ferguson 
said. "Why?” 

“Well, you see,” Butler looked bashful, “we’re going to 
take the lock off this one.” 

"Take it off? But, good God, surely you can’t ...” 

"Don’t worry, Mr Ferguson. I know what we’re here for, 
and if I forget I’ve got Robinson here to remind me.” He 
smiled brightly. "Well, we mustn’t keep you.” 

Ferguson said. “Sir George would like to see you when 
you’re fini.shed.” 

“Of course. So sorry to inconvenience you.” Butler’s 
smile pushed Ferguson to the door which Robinson held open 
for him. Robinson wondered again why Butler enjoyed 
antagonising people. 

“What d’you think. Inspector?” Butler asked. 

“He’s angry, and he’s confused as well,” said Hibberd, “but 
he doesn’t seem to be very worried.” 

Butler beamed. “You’re right. Why .should he be angry and 
confused, but unworried, Robinson?” The old devil always 
gave his own man the hard ones. 

“He’s a hard-working type, likes his work, doesn’t like it to 
be interrupted. He seemed to me to be fond of his routine 
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when I interviewed him, and he doesn’t like his routine to be 
disturbed. That’s why he’s confused. It's also why he's angry, 
I think. He doesn’t want this to have happened, so he’s stress- 
ing all the reasons why it shouldn’t have. Maybe he’s un- 
worried because he knows nothing about it.” 

“I’m afraid you’re right. It would have been so simple if 
it had been Ferguson. Who’s Sir George?” 

Hibberd said: ”It’lI be Sir George Craik, the managing 
director.” 

Butler fingered his tie. “We’ll drop in on him at tea-time. 
You'd better come, too.” He made it an invitation. “You’ve 
sent for that locksmith chap, have you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Robinson. 

“We'll have a look at the body,” Butler said, and turned 
to Hibberd. “You as well. Inspector. We’ll use my car.” 

Robinson sighed; Hibberd's car was a brand-new Austin. 
Butler was already leading the way to the door. 

His car was a veteran dark-green Bentley of five and a half 
litres, an enormous, sumptuous open tourer with a thick strap 
round the bonnet and an outside handbrake. Butler drove it 
well enough, but with an intensity, a verve, that embarrassed 
Robinson. He followed reluctantly, but Hibberd looked at the 
gleaming car with approval; he had read an article in the 
papers about these old monsters only a couple of days before. 
They cost a mint of money to keep on the roads. He got in 
and sank into the luxury-upholstered seat. It seemed wonder- 
fully unreal to him that he should be sitting in a Bentley 
directing a senior official of M.I.5 to the mortuary, which 
contained the body of a probable spy. Being on duty when 
the works-police called was the most wonderful stroke of luck 
he'd ever had. If he was in on this one and this queer, frighten- 
ing old cove brought it off, he'd be promoted for certain. 
Butler seemed to like him, too; he’d asked for him to be kept 
on the case. It should have been the Detective Superintendent 
by rights. . . . 

Kurt lay on a table in the whitewashed room, under the 
harsh lights. His body, now quite naked, was covered with a 
sheet Butler twitched it back and looked at the pale, bloodless 
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face, the cheek-bones, nose and chin’s hard bosses, the cheeks’ 
hard shadows. 

"Know him?’’ Butler asked. Neither of the others spoke. 

"Let’s see those cuts.” Hioberd fumbled under the sheet and 
pulled out Kurt’s hand. There was a long wavering cut down 
the left arm, ending at the wrist. 

"There’s one in his thigh, too,” said Hibberd. Butler grunted. 

"I'll take your word for it,” he said. "Let’s see his clothes.” 

They took him to the office and showed him the plain 
cotton underwear, the work-shirt, the dungarees. The con- 
tents of his pockets were in a cardboard box. There were 
cigarettes, matches, five pounds in notes, silver, coppers, a 
car-key and a handkerchief. That was all. 

"He’s the most anonymous-looking bloke I ever saw,” said 
Butler. "And I don’t think Records will have anything on him 
either.” He sighed. "Find the car.” 

"We’ve got all the men we can spare on it now,” Hibberd 
said. "It’ll be through soon.” 

"I’d like to see it,” said Butler. "Tomorrow if it can be 
arranged.” Robinson tried hard not to smile. "There’s the 
little matter of the inside man, too. You’ll be in charge of that, 
ril have a word with your Chief Constable about it. You'll 
need all the men you can get.” 

"Yes, sir.” Hibberd’s face was wooden. The almost 
simultaneous application of carrot and stick had left him 
bewildered. 

"What you’ll have to do,” Butler, “is interview every- 
body who was working in Crawford’s that night. Everybody. 
Anyone who hasn’t got an . . . alibi I believe you call it” — 
he gave Hibberd an avuncular beam — ‘ vou’ll put on one side 
and Robinson or 1 will deal with them. We’ll have to do it m 
a hurry, too.” 

“When, sir?” 

"It’s Thursday now. Try to have them by tomorrow. You'll 
get all the help I can manage. D’you think you can do it?” 

"Yes, sir,” said Hibberd, who had to it if he wanted to 
get on. 

"You won’t get much sleep, of course,” said Butler cheer- 
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fully. "You’d better cut along and make a start. See me at 
Crawford’s at four-thirty.’’ 

Hibberd left, and Robinson knew it was his turn. 

"We mustn’t be late for tea with Sir George,” Butler said, 
then added, “This is going to be a very tricky one.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We’ve been called in thirty-six hours too late. Whoever 
got the pictures is probably out of the country by now — if 
they got the pictures, and I’m damn sure they did. What’s 
the good of having ports and airports and things watched?” 
he added pettishly. 

“It’s expected, sir,” said Robinson. 

“Of course it is. I might as well ask what’s the itse of keep- 
ing vital plans in a safe a paralysed child could open with a 
blunt tin-opener. This bomb of theirs — all right for a small 
war — a what do you call it? — armed conflict. Chicken-feed. 
So they keep it in a rabbit-hutch. I’m mixing my metaphors, 
Robinson. That won’t do.” He looked sternly at his assistant. 
“Let’s go back to Crawford’s. I want to talk to people. We’d 
better give Hibberd something for the press, too. You’d better 
write it out in monosyllables. Something about the police not 
being satisfied with the cause of death. Say the same thing at 
the inquest. Foul play or something. You can arrange a whis- 
pering campaign that he was knifed in the foundry. And you’d 
better be from Scotland Yard.” 

“And you, sir?” 

“I’ll be your assistant,” said Butler. “Hell! D’you know, 
Robinson, if all had gone well they were going to make me 
a ‘Sir’ next time? Now this has to happen.” 

Robinson had a bad time in the Bentley. 
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Sir George Craik received them in his office, which looked 
like a piece of Butler's club transported from London to the 
North East. Its walls were panelled, its astoundingly com- 
fortable chairs leather-upholstered, the desk an enormous 
Edwardian slab of mahogany. It seemed surprising that tea 
should be served by a female secretary, and not an elderly 
manservant. Butler was immediately at home, relishing sur- 
roundings that easily compensated for Sir George’s right to 
be there. That teapot, for instance, was genuine Queen Anne, 
though he rather suspected the aeam jug. Not a bad tea, 
either. He helped himself to another cake and hoped Robinson 
was taking it all in. Hibberd seemed obsessed with the idea 
that he might break a plate or something. And that would be 
a pity. It was a nice set. 

“Suspicion,” Sir George was saying. “Interviewing a whole 
shift like that is bound to breed suspicion. And that’s just 
what we don’t want. The men will talk. They’re bound to. 
With work of this kind going on wc should remain as un- 
obtrusive as possible.” 

“I’m afraid that’s all over. Sir George,” Butler said com- 
fortably. “It’s a little late for being uno! frusive.” 

“Indeed?” Sir George was unconvincec*. “From what Fergu- 
son tells me ... ” 

“Ah, but it’s what I’m telling you that’s important,” Butler 
said. “You see, Ferguson’s a bit of a fool about this sort of 
thing. Most people are. They always believe what they want 
to believe.” He looked approvingly at Robinson. “You’re doing 
it yourself.” 

“But what possible proof have you . . . ?” 

“We’ve had an expert up. A locksmith. He’s had the lock 
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off your safe and weVe had it under the microscope. Some- 
body was fiddling with it, and pretty recently. Not with a key 
either. And — don't want you to take this personally. Sir 
George — ^but a good cracksman could open that safe in less 
than thirty minutes.” 

“Perhaps. But the plans are still intact.” Robinson pitied 
Craik’s sly triumph. 

“Of course they're still there," said Butler. “They'll have 
been photographed.” He talked on for a few minutes, telling 
him about the accuracy of the small modem camera, until 
Craik's optimism vanished completely. 

“What can we do?” he asked. 

“That's the spirit.” Butler's cheerfulness was in direct pro- 
portion to Craik's gloom. “We can do what we’ve said. Inter- 
view every man who hasn't an alibi for Tuesday night.” 

“Weren't there any men missing last night? What about 
them?” Craik asked. 

“Three. They’ve all been seen. Two colds and a hangover. 
They’re being watched. The man we're after’s still here, Sir 
George and I'm pretty certain he's waiting for something.” 

“Will he still have the photographs?” 

Butler shrugged. “It's possible, maybe probable, since he 
hasn't bolted. That looks as though he's waiting for another 
contact. But he may have passed them on, he may even have 
posted them somewhere.” 

Craik said : “Things are going to be pretty bleak here if he 
has,” and Butler beamed at him again. “We mustn't say die,” 
he said, and began the long ritual of searching his pockets. 
Craik pushed a silver cigarette box over, and Robinson’s 
lighter flared. 

“1 want you to tell me everything you can about every 
official you know,” said Butler. 

“Should 1 start with myself?” Craik asked. 

“That's quite unnecessary,” said Butler. Craik was a 
democrat. 

“But surely 1 ...” he began. 

“You've been done already,” said Butler. 

“Yes, of course,” Craik said. “Stupid of me. Well, there's 
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Benson. He’s the secretary, and a director.” Benson was the 
first of a very long list, and Butler began to think more highly 
of Craik, who could talk with fair knowledge not only of 
managerial types like Ferguson and Cawthome, but of fore- 
men too, and particularly of Mason, whom he praised highly. 
Robinson wrote it all down, and listened while Butler probed. 
There was nothing. Craik had no knowledge of debts, women 
or political activities in the lives of any of them. They were 
all good, solid family men or the supporters of aged mothers. 

Hibberd was gloomy. It meant the staff would have to be 
interviewed too, and with kid-gloves on. They’d be a smart 
bunch; important, too. He knew for a fact that two of them 
were magistrates. And then there was a chance the photo- 
graphs might already have been taken away. There’d be 
nothing in it for him if the big chap didn’t bring it off. 

Butler said: “I’m sorry to have to put you through the 
grinder like that.” ^ 

“Not at all. Anything 1 can do,” said Craik, and Butler 
instantly asked for concessions to help Hibberd's interviewing 
problem. Craik agreed at once. He was a very worried man. 
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They found the Ford in a twenty-four-hour garage not far 
from the works. A garage-hand remembered Kurt well enough 
to describe him with fair accuracy. It was the overalls that 
had made Kurt memorable. There were plenty of finger-prints, 
most of them smeared and all of them old. Kurt had been 
careful, but not thorough enough. There was nothing else; no 
papers, no maps, not even a newspaper. And the car had been 
bought from a big saleroom in Manchester, two months 
before, and paid for in cash. Butler was unperturbed. 

“What you expect," he said. ‘They’re bound to be careful. 
You can’t blame them, and you’ve got some nice finger-prints 
to play with." 

“Scotland Yard doesn’t know anything about them,” Hib- 
berd said, “and there’s nothing through from Interpol yet.” 
He used the name self-consciously, but with a certain pride. 
Butler grunted and eased his bulk more firmly into Ferguson’s 
office chair. “Have you sorted the goats from the sheep yet?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir. There’s seventeen men who were working on 
their own or missing from their shop some time between 
eleven and one that day.” 

“We’ll see ’em tonight,” Butler said. “Robinson and I’ll look 
after it. You better get some sleep.” Hibberd wanted to stay, 
but he didn’t dare argue with Butler. He went. That was how 
he missed Walker. 

Walker, like the sixteen others, found a note on his board 
when he clocked in that night. Managing director’s office 
straight away; more questions. Answering the Detective- 
Sergeant had been easy. He’d told as much of the truth as he 
dared, and for the rest he’d described what he’d done every 
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night since he came on the night-shift, remembering the 
details of a routine that gave his story the dull, factual ring 
of truth. They had nothing on him at all; he was in the clear. 
He’d be a fool to run now. That was what they’d be waiting 
for; a runaway, a quarry. He was safer at work, an innocent 
bystander. And he wasn’t moving until he heard from the 
thin man. There was a lot to settle between them before he 
could leave. He was all right. 

Nevertheless, the sight of sixteen other men waiting was 
a welcome one. He’d gambled on his knowledge of the 
foundry and it had come off. He took a paper from his ov»'all 
pocket and settled down to wait. They were going down the 
list alphabetically; he’d be waiting quite a while. A policeman 
acted as usher, and one by one the men went in, smirking or 
arrogant, but always defiant. Anything from five minutes to a 
quarter of an hour passed, and they came out smiling. He’d 
been waiting for more than two hours before his tqjm came. 
Easy money. The policeman called him “Mister Walker.’’ 
They were polite enough, anyway. He went, for the first time 
in his life, into Craik’s office. A tall, youngish fellow in tweeds 
was standing up as he came in. There was another man beside 
him at the desk, seated, a big man in very elegant clothes. 
The young man said, “Come in, Mr Walker. My name is 
Robinson; this is Mr Butler.’’ 

“How d’you do?” said Walker. 

“We’re investigating the death of that man who tried to 
break in here on Tuesday night.” 

“1 see.” 

Robinson motioned him to a cha’r. He sat down and took 
out a packet of Woodbines, then looked at Robinson. 

“Smoke if you like,” Robinson said, and Walker offered 
his packet round. Robinson refused, but Butler took one. 

“In a case of this sort,” Robinson said, “it is sometimes 
necessary to ask questions which might appear . . . insulting, 
shall we say, to an innocent man. I hope you realise that we’re 
only interested in getting at the truth, Mr Walker.” 

“That’s all right. Ask anything you want.” 

“Thank you. Well now. It seems you told Detective- 
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Sergeant Dodd that you were by yourself from about quarter 
to twelve on Monday night until quarter to one on Tuesday 
morning.” 

“That’s right,” said Walker. 

“What were you doing, please?” 

“Having me bait, like I told the sergeant.” 

“You had it alone?” 

“We all do. We’re on staggered time, see?” 

“Whereabouts do you work, please?” 

“Where I told the other feller — ^in the shot-blasting. That’s 
part of the fettling shop.” 

“Quite close to where the . . . where the man died?” 

“That’s right,” said Walker. 

“Where did you have your meal?” 

“Behind the re-heat furnaces.” 

Robinson consulted a large-scale plan of the works in front 
of him. “I wonder if you’d mind showing me where that is?” 
he asked. 

Walker showed him, careful to take his time in finding it. 

“1 see. That would take you some distance away from the 
sand-store?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Can you tell us, please, why you decided to eat there?” 

“I always do,” said Walker. 

“I see. But why? Surely it can’t be a very comfortable 
place?” 

“It’s warm,” said Walker. “A lot of fellers goes there with 
its being warm. In this work you sweat a lot, see? When 
you knock off you want somewhere where there’s a bit of 
heat.” 

“There’s the canteen,” said Robinson. 

“Aye, there is. I got me can of tea there before I went to 
the furnace.” 

“Why didn’t you stay there?” 

“There wasn’t any of me mates there. There was only 
about four or five chaps there altogether, and they were all 
round the same table. I don’t like it when it’s like that. Too 
bare-looking.” 
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Robinson paused, then : "Did anybody see you as you were 
going to the re-heat furnaces?” 

Walker said: "Mebbe, but I didn’t see them. I had my 
work-rig on anyway, so it isn’t likely they’d recognise me.” 
Robinson looked puzzled, and he added : "Protective clothing. 
Goggles and that.” 

“Did you see the dead man?” 

Walker shook his head. "I heard this row, so I started going 
back to the cabin to see what was going on, then I saw this 
crowd round the wall so I went over. There was nothing 
doing when I got there.” 

“Thank you, Mr Walker,” Robinson said. Walker nipped 
out his cigarette and was preparing to leave when the big 
man spoke: “You haven’t been working on the night-shift 
for very long?” 

‘Three weeks this week,” said Walker. 

“Do you mind telling us why you took up night-work?” 

“It was Mason started me,” Walker said. 

“You mean he sent for you?” 

“No. 1 asked him if there was any work in his shop two 
or three months back. It pays better money than anything 
else, so I thought I might as well try and get on it.” 

"What were you doing before?” 

"General labouring. After a bit there was a job going in the 
shot-blasting, on the day-shift like, and Mason sent for 
me . . .” 

"How did you come to work at night?” There was no 
impatience in the big man’s voice, no impatience at all. 

Walker described his row with Pates and his summary 
transfer by Mason. The young man wrote it all down. 

"This may seem impertinent of me, but why do you need 
more money?” Walker looked puzzled. “What I mean is,” 
the big man explained, “You’ve agreed to work at night on 
heavy, arduous work. The reason you give is that you need 
more money. Right?” Walker nodded. "Why do you need 
more money?" 

“I just wanted to make a bit extra, same as everybody else. 
No harm in that, is there?” Walker sounded aggrieved. 
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“None,” Butler said. “You were just trying to improve your 
position, is that it? You had no urgent debts?” 

Walker chuckled. “You been talking to Mason?” 

Butler looked shocked. “Indeed no. I just wondered. ...” 

“I told Mason I had a lot on H.P. He’s a Baptist.” 

“I don’t really follow ...” Butler began. 

“A holy Joe. If I’d told him I just wanted more money, 
he’d’ve thought I was just after bter-money.” 

“How long have you been here?” asked Butler. 

“Since the war.” 

“And before that?” 

“I was in the army — Green Howards.” Always tell the 
truth when you can. 

“Thank you, Mr Walker. You’ve been very helpful.” 

As Robinson ushered Walker out, the phone rang and 
Butler pounced, grunting from time to time as the voice 
yapped unintelligibly. He hung up at last and beamed at 
Robinson. 

“They’ve found somebody who remembers the car,” he 
said. “Garage-hand at a pub called the ‘Leopard’ at a place 
called Long Horton. Very nice pub, too, they say. They tried 
the receptionist with a photograph of the boy-friend. She 
recognised him, too. He’s been calling himself Kurt Nilsen. 
Finnish passport. An engineer, she says. She hopes he hasn’t 
disappeared or an)^hing. It seems he hasn’t paid his bill. My 
heart bleeds. .Still, it shows you what a nice job they made 
of that photograph. Our policemen are wonderful, aren’t 
they? There couldn’t have been more than three thousand of 
them at the most, and they track it down in less than two 
days. Marvellous. We’ll have an early lunch there tomorrow, 
then I’ve got to go up to London by train. You can borrow 
the Bentley,” he added magnificently. Robinson thanked him. 

“There’s another item that might interest you,” Butler said. 
“There was another bird staying at the ‘Leopard’ with him. 
He disappeared too — on the Sunday before the burglary. It 
appears that he hasn’t paid his bill either. Aren’t people dread- 
ful? This feller’s name was Carr, Harry Carr — thin, prim 
sort of feller. You ever come across him?” 
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"Not by that name, or Nilsen either. But that isn’t likely, 
is it?" 

“No. Not likely. Still, it’s another thing I’ll have to check.” 

I bet you will, you old devil, Robinson thought. Leave me 
up here to sweat while you look after your knighthood. 

“That Walker feller. What d’you make of him?” asked 
Butler. 

“Pretty dim,” said Robinson. 

“Not dim — inarticulate,” Butler said. “Check his story with 
that foreman. Mason. It’ll be true, though. It’s too obvious 
not to be.” He heaved himself out of the chair and towered 
over Robinson. “Give me those notes. I’ll take them to bed 
with me. You get on to the police and tell them to have our 
seventeen chums followed. When they squeal, you can point 
out that it'll take less men than questioning a whole foundry. 
That way they’ll soon learn to love you.” 

He went out, and Robinson reached for the telephone. It 
was sometimes difficult to believe that Butler was a success. 
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Robinson was at peace with the world. Butler wouldn’t be 
back before tomorrow, maybe not till Monday, and he could 
take it easy, stretch his feet out in front of the fire in Hib- 
berd’s sitting-room and drink Hibberd’s bottled beer. Later 
there were to be sandwiches made by Hibberd’s mother and 
more opportunities to condescend to her as he was now con- 
descending to her son, he the big man, the man with the 
power, the man who could help Hibberd. What a little house- 
hold god he was, thought Robinson, this Anglo-Catholic, 
keep-up-with-Jesus policeman. Mother and sister fluttering 
around like acolytes. He finished his beer and Hibberd opened 
another bottle. 

“The Chief Constable sent for me today,’’ Hibberd said. 
“I had quite a long talk with him.’’ 

Makes it sound like a papal audience, thought Robinson. 

“Really?” he said. 

"Wanted to know if you and Mr Butler had enough men 
for the job. Said he hoped everything was satisfactory. He 
was fishing for information, I think.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

Hibberd looked at him, happily cunning. "What could 1 
tell him? / know nothing.” 

“Good man!” Well done, thou good and faithful. Stick to 
Archbishop Butler; never mind the dispensations. 

“It’s true.” Hibberd’s happiness had vanished. “1 don’t 
know anything.” 

“What’s to know?” Robinson asked. “We’ve found a dead 
man, reputedly Finnish, who opened the safe in Crawford’s. 
Somebody helped him, must have done. That somebody 
almost certainly is one of seventeen men whose identity we 
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know. They may or may not have passed on the photographs, 
and there have to be photographs, since there’s nothing 
missing. Unless, of course, something happened to stop them 
taking any. And that’s hardly likely, seeing that the manager’s 
office was empty for over an hour. That’s all there is." 

Hibberd shook his head. "I don’t think so." 

“It’s all we know,” Robinson said. 

“But if somebody in the yard helped, why didn’t he do a 
bunk?” 

Robinson shrugged. “Maybe he knows we can’t pin it on 
him. He’s safer where he is for the time being. If he runs for 
it, he gives himself away.” 

"Exactly,” Hibberd said. “If he’s confident we can’t find 
him. That makes it unlikely that he’s one of those seventeen. 
We’ve missed somebody.” 

Robinson sighed. “If you’re right, we’ve two thousand 
alibis to check, but I don’t think you are right. He’g one of 
them. He's got to be, and he’s banking on us not being able 
to find out which one. Not for a week or two, anyway.” 

“It’s too bad we couldn’t have got a search going straight 
away,” Hibberd said. 

Robinson grinned. “A camera the size of a match-box, that’s 
all you were looking for. He’d ditch the skeleton keys and 
take ’em out later. You’re too hopeful, old son. We’ve got to 
wait.” 

“But the plans may be out of the country ...” 

“Butler doesn’t think so. And if he’s right, he’ll get them 
back. He’s got a special incentive ...” He broke off as some- 
one tapped at the door. Hibberd scowled and called : “Come 
in.” 

The dear dim sister wanted to talk to the masterful 
inspector in private. Robinson was all for it; he’d have put 
up a terrific black if he’d mentioned Butler’s hopes of a 
knighthood. 

Hibberd looked at his sister impatiently. If she’d had the 
slightest inkling of how important it was to have Robinson 
in the house and keep him sweet, she wouldn’t interrupt him 
like this. “What is it?” 
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“Mother said I could have the front room tonight. I've got 
company coming.” 

“Out of the question.” Hibberd said at once. 

“She promised me days ago.” They were in the passage and 
she was whispering, but her voice hissed with urgency. “You 
didn’t say anything about visitors.” 

“I didn’t know Mr Robinson was coming days ago,” he said. 

“Well then. I’ve got a right to have it.” 

“Don’t be silly. This is business. Mr Robinson’s a very im- 
portant man. We’re working together on a case.” That should 
finish it. Hibberd’s cases were sacrosanct. When he mentioned 
them, one didn’t argue; one obeyed. 

“But mother said I could have it. She promised me.” 

“Stop whining like a teen-ager,” said Hibberd. “This is 
business, important business. We can’t go and sit in the 
kitchen.” 

“There’s the dining-room.” 

“You have it. For heaven’s sake, Mary, show some sense. 
You can have that crowd of pale-pink agnostics in any time.” 

“It isn’t a crowd,” his sister said, and her lip was trembling. 
“It’s jxist one man.” 

“Oh?” Hibberd thought of Sergeant Ormiston, but there 
wasn’t time for that now. He’d have to see about it later. 
He’d left Robinson alone too long as it was. “Get him to take 
you out then. It’s Saturday night. He ought to have some 
money left.” 

“You’re mean, George,” she said. “My God, you’re mean.” 

“I pay the bills.” The whole thing was becoming ridiculous. 
She turned and left him, and he went back to Robinson. Once 
this business was settled he’d have to see about Mary and 
Ormiston. 

His mother was in the kitchen, worrying about coffee. 
George had said coffee, so she’d have to make it, but there 
wasn’t really enough milk and coffee was so hard to make 
and really she was sure Mr Robinson would prefer a nice cup 
of tea. The sight of her daughter’s face didn’t do anything to 
calm her anxieties about catering. Such a pity; it wasn’t like 
Mary to be difficult. 
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“George says he wants the front room,” said her daughter. 

“Well of course he does, dear. He’s got Mr Robinson in.” 

“But 1 told you, mother, 1 was going to ask Mr Walker 
back here tonight.” 

“You must put him off," said Mrs Hibberd. "I know it's 
unfortunate, but ...” 

“He doesn't know 1 was going to ask him. He probably 
thinks I want to go for a drink or something. But 1 didn’t 
want that. I wanted to ask him here.” 

“To ... to introduce us, do you mean?” Mrs Hibberd was 
alarmed. 

“Maybe not just yet. I don’t know. Anyway, it’s all spoiled 
now.” 

Her mother abandoned the coffee-worry for another, more 
serious. “You mean you specially like Mr Walker? Is that it?” 

“Well, of course I do. I’m in love with him.” 

“But George ... I mean . . . well, we thought you ai\d Bob 
Ormiston ...” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose I’ll be allowed to marry him. He’s too 
unsuitable, and anyway he hasn’t asked me,” Mary said. “But 
1 love him and I want to see him by myself sometimes and 
George better not try to stop me.” 

“George wouldn’t dream . . . and you can always bring him 
round some other night. Next week for instance.” 

“He can’t come other nights. He works.” 

“At night?” 

“He’s on the night-shift ju-t now. I told you. He’s com- 
pletely unsuitable. He’s a labourer in Crawford’s foundry.” 

Mrs Hibberd waited for her daughter to burst into tears, 
but instead she looked fierce and angry and really, well, quite 
lovely. 

“I see.” Such tremendous declarations were too much for 
Mrs Hibberd. She returned to the homely nagging of her 
earlier woes. “Darling, what’s the best way to make coffee?” 
Gently, firmly, her daughter showed her, and went upstairs 
to do her hair and experiment with lipstick and put on a 
different dress. Her evening was ruined; and, as she was in 
love, her evening was her life. 
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When Walker called for her she ran out to meet him at once, 
slamming the door behind her, running dovsoi the path, hurry- 
ing him to the bus-stop, the surge of her anger flooding round 
him now that no one else was there. Her conversation had 
been jerky, almost monosyllabic, until Walker turned her to 
him as they waited by the lamp-post. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked. “What am I supposed to have 
done?” 

“It’s nothing,” she said. “Only I was hoping we would be 
able to stay in tonight and George had to go and spoil it all.” 

Walker said slowly : “You wanted me to stop at your house 
tonight?” 

“You would have liked that, wouldn’t you, darling?” 

"Nothing better. What’s this about George?” 

“He’s got this Robinson chap visiting him and Mr Robinson 
is so important he’s got to have the front room to himself so 
we have to go out.” 

Walker gave a long, slow gasp of relief. From the thin man 
to Robinson in one night was too much. None the less it was 
most important that he should talk to her. A bus was coming 
down the road, the bus that would take him back to his digs. 
They got on it. As they walked from the bus back to Schiller 
Terrace, he said: “It might be tactful to wrap your scarf 
round your head.” He chuckled at her bewilderment, and 
added : “There’s a few of your brother’s colleagues working 
overtime tonight, and one of them is supposed to be watching 
me. He’ll probably be there when we get back, and the back 
door’s locked.” 

She stopped suddenly, her hand on his sleeve “What’s 
wrong?” she asked. “Tell me.” 
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He laughed again. “There’s nothing wrong. Just a routine 
check-up. But it’s possible he might recognise you. It could 
be embarrassing for your brother.’’ 

“Oh, George!’’ EmbaTassing George was unimportant. 
“But why are they following you?’’ 

“Wait till we get home; I’ll explain there. It isn’t impor- 
tant.’’ He waited while she adjusted her scarf, and they 
walked in silence to his digs. As Walker fumbled with his 
key, he saw a tall man wearing a hat slowly crossing the 
street, watching them idly. Mary had her back to him. 

Mrs Cahill was flustered. Mr Walker hadn’t said anjrthing 
about bringing his young lady back with him and she hadn’t 
cleaned the place out or anything. And she had to go out; 
she didn’t want to miss her whist-drive after pa3dng for a 
ticket. But what about the supper? She couldn’t let the girl 
go without giving her something. It was a mercy there was a 
gas fire in the front room. 

“Stop worrying,’’ said Walker. “We’ll manage.' We’re 
not hungry, anyway. A cup of tea’ll do fine. Won’t it, 
Mary?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Supposing I was to stop in and make 
you something? There’s plenty of whist-drives.” Her eyes 
were worried. 

“Go on. Enjoy yourself,” said Walker. 

Still talking, she began to put on her hat and coat. Mr 
Walker was a gentleman, he wouldn’t ever . . . and his young 
lady seemed a real canny g' •!. It wasn’t right of her to be so 
suspicious. All the same, it was hard not to look at the stairs 
as she went out, and there wasn’t a sound from her front 
room. 

Walker kissed Mary, and they sat down, arms round each 
other, on a sofa in front of the hissing fire. It was a large, 
black-enamelled contraption that would soon, he knew, make 
them both sleepy. But he couldn’t be drowsy, not now. He 
had to talk. A rare feeling of desire tormented him slyly, but 
he couldn’t indulge it. There wasn’t time. 

“Why are the police watching you?” said Mary. Her arms 
still round him, she twisted round to watch his face. 
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He said: "It’s that business at Crawford’s. You heard 
about it?” 

She nodded. “A man was killed there last Tuesday. George 
is working on it,” she said. “But you didn’t . . .” 

“Of course I didn’t. But there’s more to it than that. Some 
plans were taken, some plans of a bomb, a very efficient 
bomb.” 

"I didn’t know,” she said. 

"It’s true. Someone had a good reason, a political reason, 
for doing it. 

“How do you know?” 

“It’s all over the yard,” he said with perfect truth. “That 
Robinson you mentioned — he’s not interested in murders. 
It’s the bomb he’s here for.” 

“And you . . .” 

“I and sixteen others haven’t got an alibi for the time just 
before he was killed, so the police are following us, all of us 
I think.” 

“I see.” She began to look relieved. He didn’t want that; he 
had to tell her more. 

“Just at the moment it’s going to be very difficult for us to 
be friends. I don’t want you to be mixed up in anything ” 

“But why is it so awful? Of course I don’t want to make 
things too difficult for George, but after all you’re only one of 
seventeen.” 

“Yes,” said Walker, “but I’m the one they’d be interested 
in if they knew what I’ve told you.” 

“I don’t understand. You haven’t told me anything awful.” 

"Do you remember what I told you and the others the first 
time I was at your house — about when I was in South 
America?” She nodded. It was hard not to be influenced by 
the love burning in her eyes. He went on : “I told you I was 
a Communist, remember?” 

“But all that was years ago. Nobody can possibly find out 
about it now.” 

“I’m afraid they can. You see I was rather a famous Com- 
munist in my time. I want to tell you something,” he said, 
“something I’ve never told anybody.” 
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“You think it’s wise to tell me?” She was puzzled, wary, 
but still loving. 

“I have to," he said. “I can’t go on with you like this 
without telling you.” 

“Very well.” She wanted still to keep her arms about him, 
but he pushed her away. He had to see her as he talked. 

“It was because of something that happened ... I mean 
. . . what I told you before was true enough. I wasn't much of 
a worker for the cause most of the time. I was the worst kind 
of fellow-traveller, the guilty-conscience kind, doing things 
that weren’t very dangerous so that I could go on making 
money without feeling too dirty, but I wasn’t the boy for 
taking risks, no fear, I had too much to lose. But I couldn’t do 
nothing either. Not in the face of all that mlser)^ So 1 
cheated instead.” 

“I don’t think so,” she said. “You did do something. There 
must have been plenty who did nothing.” 

“I did do something, in the end,” Walker said. “OJi. yes, 
I did something.” 

“Well? go on.” The words, harsh in themselves, were very 
gently spoken. 

“They decided it was necessarj" to eliminate somebody very 
important,” he said. “I was asked to assist. Quite a lot of 
people were asked to assist, so I found out later. It was not 
considered necessary to tell me what I was going to do, but 1 
knew all the same. The person marked lor execution was 
going to appear on a balcon^ and make a speech; he’s \ery 
good at making speeches, loaded with his own special brand 
of Fascism. The idea was that I should leave a parcel in the 
room immediately below this balcony. Nobody would suspect 
me — the company 1 worked for owned the ground floor. It 
was very easy for me to do it and, after all, what harm was 
there in leaving a parcel? It was most likely just filled with 
pamphlets.” 

“Is that what you thought?” she asked. 

“No. I knew what it was. You can't sling a bomb about 
like a packet of papers. The chap who gave it to me handled 
it like eggshells.” 
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"But you thought he ought to die? You called him a ... a 
Fascist.” 

“1 thought he ought to die. I was grateful to then[i for not 
telling me; it showed a tender regard for my feelings." 

“And you killed him?” 

“No. Something went wrong." 

“Then what . . .” 

“He’s a great lad for spontaneous demonstrations. The 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings.” He remembered 
his wife’s joke, then hurried on as Mary looked bewildered. 
“He always arranges a crowd around him, all hand-picked, to 
mob him as he comes away. It makes wonderful pictures.” 
He looked at her again; she was silent, absorbed, her face 
strangely impassive. “They hadn’t told me about that; it was a 
justifiable risk but they didn’t think they could justify it to 
me, so they didn’t tell me. They’d got the time-table, you 
see. They thought they’d be safely out of the way by the 
time the bomb went off.” It was suddenly very hard to 
continue. 

“Your friends, do you mean?” she asked. 

He looked away from her, staring at the lire’s hissing 
flames. “Kids,” he said. ‘Three busloads of kids with flowers 
in their hands.” 

Her breath hissed sharply. What he was saying couldn’t be 
true; he was saying it for . . . for a test of some kind. That 
had to be it. “You better finish it,” she said. 

“They were to wait for him at the door of the building and 
pelt him with flowers — a very pretty touch. He was supposed 
to stand there, laughing all over his face as they threw flowers 
to him, then come back from inside and kiss the youngest of 
them, a little girl of seven. Then he was to go upstairs and the 
kids were to be taken away in the buses before he began his 
speech, so it didn’t sound so bad. I wasn’t much worried 
when I found out, and there was nothing I could do except 
tell them. I hadn’t the nerve to tell them,” he said, as if he 
were stating the most obvious of facts. “Anyway, I knew I 
had nothing to worry about. They’d told me; I believed them.” 

But he looked ghastly; he was reviewing the whole scene 
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in his mind. She had to make him tell. “Finish it, Harry,” she 
said again. "You’ve got to.” 

He sighed. "You Imow ” he said. "The bomb wait off too 
soon, before he’d got there. The stupid fools should have asked 
me to check the mechanism for them. They should have told 
me everything; I could have fixed it for them.” He looked into 
the fire’s rosy glow. “The kids were standing round the door 
when the bomb went off. It was placed above them so the 
blast wasn’t so bad as it might have been. It blew the side 
out of the building. Most of the dead were killed by falling 
masonry.” 

She no longer doubted him. “How many?” 

“Seventeen dead, thirty maimed. All ki^. The nuns who 
brought them had got back out of the way. That’s what I 
had to tell you.” 

It was so hard to know what te say. You didn’t know what 
you felt. How could you talk about it? “Couldn’t you have 
stopped it?” That was a stupid question, but you had to say 
something. 

"I told you.” He was very patient. “I could have given the 
whole show away, but I didn’t think thae was any risk.” 

“But . . . Chilian.” 

He said : “If I’d done it, if I’d told what I knew. I’d have 
been arrested. They’d have asked me to give away the others 
involved, and 1 could have named one. I couldn’t have named 
the others, but they’d have done their best to persuade me to. 
After a bit I’d have been trieu and executed.” 

“Were you afraid?” she asked. 

“Of course I was afraid. I’ve been afraid ever since it hap- 
pened.” 

“But you didn’t mean it.” 

“But I did it. That’s the whole point. Nothing else matters. 
I killed those kids. They would have been married now, 
probably have kids of their own.” 

“Why did you have to tell me?” she asked, and was 
immediately ashamed of her selfishness. It was wicked to 
think like that. 

“I had to tell you because we’re going out together,” he said. 
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“I’ve never been really close to anybody since I got away. 
But I couldn’t keep you in ignorance, you must see that.’’ 

“You told me.” If only he would look at her. 

“Obviously.” 

“But I might have given you away or anything.” 

"I knew you wouldn't.” He was so sure. "What are you 
going to do?” 

When she answered, it was all so easy. She didn’t have to 
think about it at all. “I love you,” she said. "I want to help 
you.” 

She thought at once of her brother. "Oh, Harry, I told 
mother about you tonight — ^where you worked and every- 
thing. Suppose she’s told George?” 

“Is it likely?” 

“She always tells George things; so do I, for that matter. 
George is the kind of person you have to tell things to.” He 
nodded, but said nothing. “What can I do ? What can I say to 
him?” 

He shrugged as if it wasn’t important. “I haven’t finished 
yet,” he said. “You see, I know where the photographs are.” 
She didn’t understand. “The photographs of the plans from 
Crawford’s.” 

“You mean you stole them?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Or rather I helped Kurt — that man who’s 
dead. I helped him to steal them ” 

"You really are a traitor, then?” Again she felt silly, say- 
ing things like that. The traitors she had read about were all 
scientists mixed up with atoms and things. Harry couldn’t 
be a chap like that. I mean, he didn’t believe in it or anything. 
He’d said so. 

“They made me,” he said and a wave of relief filled her; a 
surge of righteousness for him. She knew all about being 
made to do things you thought were wrong. She didn’t even 
need to forgive him, once he’d said that. How could you for- 
give where there wasn’t any sin? 

He began to tell her about Kurt and the thin man, and what 
they had made him do; how the thin man had managed to 
get back and see him, and tell him he knew all about her and 



how she was George’s sister and everything. “But he hasn’t 
got the photographs. I have,’’ said Walker. 

“And you won’t give them to him, will you?’’ 

Walker remembered the thin man’s anger, the hammering 
questions as they sipped coffee in the steaming ice-cream par- 
lour that hadn’t yet decided to be an Espresso bar. It was all 
Kurt’s fault, he’d acted on his own responsibility and they 
had no right to take such a risk without informing him, and 
where were the photographs anyway? Then, when he ^ew 
Walker had got them, the smart about-face and ‘you-did- 
damn-well-old-man’ and the pansy act quite forgotten. Then 
he’d named his price and the thin man was all cold rage again 
and, beneath it, a rapid assessment of facts, calculating value 
received. 

“He doesn’t expect me to give them,’’ said Walker. “He 
.says he’s willing to pay me twenty thousand pounds for them. 
I could probably make him give more if 1 tried.” To hq,r it was 
a fantastic sum of money. Walker smiled, briefly. “I’ve gone 
up in the world. Last time it was only a hundred quid to help 
them pinch the things.” 

“It’s an awful lot of money,” she said. 

“There are still places in South America with no extradition 
laws. I could make him pay the whole lot into one of them 
and go and live there happily ever after. You could fix the 
ticket for me at your office. Twenty thousand isn't much, but 
it would set me up in business. I could lead a very pleasant 
life.” 

“But you said you didn’t give them to him.” 

“Without the money? He would *’ave been surprised.” 

He saw the thin man’s hands claspi*d round the cup, the sly 
smile that interrupted the anger as they both recognised how 
stupid Kurt had been, once you took him away from his locks. 
Then the assessment of Walker. A bourgeois through and 
through, weak, sentimental, yet greedy enough to be danger- 
ous. He was dangerous now, for money, the only bourgeois 
impulse that made them work, made them subtle, wary, diffi- 
cult. It was all a matter of raising the money, if they would 
let him, but they had to let him; the bomb was worth a lot 
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more. That anger of his had been controlled very quickly. 
Twenty thousand pounds, and that sudden acceptance of the 
facts, the anger switched off like a light. 

“But he won’t hand the money over anyway, if he can help 
it. He’ll try to steal them. He won’t succeed.” Walker paused. 
“He won’t pay me the money either, because I won’t give 
him the photographs. It’s impossible.” 

“But . . . why did you talk to him?” 

“I need time; all the time I can get. If he can think I’m only 
interested in money he might relax a bit, and while he’s get- 
ting it together I can get away.” 

“But the police ...” 

‘They can’t tail me much longer, unless your brother finds 
out about us. Then I’ll have to get out fast anyway.” 

"Where will you go?” 

“I don’t know.” He looked at her steadily then. “You must 
believe me. I really don’t know. If I did. I’d tell you. 
Honestly.” 

It was true, she knew it was true, but . . . “What will hap- 
pen to me?” 

"I hope you’ll join me, as soon as it’s safe. I haven’t any 
right to expect you to, after what I’ve told you, but I hope 
you will.” 

“Of course I will. You know that.” 

“You haven’t thought,” he said. “You can’t have done. 
Remember what I’ve done, remember what your brother’s 
going to say. Even if you can forgive what’s happened, do you 
think you can stand up to what’s to come? Once I’ve gone, 
the whole thing’ll come out. And they’ll take you apart, even 
your own brother. It’ll be tricky as hell getting away from 
them to join me. When it comes to the point, I shan’t blame 
you if you decide you don’t want to come.” 

“You can’t mean that?” she said. “You know I’d come.” 

Suddenly Walker knew that it was going to be all right. “Do 
you blame me?” he asked. 

“How can I ? But if you’d been anybody else ...” It was 
so hard to think, to be logical, ethical, among all this emotion. 
“What are you going to do with your photographs?” 
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“Give them back,” he said, “and run.” 

“But — don't you see? — ^there’s no reason Tor you to run 
now. This man says he’ll give you twenty thousand pounds 
for them ..." 

“If he has to.” 

“Well, can’t you do a deal with George or that Robinson 
man? Offer them the pictures if they’ll let you off?” 

“You’re forgetting my South American friend. If I do give 
the pictures back, the thin man’ll give me away at once. 
Calisay ...” 

“Is that who it was?” 

“That’s who it was. He’ll demand me back, and if I’ve done 
a deal it’s quite likely they won’t be able to hand me over, if 
I do my deal with the right people. Noblesse oblige and all 
that.” 

“Well then ...” 

“I can’t cause any more trouble,” he said. “It may be jllogi- 
cal of me, but I just can’t do it.” 

“And the photographs? Where are they?” 

Walker shook his head. “It’s better you don’t know.” 

“All right.” He was very near to her now, his faults and 
weaknesses more endearing than his former strength. He was 
ashamed, too, so that she had to turn to him, take him in 
her arms, make love. Her body coaxed his into passion, into a 
pleasing delicious torment of unfulfilled desire, for the pat- 
tern of their courtship was fixed; it never occurred to them 
to break it, so that when Mrs Cahill returned Hushed, 
triumphant, clutching the second prize, she knew that nothing 
had happened. Her evening had been a success. Miss Hibberd 
had even set the table for her; a real canny lass. There was 
some meat tart and salad stuff and almost the whole of a 
sandwich cake she’d made the day before. It wasn’t exactly 
what she’d have liked for Mr Walker’s young lady’s first visit, 
but it would do. And they were so nice, asking her about the 
whist-drive and saying how well she must have done. She 
was really sorry when Mary had to go for her bus. 

Walker went home with her, all the way, and they kissed 
again in the quiet darkness. Harry had told her that the police- 
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man was following them, but she couldn’t see him, and in 
the dark he couldn’t see her. She didn’t care anyway. 

At last he said : “I’ll have to go,” and added : “I don’t want 
to be melodramatic or anything, but be careful, won’t you?” 

“Yes, of course I will, darling, but ...” 

“Right. You’d better go now. I’ll let this copper follow me 
round for a bit.” 

She stood still, looking at him, gentle but implacable. “I’m 
going to see you again, you know. I have to. You believe 
that?” She waited. “I love you,” he said, and she kissed him 
again. 

“Will it be long?” she asked. Her tears were sticky on his 
cheek. 

“Not long. I’ll get away, and then ...” 

“I’ll come to you. I swear 1 will.” 

She left him then to run up the street, her heels tapping 
hollow on the pavement, a young vitality even in her grief, 
he thought. She’d never come back, and he couldn’t blame 
her. He didn’t love her, hadn’t even told her the whole truth. 
He’d kept quiet about Marshall and Sweeney, and he hadn’t 
told her about Helena either. But he’d said what he had to 
say and, if she helped him, that was fine. If not, he’d been as 
honest with her as he dared, and she had seen — he’d shown 
her — how it wasn’t his fault, not all of it. It was just the way 
things happen. He turned the comer sharply and glimpsed his 
shadower behind him. Mary should be home by now. He 
could take a bus. 
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It was after eleven when she got in, quite late really, and Mr 
Robinson was just going. There didn’t seem much to him com- 
pared with Harry, but he must be dangerous if Harry said so. 
It was funny, exciting, to wish your enemy ‘Good-night’, but 
it didn’t matter, they’d never catch Harry now. God couldn’t 
let it happen ! Mrs Hibberd had been making tea in the kitchen 
and she poured herself a cup. She didn’t want to listen to 
George being all oily to the Robinson man. It wasn’t right for 
George to be humble. Her mother wanted to know if she’d 
had a nice evening. That was her way of finding out;, where 
she’d been, but she couldn’t tell her tonight. 

“And Hilda Johns came round for you,’’ her mother said. 
“I couldn’t tell her where you’d gone or anything. She was 
quite disappointed.’’ Then George came in. 

"Was she?’’ 

“Where were you, Mary?” he asked. 

“Out with my new boy friend,” she said. 

“Mam says he works in a foundry.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Which one?” 

“1 don’t know. Does it matter ? They all pay the same, don’t 
they?” 

“Is It Crawford’s?” 

She said angrily : “I tell you I don’t know.’ 

“What’s his name, Mary?” George asked. 

“Didn’t Mam tell you that, too?” She looked from mother 
to brother, from bewilderment and reproach to anger and 
fear. 

“Harry Walker, general labourei \ge about forty. He 
lodges at thirty-one Schiller Terrace.” said George. “Quiet, 
doesn’t drink much, regular union attender.” 
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“I didn’t tell Mam all that. What right have you to spy on 
me?” 

“You’re not to see him again.” 

She finished her tea. "I’m going to bed,” she said. 

"No,” said George, “You’re going to talk to me.” She got 
up and he put his hands on her shoulders, forcing her back 
into the chair. "You’d better go to bed. Mam,” he said. “This 
is private.” 

“Leave me alone!” Mary snapped. “And what’s so awful 
about Harry that Mam can’t hear? Sit down and listen. Mam.” 

“Better not,” said George. 

“But, George dear, you can’t have any secrets from me 
about Mary,” said her mother. “I’ve got a right to hear, 
surely?” 

"Has he got a right to keep me here, too ? I’m tired,” said 
Mary. 

“Yes. I have. I’m trying to help you. I’m your brother and 
I’m supposed to look after you ...” 

"I’m old enough to look after myself, thanks.” 

"... and I’m also a policeman,” he went on. 

“Don’t we know it? Sherlock Holmes in person. Where’s 
your fiddle?” 

“Mary I ” Her mother was shocked. Iconoclasm was not one 
of her daughter’s vices. She looked so angry, too. Perhaps 
George was being a little unfair. “You’d better tell us what’s 
wrong, George,” she said. 

“He’s suspected of being an accomplice of that chap who 
was killed breaking into Crawford’s,” said George. 

This was too easy, and unfair, too. Harry had said there 
were seventeen of them. George was lying, lying to bluff her. 

“Jf he works in Crawford’s, how can he possibly have 
broken into the place?” she asked. "This is all your rotten 
snobbery, George. You’re against him because he’s a labourer. 
You’re worried about what your posh friends will say.” 

“Well, of course, I haven’t met him, dear,” said her mother, 
“but when you told me I must admit he didn’t sound exactly 
your type ...” 

“Mam, please,” said George. “I’m a snob because I want 
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you to do well for yourself,” he told his sister, “but this has 
nothing to do with snobbery. Look. Something very serious 
has happened at Crawford’s, something I can’t tell you about, 
but if your friend Walker s mixed up in it ... ” 

“There you are! You don’t know whether he is or not.” 

“If he is, the consequences could be very serious.” 

“For me, or you?” 

“For both of us. I’m warning you, Mary, until we know 
more about this chap of yours, you’ll have to give him up.” 

“Have to? You mean the police are going to make me?” 

He sighed, trying to look long-suifering, she thought. That 
didn’t suit him either. 

“It’s for your own good,” he said “I don’t want you to 
get hurt. What do you see in him, anyway?” 

“He’s a human being for a start,” said Maiy, “not a police- 
man.” 

“Just how friendly are you two?” her brother asked. 
"Where were you tonight?” She yawned at him, and he 
grabbed her shoulders, shaking her. “Where’ve you been? 
What’s he been doing to you?” 

She struck him hard across the mouth. The question 
revolted her. Then suddenly she was very tired. “Nothing,” 
she said. “Would you like to have me examined to make 
sure?” 

“Mary!” her mother said agam. The poor dear was going 
to cry any minute, but she wouldn’t help her daughter against 
her son. 

“Tell him to apologise. Mam, and we can all go to bed.” 

“George didn’t mean any harm. Did you, George?” 

“He wants to keep me pure for b >b Ormiston. Are you 
keeping Bob pure for me, too?” she snapped. 

“You ungrateful bitch! You know Bob worships you,” 
George yelled, and she listened delighted because it was just 
as Harry had told her. If you get them angry, they forget the 
dangerous questions. It was as easy as that. 
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On Sunday, Walker breakfasted late, while Mrs Cahill fussed 
and slyly hinted that he would be leaving her soon. Then he 
cleaned the shoes and chopped a week’s supply of sticks, read 
his three Sunday papers and half-heard the Sunday service 
and Mrs Cahill’s surprising contralto as she joined in the 
hymns; then it was time to walk along to the “Mason’s Arms” 
while his dinner sizzled snugly in the oven. He walked slowly, 
making it easy for his shadow to keep him in sight, walking 
straight up to Willis, as always wearing his bowler, standing 
at the bar. The barmaid brought their beer and Walker made 
no move to speak until Willis had drunk. The pattern, the 
decencies, had to be respected. 

“They still in Crawford’s?” Willis asked at last. The police 
and the dead Kurt were still an interesting topic. 

“Aye. They had me up for an interview the other day.” 

“Get away!” Willis was intrigued in spite of his aloofness. 
He had clashed with the police often in his younger days, and 
the doings of an old enemy were naturally interesting. “Have 
they charged you yet?” 

“It won't be long,” said Walker. “I haven’t an alibi for the 
time of the crime.” 

“What crime?” 

“You tell me. It's supposed to be stealing bomb plans. I ask 
you ...” 

“Very likely,” said Willis comfortably. “Get a new weapon 
and they all want it. Like dogs after aniseed. As soon as they 
get a whiff of it, they’re all after it. They have to. It’s in their 
nature. Aye,” — the idea seemed to please him — “that’s what 
it’ll be.” 

“Think he’ll get away with it?” 
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"I hope not.” Willis looked grave. "No. That's one feller I 
hope they get.” 

“You’re turning leactionary on us,” Walker said. "You’re 
the feller who told me tu<>t Russia ought to have the atom 
bomb. You want to ask for it back now?” 

"That was different.” Willis grinned. “Aye, it was. Even 
the Tories was right about that one. It’s a deterrent. They 
won’t use it and we won’t — not that we want to any more, 
mind. But this thing you’re making, you capitalist lackey, 
that’s something anybody would use any time. Ye watch. 
Next time there’s a bit of a war, doon they’ll come, and I hope 
there’s only one side has them, then they’ll only do half the 
damage. How is it you haven’t got an alibi, anyway?” 

“I was having me bait on me own,” .said Walker. 

“You should have stuck to the collective,” Willis chuckled. 
“Dull company, but it’s safer.” 

“Tovarichr Walker jeered, but he knew Willis was serious. 
He could cross him off his list, Willis wouldn’t help him. He 
tried again, but he knew his answer in advance. Willis had 
made up his mind. The only thing to do was drink and kid 
with him, and admire the man who lived entirely according 
to his ideals. 

He went home, Sunday-righteous, coaxing himself into a 
real Sidney Carton mood. Mrs Cahill’s enormous dinner was 
another sacrifice. He made it utterly. There was tea after- 
wards and a chance to tell her that soon he would have to 
go away tor a while. There v re relatives to see, he hinted, 
and a bit of business to attend to in Coventry, as a prepara- 
tion for his engagement. The whole thing was delightful to 
Mrs Cahill, for whom marriage was social rather than 
amorous, and all the better for it. She hadn’t been happier 
for years. As she took the dishes out into the back scullery 
she was already reviewing her wardrobe so that she would 
be ready for the day. Walker was up in his room, packing. 
There was his best suit to wear, a silk shirt, quiet tie and hand- 
made gloves. Money and passports in his pockets, and the gun 
in the pocket of his raincoat. The raincoat didn’t fit the 
character at all. It was too assertive, too bright, but he could 
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carry it, once he got out of town, and throw his cap away. 
The only tricky part was getting out of town. He walked 
through the empty Sunday streets past houses peopled with 
sleeping husband and wives getting the tea or dozing while 
the kids were at Sunday School. There weren’t many cars or 
buses, even on the main streets, so that his shadow couldn’t 
hope to remain hidden. Walker took him to the park to 
admire bright squares of colour among soot-darkened trees 
and the ruins of the town’s only farm, three fields where little 
girls in jodhpurs were feeding horses. He still didn’t know 
how he was going to get to the station without being 
followed. 

Joe Pike solved it for him. He was standing by a comer of 
Proctor Avenue, wearing a sling for his arm like a decoration 
for valour. Walker was glad to stop and talk to him. He was 
making all his farewells. Pike was gloomily critical of 
Walker’s move to the night-shift, reticently heroic about his 
injury, and anxious to get to the "Astoria”, where there was a 
re-issue of a mammoth Bible epic to be seen. Walker warmed 
to him; he brought back his lost youth. 

“1 was going to have a bit o’tea at the caff in Sea Road,” 
Pike said. “1 cannot stand being in the house on a Sunday. 
The old man’s that keen on the telly he won’t let you breathe 
and anyway Ma’s round at our Edie’s. Kids,” he said. 

So they had hamburgers and tea at Ricci’s, and Walker 
paid. “You’re still on the sick,” he said. “You can pay next 
time.” 

They finished their tea and Walker sighed as his shadow 
joined them again. They went to the "Astoria” and Walker, 
lingering to buy cigarettes, watched the policeman buy his 
ticket and climb the stairs. Pike had their tickets; he would 
get in all right. Walker waited a moment, then walked straight 
out of the cinema, and raced up the road towards the station. 
He bought a ticket for his home town, paying with a pound 
note, then watched the train go out and took a bus for New- 
castle from the station-yard. There was one vacant seat in the 
bus, next to Alderman Potter. Reluctantly, Walker sat down 
beside him, and Alderman Potto' looked his disapproval of 
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Walker as an individual, then his delight at having an 
audience. “And where might you be off to?” Delight pre- 
vailed and he was roguish. 

"Pictures,” said Walker 

Alderman Potter stopped being roguish; he had his reputa- 
tion as a man of substance, after all. He treated Walker to 
the sermon he had heard that momingi ‘Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.’ Walker tried to make up his mind 
where he was going, what he would do when he got there. 

“I don’t suppose you go to church?” Potter said. Walker 
grunted. "You should try it. It’s like going to union meetings 
— it s a duty, but you can make it a pleasure, too.” 

“It’s with not being married, like,” said Walker vaguely; 
knowing full well that Potter, bent on expounding his own 
thesis, wouldn’t bother to seek explanations. 

“And how about our friends? Those capitalists I caught 
you with?” asked Potter, roguish again. Walker ^Imost 
panicked. 

“They don’t go to church neither,” he said. 

Potter snorted. “I mean how are they getting on? I quite 
enjoyed my little talk with them.” 

Walker shrugged. “1 haven’t seen them for a while. They’re 
not really friends like. I do a bit o’work for them sometimes.” 

“For Mr . . . Carr, wasn’t it?” 

“Clarke.” said Walker. “George Clarke.” 

“Oh. What line’s he in?” 

“I don’t know. Works in « oflice.” 

"But you said you worked for him.” 

“1 do. Gardening,” said Walker. 

“Well, I hope you make him pay the rate for the job,” said 
Potter, and Walker waited for it. Out it came — ‘The labourer 
is worthy of his hire.’ ” 

“I’m a bricklayer,” said Walker, and Potter snorted again 
He was even silent for a few minutes as the bus rolled over 
the Tyne Bridge. Then : “You know, you really do look like 
that feller at the meeting,” he said,” Walker stayed silent, 
looking at Potter in bewilderment. "The U.N.A. meeting,” 
said Potter. 


A.W.B. — 
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Walker said finally : "Oh, aye. You were on about it last 
time. Well, I’m not going to no unions and I’m not going to 
no church." 

“There’s no need to be like that about it," said Potter. "It's 
just that it’s a coincidence.” The bus heaved slowly up into 
Worswick Street and Walker stood up. 

"You’re bloody nosy,” he told Potter, and walked off. He 
felt fine; he knew now exactly where he was going. 
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On Monday morning Butler reappeared in the hotel at seven 
o’clock, took a bath, singing the ‘Marseillaise’ as he splashed, 
then banged on Robinson’s door, summoning him to breakfast. 
He was wearing a bow tie that morning, and the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour. Robinson dreaded having to break the bad 
news to him, and Butler refused to discuss business at break- 
fast, so that he had to keep his gloomy secret while Butler ate, 
and lectured him on mushrooms, about which he knew an 
enormous amount. At last, when they had finished, Robinson 
tried desperately to break it to him but Butler said it would 
keep till they got to the copshop. Robinson stopped feeling 
sorry for himself and pitied Hibberd instead, as Butler sat at 
the wheel of the Bentley whistling "Ah, si vous connaissez ma 
poule.” The old rip was courting again. 

Hibberd wasn’t due for five more minutes, and as they sat 
in the Chief Constable’s office Robinson made a last effort to 
break the news. 

"One of our suspects did a bunk,” he said. 

“Naturally.” 

Was he being sarcastic or Jr' nnj Know-All ? 

“We tried to phone you last night as soon as it happened. 
1 couldn’t get into touch with you anywhere.” 

“I’ve told you before,” said Butler. Talk English or join 
the Min. of Ag. and Fish. Walker, I suppose. You’ve got him 
here now, have you?” 

“He got away,” said Robinson. Then Hibberd knocked at 
the door and Butler said : “Entrez.” 

To Hibberd he seemed quite impassive. It was more 
frightening than rage. He waited while Butler stared at the 
police sports trophies in a glass case by the chief’s desk, then 
took a seat when a hand pointed. 
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‘Tell me about it," Butler said, and Hibberd told him. 

"Not your fault,” Butler said when he’d finished. "I can’t 
really blame your minion either. Shadowing a man on your 
own’s impossible if he wants to get away and knows you’re 
after him. Pally with your sister, wasn’t he?" 

“Yes sir,” said Hibberd. "1 tried to warn her to ... ” 

"Did you, now?” said Butler. “Naughty!” 

Hibberd flushed. "Not about the case, sir.” Perfect indigna- 
tion cast out fear. “1 just didn’t think he was a suitable sort 
of friend.” 

"You’re a snob,” said Butler. “Get a warrant and search his 
digs.” 

"Yes, sir,” said Hibberd. "Alderman Potter’s here to see me 
about this case. He’s a magistrate: I'll get him to sign. Would 
you like to see him?” 

“Robinson will. He can wait.” 

"Yes, sir.” Hibberd turned to go, and Robinson, watching 
Butler, knew the rabbit-punch was to come. 

“Inspector,” Butler said, “1 don’t want you to think 1 blame 
you for losing Walker. That’s not your fault.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Hibberd looked pleased, and Robinson 
cringed for him. 

"I blame you for not being on to him a week ago. You 
knew that he wanted to work in the fettling shop, didn’t you? 
He went out of his way to ask Mason for a job.” 

"Everybody wanted to work there. It pays so well. And a 
lot of them ask Mason for jobs.” 

“He told a pack of lies to Mason.” 

“Most of the men would lie to get a job there,” Hibberd 
said. 

“That’s C 3 mical,” said Butler sternly. “He asked Mason for 
a job and there wasn’t a vacancy. Then a week later he got 
a job. Why was that?” 

“1 don’t know, sir.” 

“I do,” said Butler. “I read it up. You’ll find the relevant 
documents here if you care to look. A little later he was on 
night-shifts. Why?” 

“That was a point in his favour, sir,” said Robinson. “He 
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was forced to. He’d been mixed up in some kind of fight with 
a charge-hand.” 

"A fight," said Butler, disapproving. "Violence. How dis- 
tressing! By the way, how is Sergeant Ormiston?” 

Hibberd felt sick. "He’s quite well, sir.” 

“Good. A few weeks ago he was mixed up in a brawl, too. 
The three men involved ran away, but one of them was killed. 
He fell downstairs. The other two disappeared. Marshall, the 
one who died, worked at Crawford’s. The following Monday 
Walker started there. iDoes that suggest anything to you?” 

“Naturally we did our best to find the men responsible. All 
the evidence suggested that they had left the town.” 

"I don’t think one of them did. We might have been holding 
him on a manslaughter charge now.” 

“But it hasn’t been proved, sir. 1 mean, it could be pure 
coincidence.” 

“It will be proved.” Butler dug into his pockets and pro- 
duced a set of photographs. He selected one. “Go an^find 
Ormiston. See if he knows who this is.” 

Hibberd looked in bewilderment at a photograph of Walker 
in working clothes. It was sharp and definite, yet obviously 
unposed. 

“We have our methods,” said Butler. “Why don’t you? 
That’s all.” 

Hibberd left. Robinson said : “I think you’re a bit hard on 
him, sir.” 

“Suppose it had been you^” Butler said, and chuckled. It 
was not a happy sound. “It was selfish of me, really. You see. 
Walker’s real name is Harry Carr.” 

"But be was staying at the ’Leopard', sir.” 

‘That was somebody else,” said Butler, “somebody who 
wanted the name to be noted in an emergency. We noted it.” 

“You found something on him?” Robinson asked. 

‘Tou ever hear of that business in ’51 when a bunch of the 
boys tried to knock off Calisay? Before your time, I suppose.” 

“Calisay? General Calisay?” 

“El Supremo himself. They muffed it, unfortunately. Killed 
a lot of kids. Calisay claims it was the work of a Commimist 
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cell led by an Englishman, one Harry Carr. He was an up- 
and-coming technologist in those days. He disappeared then. 
He bobs up here seven years later. Now he’s disappeared 
again. Quite a Houdini.” 

“And he doesn’t seem to have changed much in the mean- 
time,’’ said Robinson. 

“You're not thinking,’’ said Butler. “He’s been here nearly 
seven years. In all that time he hasn't done a damn thing 
except go to work and drink his beer, till now. Now, just like 
that, he’s working for the cause again, and somebody else, 
using his name, is working on the same job. Why?” 

“It looks as though he’s the whipping-boy.’’ 

“Well done. He wouldn’t have much chance, poor devil! 
Calisay would eat him alive if he could get hold of him. It's 
just what he needs, particularly just now. He’s been having a 
bad time lately. Greed and old age aren't much of an election 
programme even when you’re the only candidate.*' 

“But you said they killed some children, sir . . . '* 

“Did I? I should have said Calisay said, if you follow me. 
At least, that’s the word from over there. Mind you, they 
don’t think he deliberately planned to kill these children; that 
was an accident of timing. The theory seems to be that he 
meant to get the explosion over after he’d finished and blame 
it all on the dirty Reds. Sort of Reichstag fire. Certainly the 
men he grabbed were Communists, so was Carr, but then 
Calisay’s always been a stickler for detail.’’ 

“Do you believe it, sir?’’ 

“It doesn’t matter two hoots to me,” Butler said. “All I 
want is Carr, and I want him quick. Or, better still, I want 
him and this other feller called Carr, and those photographs. 
With any luck we might manage it. Carr-Walker and the 
photographs anyway.” 

“The other Carr will be looking for him too, sir, don’t you 
think?” 

“First come, first served,” said Butler. “It had better be us. 
You got any ideas?” 

“Was he married, sir?” 

“You want to play find the lady? There’s one a lot nearer.” 
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He jerked with his thumb at the door. Hibberd had gone 
through. “Miss Hibberd.” 

“I’ve met her, sir. I don’t think you’ll ..." 

“God bless my soul, have you? When was this?” asked 
Butler. 

“I visited Hibberd the Sati^day night you were away,” said 
Robinson, cursing himself for looking sheepish. Dammit, why 
shouldn’t he? 

“Have a nice time?” asked Butler. “No. Of course you 
didn’t. Damfool question. Well?” 

“1 hardly saw her, sir, but she looked pretty harmless. 
Hibberd’s the big noise in that house.” 

“Is he, now? Carr was married, you know. Real bit ot all 
right. Here, take a look at this.” He rummaged in his pocket 
and produced another photograph. It was a studio portrait of 
Helena Carr. He threw it across to Robinson. “He’s been miss- 
ing that for seven years and he starts snogging with your 
pal's sister. She pretty?” 

Hibberd, on the other side of the door, could hear every 
word of Robinson’s assessment of his sister’s sexual charms. 
That Robinson considered them inadequate enraged him even 
more. He felt that he couldn’t stand seeing Butler again. He 
had been degraded too much: it was unbearable. 

“Maybe it wasn’t nookie he was after,” Butler was saying. 
"He might have been more of the 'hold my hand and stroke 
my fevered brow’ type. Looking for a Blessed Damozel and 
all that. Bit of a change from that.” He gestured at the 
photograph. 

Hibberd knocked on the door and went in. Robinson was self- 
consciously dead pan; Butler snarled at him. “You still here?” 

“Walker’s landlady’s been into ’he sub-station in Victor 
Hugo Road,” he said. “She’s reported him missing.” 

“All right,” said Butler. Hibberd lingered, feeling Butler’s 
anger. “Alderman Potter’s still here,” he said. 

“I know,” said Butler. 

“He signed the warrant. The super asked me to say that 
he’d be obliged if you’d see him as soon as you can. He’s quite 
an important person — to us I mean.” 
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“On the Watch Committee, is he?” Butler jeered. 

Hibberd flushed. "He’s the chairman, sir.” 

"Your little secret’s safe with me. Seen Ormiston?” 

"He’s not in yet, sir.” 

“See him soon,” Butler said. “Now hvaz off,” he added, and 
waited until he got to the door. “Inspector.” 

"Sir?” 

“I’m having your sister followed.” 

“Very good, sir.” This time the anger was not hidden. 

Butler grinned. 

“Don’t be naughty. It’s for her own protection.” 

"Very good, sir.” 

“You’re not to tell her. Understand?” 

"Of course I do,” Hibberd said, and left. 

“Eleven-twenty-three on the fifteenth of May, Inspector 
Hibberd was human,” Butler said. 

Robinson, trained to obedience, was ready to betray. “I bet 
it doesn’t last,” he said. 

“You should know,” said Butler, but Robinson, anxious for 
his career, ignored the memory of the warm sitting-room, the 
talk of young, ambitious men, Mrs Hibberd’s wonderful sand- 
wiches and diabolic coffee. “Where’s Mrs Carr now?” he 
asked. 

“She’s disappeared,” said Butler. “Shifty bloody lot. Ring 
up London and see what they’ve got. Better do it now. Not 
here ...” as Robinson reached for the phone. "You buzz off 
too. I’m going to see Potter.” 

“I thought you wanted me to do that.” 

“You mustn’t try to steal all the fun,” said Butler, and 
leered. “Besides, I want you with me when I go to see Hawk- 
shaw’s sister.” 

Robinson went out, showed in Alderman Potter, and left. 
Butler had produced an exercise-book from his packet, and 
read through it carefully without looking up as Potter 
dithered his way to a chair. “Sit down, for God’s sake!” he 
said, and went on reading. Potter noted the expensive sage- 
green suit, the colossal arrogance, and made mental notes 
about capitalism naked and unashamed and the arrogance of 
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the ruling clique. He was dimly trying to link it all up with 
something he’d just heard about the other day called the 
managerial revolution when he found himself looking into 
Butler’s eyes, which jt'^med, as Butler intended, hypnotic 
and slightly mad. 

"What do you want?’’ he asked at last. He spoke quite 
objectively and Potter found it worse than insults. 

"Inspector Hibberd said you’d like to see me,” he said. 
"You’ll be Mr Robinson, I suppose?” 

"I’m Butler.” 

“Oh, I see. But Inspector Hibberd said ...” 

"Forget Hibberd. Tell me what you have to tell as quickly 
as possible.” 

“I don’t think I like your tone,” said the union organizer 
and chairman of the Watch Committee, twice a mayor and 
still a J.P. There was no need to be nasty. “Police are public 
servants, and we’re entitled to a little civility from them.” 

"You’re utterly wrong,” said Butler. “If you’d coine out 
from behind the nineteenth century you’d see how little the 
public is entitled to.” Fascist, thought Potter. "And I’m not a 
policeman. I represent the relevant government department. 
Tell me what you have to say.” 

Potter said: "I didn’t think I’d be dealing with you. I 
thought it would be Inspector Hibberd.” 

"If it makes you any happier. I’m his superior.” 

"No,” said the alderman. "It isn’t that. This Walker ... I 
mean I hardly knew him ’•eally ... he seemed a decent 
enough sort of feller, though mind you he was very rude on 
Sunday ... I mean it’s hard to tell to a stranger.” 

“You feel that you are going to at,” said Butler. “Stop 
blustering and listen. You want to see a man ) Ou know and 
generate a nice warm fug of emotion and have the whole 
thing coaxed out of you. Obviously you can’t do that with 
me, but you can listen to sense.” 

“Of course I can,” said Potter. 

“Then listen. That man is a criminal. He is suspected of 
manslaughter and theft, and there’s a question of extradition, 
too. He is, to the State, a highly dangerous man. You are a 
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magistrate, I believe?” Potter nodded, warily. ”Your duty is 
clear.” 

Butler listened as Alderman Potter became autobiographi- 
cal, exploring his reactions to the stimuli of patriotism and 
duty with loving care. He had met bigger fools even among 
magistrates and he had frightened him enough. Now was the 
time to wait. At last he got round to Walker. Butler listened 
to the account of Walker’s disagreeable behaviour at the 
U.N.A. meeting, because it was Walker, Potter was sure. He, 
Potter, believed in freedom of speech and all that, but all this 
Red talk wasn’t healthy, it stood to reason. Butler asked for 
details, but made no notes. Then there was the way he kept 
denying he’d ever been to the U.N.A. What for? Maybe it 
was them fellers he’d seen him with at the “Prince of Wales”. 
Two capitalists he was certain, and Potter looked as viciously 
as he dared at Butler. 

“Get on.” The pressure was firm, objective. 

Potter described the two men as well he could, then identi- 
fied the photograph of Kurt that Butler showed him. There 
were other photographs of other men, kept in a cheap paper 
folder labelled “Holiday Snaps”. Potter knew none of them and 
Butler painstakingly coaxed him into creating a picture of the 
man he had seen. For ten minutes he kept his temper and for 
another five he bullied him. Then he looked at his notes : a 
thin man, medium height, neatly dressed, grey eyes ... or 
were they brown? Hair ordinary, hands nicely kept, accent 
posh, was drinking stout. No scars, no distinguishing marks, 
no obvious mannerisms. Potter had thought his name was 
Carr; Walker had told him it was Clarke. Before he blasted 
Potter, he turned to the description they’d got from the 
“Leopard”. It wasn’t any better. 

“That’s all,” he said, “except for one thing. How did you 
know we wanted Walker?” 

“I was in the police club last night,” Potter said, “and I 
just happened to be talking with one or two fellers. I couldn't 
help hearing . . .” 

“Spoken like a man,” Butler said. “1 don’t think I need keep 
you any longer. Good day.” 
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Potter left, nursing his grievances assiduously. Butler hadn’t 
let him tell one Geordie story. It wasn’t fair. 

Butler pressed the buzzer on his desk and rang for Robinson. 
“What did you get on Walker’s wife?’’ he asked. 

"She’s thirty-seven, sir. Bom in South Ken. Both parents 
killed in the blitz. Present whereabouts unknown.” 

“We’ll get a picture out. See to it, will you? And see if you 
can stir them up about that thin feller that was staying at the 
‘Leopard’ with Nilsen. He’s English. Dammit, he has to be! 
They must have something.” 

“Yes, sir.” Robinson hesitated. “Were you thinking of 
going after Walker?” 

“To his people’s place, you mean?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘That’s off. He ne’'er used his ticket. He went to Newcastle. 
I’m sending for them to come through. We haven’t much 
time.” 

“You think this other feller’ll get him?” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised, if he wants him to. I think he 
wants to die.” 

“It isn’t money, then?” 

“Maybe; 1 doubt it. He hasn’t tried to talk to us yet. I think 
that means he wants time to think, and the photographs will 
buy him all the time he wants, till this other bird finds him. 
When we find him, we don’t want him scared.” 

“I put a warning on teletype, sir.” 

“Fair enough. Get that other stuff off, will you? We’ve got 
to see Miss Hibberd.” 
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Mrs Cahill didn’t like the young chap who was asking her all 
these questions, and she didn’t much care for the idea of 
letting them go through Walker’s clothes. She had always 
been respectable; the police had never been in her house 
before and she was ashamed when she had to admit them, 
and curtains twitched up and down Schiller Terrace. It had 
been an act of great courage for her to go to the sub-station at 
all, and only her love for Walker had taken her there. She 
had imagined him ill, in hospital, the victim of a hit-and-run 
driver. Now they were trying to tell her he was a criminal, a 
wicked man, her Mr Walker. She couldn’t credit it. He must 
have gone to Coventry, she told herself; he’d have a good 
reason for all he’d done and meanwhile she wasn’t the one to 
go helping them. 

Hibberd, his sergeant, Dawes, and Chalmers, the finger-print 
expert, went upstairs to Walker’s room. Chalmers set to work 
at once, and Dawes and Hibberd hauled out the trunk. A 
skeleton key coaxed it open. Dawes admired the clothes, then 
he tried his keys on the little steel box. It wouldn’t open. 

“Leave it," said Hibberd. "We’ll take this lot down to the 
station. Let’s have another go at the old woman.” Dawes 
began to speak, then thought better of it. It wasn’t his 
business if Hibberd wanted to rush things. Let him get on 
with it. 

Hibberd led the way downstairs. He knew what Dawes was 
thinking, all right. True enough, he couldn’t handle old 
women like this one, the kind that didn’t like the police and 
didn’t want to get mixed up in anything. He was better with 
reluctant witnesses, the tough boys, the shifty lads, the born 
liars. He could handle them, nobody better. Dawes, the 
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mother's boy with the big-hearted smile, he was the one to 
deal with this old body. But he couldn’t leave it to Dawes; he 
was too much involved. He took her over her story again, 
dragging it out of her phrase by phrase, his self-control 
strained to its limits as he hammered the questions at her, not 
seeing in the prim mouth, the tightening of the work-soured 
hands, a self-control as great as his own, a control of fear, 
not rage. 

At last he said: “I don't think you’re trying to help us, 
Mrs Cahill." She said nothing. “Walker may be a very 
dangerous man,” he said. She looked away from him to the 
spotless curtains. “Don’t you understand?” he said. “I’m not 
trying to catch him out of spite. There’s nothing personal 
about it. It’s my job.” Mrs Cahill smoothed her skirt. “I’m 
only doing my job, madam.” A weak man’s argument. 
“What I mean is, some very important people believe he can 
give us information about . . . certain things.” Dawes looked 
carefully at his notebook; this was pathetic. “I can’t tell you 
what they are. They’re top secret. You know what that 
means, don’t you? Don’t you, Mrs Cahill?” 

“No,” she said. “I don’t. Hibberd, did you say your name 
was?” 

“Inspector Hibberd. Now . . .” 

“I met a relative of yours on Saturday. Sister, was it?” 
Hibberd flushed deeply and furiously. “I thought so,” said 
Mrs Cahill. “You’re a lot like her. A real nice lass. But it’s no 
good telling me there’s nothing personal. I see what you’re 
after. You’ve got your knife into the poor lad. Well, he’s 
been a good friend to me, and I’m not going to help you catch 
him.” She could see a good personal reason now for what was 
happening, and her fear had gone. ‘ You’d better leave, young 
man.” 

Hibberd knew he was beaten. He couldn’t leave Dawes 
behind either. He would learn too much from that old bitch. 
‘Tou haven’t heard the end of this, Mrs Cahill,” he said, but 
the triumph was hers. She slammed the door behind them and 
began again to polish the sideboard. Tomorrow she would 
turn the whole place out properly. 
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Helena hadn’t bothered putting her finger on the glass; she 
was bored with the whole damn silly business, and anyway 
she had noticed the trembling of her finger last time. Four or 
five gins before lunch on top of seven or eight the night before 
— it was time she went on the wagon again. Young Francis 
was a good-looker, but he wasn’t worth that, and anyway it 
would play hell with her figure. If Francis sulked — he’d be 
bound to sulk — he would have to do without her for a week 
or two. Do them both good. She still had all that stuff from 
the Theosophical Society to read, and she really ought to go 
up to London and see her dressmaker. It was ages since 
she’d . . . 

“Helena, darling,” Jane Blakey said, “it keeps saying 
Indian. Does that mean anything to you?” 

“Not Indian. Indiana. I had a second cousin who went to 
live there,” said Mrs Gorbell-Sweet. 

“Well, it was Indian both times before,” said Alison 
Murray. “Why Indian, Helena? I mean, is it our red brothers 
or the jolly old wogs?” 

“Wogs are Arabs,” said Mrs Gorbell-Sweet. 

“What did you ask it?” Helena said. 

"Will there be a war this year?” said Jane. 

“Of course. That’s it. Kashmir,” said Alison. “An Indian 
war. We’ll just have to wait and see.” She looked with delight 
at the wine glass in the centre of the circle of Lexicon 
cards. 

“The bloody thing’s playing the fool again,” said Helena; 
and good old Brown Owl Alison looked shocked, just like 
that nice young American she’d known in Uruguay. 

“Ask it where Ted Cramer is,” Helena said. 
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“Who?” asked Jane. 

“Major Edward Cramer, U.S.A.A.C.,” said Helena. 

They put their fingers on the glass and it made a tentative 
circling movement, then lunged in a series of letters. 

“H.U.N.G.R.,” said Alison. “Oh, bother! It’s stopped again. 
That means Hungary, I suppose. Is that right, Helena?” 

Helena roared her laughter, until she saw herself in the 
mirror, the gaping ‘O* of her mouth, the fillings in her teeth, 
the ruthless wrinkles round her eyes. She looked dreadful; 
still it was funny; Ted among the Reds in Budapest! 

“I like that thing,” she said. “It’s the only one I know who 
doesn’t give you the answer you expect. Ask it whose side he 
was on.” 

They began to fool around with the glass again, but she 
was bored. She began to listen to the noise downstairs. Rosario 
was talking to a visitor; she hoped it wasn’t Francis. Really, 
she didn’t feel like another row. 

The maid came up to the drawing-room and the Women 
looked up expectantly. Rosario began to speak in Spanish and, 
as always, the rest of them looked disappointed. Helena began 
to grin, then found it necessary to concentrate on keeping 
the grin on her face. 

“This man asks for a Mrs Carr. I tell him there is no Mrs 
Carr here. He asks if she has moved and I say there has never 
been a Mrs Carr here. Then he asks if there is a lady who owns 
this house and I say it is you. He says he would like to see 
you.” 

“What does he look like?” Helena asked. 

“He is a big man; he seems to be rich.” 

“Old?” 

“Forty, perhaps a little more.” 

“I’ll see him. Tell him 1 shall be down in a minute.” 

Rosario went out, and Helena turned to the girls. Careful 
now. These nosy bitches were just about busting with curio- 
sity as it was. She smiled at Jane. 

“Wouldn't that happen today?” she asked. “Would you 
mind explaining, darling?” She got up to go, and Jane 
muttered furiously : “I’m afraid I didn’t get it all.” 
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“/ bet you didn’t, sweetie. A fortnight on the Costa Brava 
doesn’t make you a linguist. 

“It’s this man from Floridoil," Helena said. "It’s something 
to do with my shares, I suppose. I’ll try not to be too 
long." 

He was in the hall, with his back to her. He was bigger 
than she had remembered — or he’d put on weight — the 
muscles on his shoulders straining the cloth of that expensive 
suit. Just as tense as when she’d seen him last, the same intent 
look, the hands clenched. And, my God, what hands! Then 
he heard her and spun round. Their astonishment was mutual 
and immediate. She saw it at once and giggled. What should 
she say ? Of course : “Harry darling. How nice to see you,” 
she said. 

“Hello.” 

“It’s been absolute ages since I’ve seen you. Can I get you 
a drink or something? Oh, but you were looking for a . . . 
Mrs Carr, was it?” 

“That’s right. I thought she lived here.” 

“She’s never lived here. I’ve been here since 1903, so I 
should know, shouldn’t I?” She jerked her thumb at the door 
leading to the kitchen, but Harry didn’t take it in at all. He 
was obsessed with the way she looked. Poor fool. He thought 
time would stand still for seven years. It was rather sweet of 
him really. 

“Come into my sitting-room. It’s much more cosy there, 
and you can tell me all about yourself.” 

Walker looked at her quickly. This rollicking, sardonic 
gusto was something new for Helena. Another alteration. He 
didn’t like it much. 

The sitting-room was airy, elegant, chintz-covered. Helena 
took a bottle of whisky from a huge sewing-basket and poured 
him a drink. “Soda?” she asked. He shook his head and took 
the glass she handed him. It looked terribly frail, she thought, 
in that huge, battered hand. She poured gin for herself and 
turned to face him. He was looking round the room, examin- 
ing everything with enormous interest — ^work-basket, flowers, 
furniture, even the Chinese wallpaper that awful Le^ian 
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interior decorator had made her buy. Suddenly he gulped at 
his whisky, half emptying his glass. 

“Am I that bad?” she asked. 

He looked at her steadily, for a long time. “You’re still very 
beautiful," he said. He was so damned objective about it, but 
even that had its consolations. 

“I like to think so,” she said, “but it gets more like wish- 
fulfilment every day.” He shook his head. He didn't seem to 
want to talk, but this blasted staring at things was unbearable. 
She said : “Anyway, it shouldn't interest you all that much, 
darling.” 

“Why not?” 

‘'After all, it is seven years since we last met, and we’re not 
even married any more.” 

It didn’t seem to surprise him. He just nodded again “I 
think you did the right thing,” he said at last. 

“Well now, to what do we owe the pleasure?” she asked. 

“When was it? The divorce?” -i. 

“Oh, ages ago. Desertion, of course. As a matter of fact, I 
was going to get married again but it all took such ages and 
by the time our divorce came through I’d changed my mind.” 
All in the same breath she asked : “What do you want?” He 
looked at her in surprise. “I don’t know, really. I had to come 
and see you. I was hoping you could put me up for a day or 
two ” 

Her laughter was ringing, joyous, slightly drunk. “You're 
wonderful!” she said. “Really, poppet, 1 don’t know how I've 
managed without you all these years. My God, of course I can 
put you up! Invite all your friends. We’ll run a Marxist- 
Leninist summer school if you like. I it money? I’ve got lots. 
You should know.” 

He gestured clumsily, and the whisky slopped in his glass. 
“I'm all right. It’s just ...” He looked at her in bewilderment 
“What do you think of me, Helena?” 

“Harry, really! You can’t just walk in after seven years and 
start to woo me. It just isn’t the thing, old sport.” 

“You don't understand. I’m talking about what I did, when 
I had to run away.” 
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“Those children, you mean?” 

“Yes.” Her face told him nothing of what was to come. 

“I thought you were the dirtiest, filthiest swine Td ever 
come across in my life. I hated you. I wanted them to find 
you and kill you so that 1 needn’t think about you any more. 
That’s what 1 thought. I’m sorry, Harry.” 

“Sorry?” 

“Of course I’m sorry. It was so stupid. We’d been married 
for years and I knew all about you. I was cursing you for an 
accident, wasn’t I?” 

“It was Calisay we were after,” he said. 

“Of course it was. You should have got him, too. He nabbed 
all the others, you know. That boy Paco — you remember — 
the one who used to come to dinner with us?” 

“He was killed,” Walker said. “I heard about it all.” 

“And you were the only one who got away. That was 
clever of you, you know. It really was.” 

“1 was afraid,” he said. 

“Do you think about it much?” Her tone was naive and 
curious only. 

“I almost got used to the idea, until lately,” he said. “I don’t 
like to talk about it much. Can I stay here, Helena?” 

“Of course not! Do be sensible. I’m Mrs Willett, a respect- 
able divorced woman, I could hardly pass you off as my sister 
or something, could I? You’re in trouble, of course?” Again 
the old trick of slipping in the vital question 

“The police are after me,” he said. “If they get me. I’ll be 
deported. They’ll send me back for trial. It’s all so com- 
plicated, Helena. I thought if I could stay with you for a 
couple of days to think it out ...” 

“They’ll track me down, silly. They’ll be bound to. There’s 
all my shares you know. They’ve got my real name on 
them.” 

He finished his drink and stood up. “I’d best be off,” he 
said. 

“They’re not here yef,” she ^id. “What’s the trouble this 
time? Still politics?” 

“Still politics.” 
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“We'll make a martyr of you yet," she said. “Did you kill 
somebody?” 

He said, “No,” very quickly. “I didn't ... I'm not going to 
do anything,” he said. “I'd better go.” 

“Where are you staying?” 

“I've got a room at the ‘Bell’,” he said. 

“Have you got a car?” 

“I've hired one. Why?” 

“Come and pick me up here about seven. We'll talk about 
it then. You can take me out to dinner. We might go away 
for a couple of days. You can do all the thinking out you 
want ” 

“Why are you doing this?” he asked. 

“Because I like you, and you’ll be safer if I’m with you. 
And I’m bored, too,” sh^ said. “My God, how bored I am!” 

“I'd like to,” Walker said, “but I don't think it would be 
fair to you.” 

“Seven o'clock,” she said. “Here. If I change my mind, you 
can always shove off again.” 

He said : “I'd like to, Helena. I'd like to very much.” 

She told herself she was just bitching him, seeing if she still 
had the power to excite him that she once had, but she knew 
it wasn't true. The precisely timed movement that brought 
her just near enough to him, the head tilted back, lips parted, 
mocking-eyed; it was carefully done, but his reactions were 
terribly important. 

“Well then?” she asked. 

He grabbed her then, and kissed her. Harry had never 
grabbed before; he hadn't dared, but this time, she thought, 
this time . . . and then she stopped thinking of anything but 
the hard lips, the urgent, bruising hands, until she had to 
struggle free. And not before time, she told herself. “Can I 
come now?” she asked. 

“No,” he said. 

“Aren't 1 . . . good enough?” 

He shook his head. “I lovS you, Helena,” he said. “I'd 
almost forgotten. I couldn't risk you last time ... I can’t 
now.” 
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“What have you done?” 

“You haven't seen the papers?” he asked. 

“Maybe. I don't remember.” 

“Most of them had my picture in them this morning. It 
seems I could assist the police in their inquiries.” 

He smiled, and Helena told herself she must remember those 
bitches upstairs and behave. 

“You’d better tell me what you’ve done,” she said. 

He told her everything as it had happened, except for Mary 
Hibberd. Where Helena was, Mary hadn't a chance. It was 
kinder to keep her out of it, even if he wasn't going to see 
Helena again. The rest of it he managed to tell quite dis- 
passionately; it would have been stupid to moan, anyway. 
When he had finished he took a tiny roll of undeveloped film 
from his pocket and showed it to her. 

“That’s it,” he said. “My ace of trumps.” 

“The negative?” 

He nodded. “That’s what killed Kurt Nilsen, and Marshall, 
too.” 

“Don’t be stupid,” said Helena. “How could it ... ” 

“If I hadn’t wanted Marshall’s job, I would have stopped 
the fight.” 

“Oh, if,” she said scoinlully. “And would you have stopped 
Marshall’s win at the dogs, too?” 

He wasn’t listening; he didn't want to be innocent “1 v^as 
going to burn it just before you came down,” he said. 

Careful not to argue, she said only : “Why didn’t you?” 

“I’ve forgotten my matches,” he said. 

Poor darling Han y ! Always the grand gesture, and always 
the one fiddling, necessary detail omitted, that reduced the 
whole thing to farce. And yet she didn’t want to laugh at 
him. “You realise it’s the only strong card you’ve got?” she 
asked. 

“Of course I do, but it’s too dangerous to go on playing. It’s 
better out of the pack before it makes more trouble.” 

“But who else could thcie ? . . ” she began. 

“You,” he said. “I’m not letting anything happen to you. 
Lend me your matches ” 
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“Very well/’ she said; then : “Oh, I left them upstairs in 
my bag. I’ll put it in the stove if you like.” 

She held out her hand, and for a moment his own stayed 
by his side, the fingers clenched round the tiny spool of film; 
then, reluctantly, he gave it to her. 

She went through the dining-room into the kitchen, where 
Rosario was peeling potatoes, and drank a glass of water. She 
didn’t go to the stove. On the way back she dropped the spool 
into an empty vase. When she came back, her lovely, still 
smooth brow was wrinkled with worry. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“I wish you hadn’t made me do it,” she said. 

That was a dirty way to do it, but it worked. The suggestion 
that he had made her worry was enough to make him believe 
at once that she had done as he asked. They continued to 
talk, and she learned something of how he had passed the last 
seven years; the voluntary imprisonment, the nightmares and 
the small compensations, friendship and familiar surround- 
ings, the fact of just belonging to a group. Helena didn’t say 
much about herself; she wasn’t ready for that yet, and neither, 
she supposed, was he. 

When he stood up to go she said anxiously; “You’ll call 
for me tonight?*’ 

“Yes/’ he said “I’ll come ’’ 
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To Mary, the only familiar thing in the room was the swim- 
ming-cup that George had won two years running. She looked 
at it with great care, as if she were trying to learn every word 
on it by heart. That Mr Butler in the Chief Constable’s chair 
didn’t seem in a hurry to start and Mr Robinson just looked 
in his notebook. She couldn’t watch them; her gaze moved 
slowly over the cup’s conventional lines, following every 
curve, Butler said gently : “I’ll tell you what we know. Miss 
Hibberd; then you can see we aren’t trying to trick you.’’ 

The girl sat primly, knees together, hands clutching her bag. 

“Look at me, please.” 

The big grey eyes looked into his face obediently, then 
down to his chest. She was terrified and very brave. 

“He helped a man called Kurt Nilsen to break into Craw- 
ford’s and photograph some documents. Those documents are 
very necessary to our . . . er . . . defence plans,” — Butler 
glowered at Robinson, who sat silent — "and he now has them. 
It’s possible he may be trying to pass them on elsewhere 
for . . . cr . . . ideological reasons. Or perhaps for gain. Now 
he was in love with you, I gather. It’s likely he told you some 
of this. Did he?” 

“No,” she said. 

“That isn’t true. Miss Hibberd,” Butler said. 

“It is. He wasn’t in love with me. I’m sure he wasn’t.” 

"You went out together a great deal; you went to his digs 
only last Saturday, the day you told your mother you were 
going to marry him.” 

“I didn’t. How could 1 say that? He hadn’t asked me ” Her 
voice was shrill, the Tyneside accent very clear. 

Butler said : “You’re not telling me the truth.” 
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"George got it wrong,” she said. "I told my mother 1 loved 
him. I said I wouldn’t be allowed to marry him.” 

"Why was that?” 

“Because he was a foundry labourer and George would 
throw a fit if he thought I’d marry a labourer.” 

"No other reason?” She shook her head. “There was 
another reason, a good one. He’s already married.” 

For a moment her eyes looked into his, then she glanced 
away to the cup. Almost indifferently she said: “I don’t 
believe you.” 

"It’s true,” he said. "Look at me, please.” She obeyed him, 
still contemptuous. Butler gestured to Robinson. Robinson 
said : “Nineteen forty-nine in New York. He married Helena 
Willett. She went out to join him and they had their honey- 
moon in Mexico.” 

She winced. “Harry said you’d tell me all sorts of lies.” 

“These aren’t lies,” said Butler. “They’re facts. I shall have 
a copy of his marriage licence tomorrow. Would youMike to 
see it?” 

“You’d have it forged,” she said. 

“Where is he?” Butler asked 

“1 don’t know,” she said. 

"Has he written to you?” She shook her head. "Did he say 
he would?” 

“No.” 

“I’m afraid you’re lying,” said Butler. “Did he ever tell you 
about his life. Miss Hibberd? When he was in South America? 
Those children who died — did he tell you about them?” Her 
mouth was shut tight, but it was quite obvious he’d told her. 
Still, better to go on. “He killed them you know.” 

"It was an accident,” she shouted. “He didn’t do anything 
wrong. He told me. He explained it all.” 

He waited, but she said nothing more. “Why not tell us. 
Miss Hibberd? If it was an accident, if he did nothing wrong, 
then what you have to say will be in his favour. I don’t want 
to have him deported ...” 

“You can’t,” she flared. “Not when he’s got the pictures. 
And you haven’t caught him yet, have you?” 



“We will/' said Butler. “Quite soon. Don’t you want to 
help him, now? It may be too late — even comorrow.’’ 

“I can’t help you/* she said. “I don’t know anything.’’ 

“Where is he. Miss Hibberd?” said Butler. 

That was how it was, for ever and ever, until he got it out 
of you. Not hurting you or anything, just all those questions 
until you had to answer back, then repeating everything you 
said as if he was testing it to see how true it sounded. Then 
Harry didn’t love her, she would never see him again, and all 
about those children and something about how he’d done it 
all against his will and if they could find him it mightn’t be 
too bad for him, till she couldn’t stand any more. This was 
Harry they were talking about, adding up his chances, how 
long he’d be in prison if they didn’t have to send him back 
to South America to be killed, Harry who had kissed her and 
told her all his secrets, who needed her because she was the 
only one who knew the truth about him, and because she 
believed it. Loving him, she told Butler about their Saturday 
night conversation, the thin man, the photographs, all she 
could remember. It was better to tell, to tell the truth, because 
then they might let you alone and she wouldn’t have to say 
anything about the letters. They mustn’t know about that 
because he would write, she knew he would, and she’d never 
give them up. They might be all she’d ever have from him. 

She asked at last if they would let her go home, and Butler 
said: “Why should we. Miss Hibberd? You’ve told us 
nothing.’’ She said ; “I’ve told you everything, all I ever had 
from him. You’ve left me with nothing.’’ 

“You think you hate me,” Butler said. “It’s inevitable you 
should and neither of us can help it. Remember that later on. 
And keep away from Walker, Miss Hibberd. I don’t suppose 
he’ll try to see you again, but if he does, keep away from 
him.’’ She said nothing. “You live with your mother and 
brother, I believe?’’ She remained motionless. “I’m sorry. But 
your brother can’t help it either, you know. He’s clumsy but 
he’s honest. You blame him too much for his clumsiness.*’ 
She began to examine the cups again. He sighed. “That’s all 
for the moment. Miss Hibberd.’’ 



She went out, and Butler leaned over to take a cigarette 
from Robinson’s packet. As Robinson lit it for him. he asked : 
‘‘What d’you think?” 

“She told the truth, sir, except for the letters. She’s expect- 
ing one.” 

“Yes,” said Butler. “See about that, will you?” He looked 
in surprise at the cigarette in his hand. “I don’t need this. I 
smoke too much,” he said, and ground it out messily in the 
ash-tray. 

The telephone rang and Butler picked it up. Robinson 
watched and listened with care, but Butler’s face was impas- 
sive and the metallic voice was a meaningless gabble. At last 
he said: “No. don’t do that. There may be others. Under- 
stand? Yes, later, if you have to. Yes, the delicate approach, 
1 think. We don’t want to upset anybody. It’s never worth 
it.” He hung up and turned to Robinson. “They’ve found 
Walker.” he said. “Cooper’s off to keep an eye on him. Sussex 
by the sea. His wife’s got a house down there.” 

“How did they find him?” asked Robinson, jealous 

“Brains,” said Butler. “Checked with the firm Walker 
worked for. His wife has shares in it. She seems a wealthy 
woman — divorced, too. There’s a chance for you, lad. Remem- 
ber the photograph?” 

“Is Cooper going to pick him up?” 

“No,” said Butler. “He’s hovering up in the blue, waiting 
to pounce We’re using Walker for bait. What d’you think?” 

“It’s the only thing to do, It always was, when Butler 
asked for an opinion. 

“Glad you think so. You know, it’s just as well Walker-Carr 
showed his hand when he did. They %\ere going to ask him 
to work on the H-bomb. Ah well, it’s an ill wind and all that. 
At least we haven't got to sweeten the Yanks.” 

“Are we going after Walker now?” asked Robinson. 

“Not immediately. I don’t think he’ll stay there long, and 
I don't want him to see us. Cooper can handle it.” Blast! 
thought Robinson. “There are things more important than 
Carr, you know. The photographs, fo^ instance. I wonder 
where they are.” 
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She had to go home eventually, and listen to her mother's 
reproaches. She was too unhappy to worry about how unfair 
her mother was, gently nagging at her because George was in 
a mess. It was just something she noticed casually, while her 
worries absorbed her. She couldn’t help it if George made a 
mess of things. What her mother meant was that it was her 
fault Harry was too clever for him. She was sorry for her 
mother, desperately sorry, and she loved her, but she couldn’t 
go back. That would mean betraying Harry. She watched her 
mother worry herself into tears, wishing desperately she could 
go out for a walk, but George came in then and it was too 
late. He looked massive and unyielding in his heavy trench- 
coat, and his sister could see no mercy in his grey eyes. “What 
have you been doing to Mam?’’ he asked. 

It was better to ignore people who shouted, her mother 
had always told her and, true to the training she had received, 
she stayed silent. 

“You’d better tell me,’’ said George and, when she did not, 
he said: “That’s about your style now, making your own 
mother cry. Anybody who can behave the way you’ve done 
— they turn their back on decent folk. They don’t want to be 
like them.’’ 

“Get on your soap-box, George,’’ she jeered. “Your voice’ll 
carry better.’’ 

“That’s right, make jokes,’’ he shouted. “That’s all you’re 
fit for. There’s nothing you and your friends can’t make fun 
of. They don’t believe in anything. It’s easy to laugh when 
you don’t believe.’’ For a blinding instant after he had said 
that, she loved him, and her mother and Harry, too; then it 
was gone. He destroyed it. “I could forgive you when you 
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thought he was just an ordinary fellow ” he said, “but you 
know he isn't now. and you still stick up for him. You still 
want him; it's written all over you. That's what I can't under- 
stand." 

“Leave me alone,” she said. “It’s nothing to do with you." 

“He killed all those poor children, didn’t he?" George 
shouted. “That makes him a murderer. My sister in love with 
a murderer!” 

“Dreadful, isn't it?" said Mary. “And you in the police- 
force ! ” 

He turned to their mother. “Look at her," he said. “Your 
daughter. The feller she wants to marry's a killer. He killed 
those kids and then he betrayed his country, so naturally she’s 
in love with him. Naturally. How could she resist him? A 
man who would sell his country to the first bloke who makes 
him a good offer — she’s bound to love him. It’s a way out, 
isn't it? You don't have to be honest or law-abiding or good 
any more. Not when you’re in love with a swine likfc that." 

“Shut up!” Mary screamed. “You don’t know. You don’t 
understand. He’s not like that. He isn't." 

“He’s a swine,” George shouted, “A murdering swine." 

She ran at him then, trying to strike him, but he held her 
off easily. Suddenly he hit her in the face, a flat, open-handed 
blow that knocked her across the room until she fell into an 
empty chair. Her mother screamed and tried to run to her, 
but he pushed her away and stood over the chair, a hand on 
each arm, his face very c\o^e to hers. He wasn't her brother 
at all now, he was a policeman, and she was terrified of the 
violence in his face and strong red hands. 

“Where is he, Mary?” he asked. ‘ fou’re going to tell me, 
so you might as well get it over with." 

“I told that Mr Butler this morning I don’t know," she said, 
then, very timidl>, “and I wouldn’t tell you, anyway." 

“You will tell me, because you know." 

Her eyes pleaded her terror as she looked into his. He 
seemed not to see her at all, then suddenly his hands caught 
her shoulders and he began to shake her. “Where is he? 
Where is he?” 
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Her hands, as she tried to strike him, had no strength. She 
called out for her mother, then her mother was there, tugging 
at George’s hands, crying that he must let her go, until he 
left her and her shoulders burned under the pressure of his 
fingers. But even then it was no good; mother and son still 
stood together, accusing her. 

He said: “You've got to tell me, Mary.” His voice was 
gentle, almost pleading, as if he hadn't touched her. “I've 
always done my best for you and Mam, haven't I ? Haven’t I, 
Mary?” 

She said “Yes,” listlessly. It didn’t matter. 

“I’ve always tried to provide for you. Helped you when- 
ever I could. Honestly I have. Before Dad died he said I’d 
have to take over the family, and I have tried. But I made my 
career in the police. I’ve got on so far. I’ve done damn well, 
in fact, until now. That’s another thing your precious 
Walker’s done for me.” he said. Then, more quietly: “Look, 
Mary. He didn’t just kill m South America. Wait now. It’s 
true; we can prove it. There was a feller died a few weeks 
back falling down some pub stairs after he’d been mixed up 
in a fight. Only we don’t think he fell, we think he was 
pushed. Bob Ormiston says ...” 

She flinched suddenly, remembering the street and the 
police car cruising past, herself waving as he talked to her 
and the sour-sweet smell of beer on his breath. 

“Never mind how Bob feels about you,” said George, 
“though he’s very cut up about it, let me tell you. The thing 
is. Bob recognised Walker’s picture. He was there, and wc’rc 
pretty sure he did it.” 

“But why? Why should he?” 

“Because he wanted the dead man’s job so that he could 
steal those photographs and betray his country. You must 
think I'm very old-fashioned. I think that’s even worse than 
murder.” 

“You don’t understand him,” she said again. “It isn’t like 
that at all.” 

“Then tell me,” said George. “I want to know.” 

‘I can't,” she said. 
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“Of course you can’t. Because he is like that — a killer and 
a traitor. Butler spotted what he’d done fast enough, blast 
him, and I had to miss it. It’s too late now. I thought he’d 
put in a word for me; ir’s hardly likely after I slipped up like 
that, is it? That’s another thing I’ve got to thank your chum 
for.’’ 

Her mother said; “Don’t worry, dear. It’ll come out all 
right. I’m sure it will.** 

He ignored her, staring at his sister. “We’re going to catch 
)'our boy-friend, don’t worry,’* he said. “And when we do, 
he’s going to die. They’ll extradite him and they’ll have him 
shot. He deserves it, don’t you see?’’ Incredibly, his voice be- 
came kind again. “He’s evil. He doesn’t deserve to live. I mean 
it. Mary. You’d best forget him, honestly.’’ He put his hand 
very gently on her shoulder. “I’m sorry I hurt you — I’ve been 
pretty het-up just lately. I apologise.’’ 

Her mother looked up, hopeful at last that the gate to 
Paradise was not quite shut. Surely Mary would s^/ some- 
thing now? Mary said deliberately, as if she had thought it 
out very carefully: “I hate jou!’’ 

Harry did not come for Helena, and she wasn’t surprised m 
a way — well, a little piqued maybe, but not really overcome. 
Harry was like that: she had ne\er really known what he was 
after in the old days, and ii he had run out on her now, it was 
none of her business. His visit had been like a thunderbolt, 
and thunderbolts tend to b^ destructive things. She could do 
without them, and maybe ne had thought so, too. But it was 
necessary to talk to him again after all. One had to make 
some kind of decisions just to . . . *vell ... to round things 
out, so at seven-thirty she phoned h: n, but he wasn’t in. He’d 
gone out with another gentleman just after tea and he didn’t 
say what time he’d be back. No. They didn’t know the other 
gentleman’s name. Could they take a message? 

“Poor Harry!’’ she said aloud, and went to look for her 
sewing-basket. It had to be gin that night aiter all. 
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The thin man said, "You can pull up now.” 

Very slowly. Walker eased the car to a stop. The huger, 
his own gun, was pointed unwaveringly at him, and he was 
afraid. There was nothing in sight but a flock of sheep: the 
downland was perfect, the grass soft and springy with the 
first richness of summer, the sky memorably clear and blue. 

"Get out,” said the thin man, "and remember I shan’t hesi- 
tate to shoot if 1 must.” Walker moved round the car, slowly. 
The gun, a probing antenna, followed him as he obeyed. It 
would come soon enough, and he wanted to be ready for it 
when it came, not a running and desperate animal. He had 
that much advantage over the thin man and it was enough. 
He could choose the way he would die. 

"Go down the bank,” the thin man said, and Walker went 
in front of him, let him.self be guided to a natural hollow 
where they couldn’t be seen from the road. This was a place 
for night-time and lovers from the village three miles back. 
It wouldn’t be dark for hours. The thin man had all the time 
he needed. 

There was a step behind him, then a blow on the back of 
his head. Walker sagged slowly forward. There was another 
blow and a silver flash of pain, then he was unconscious, 
sprawled on the turf, and the thin man stood over him, look- 
ing down on the bigger, stronger man whom he had laid out 
so easily with the butt of his gun. There was bitter contempt 
in his face for Walker still, but now there was amusement, 
too, the amusement of someone confronted with something 
alien and stupid. 

Walker, with infinite slowness, pushed himself up on to his 
hands and knees. The pain in his head was sickening and the 
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labour of getting himself back on his feet absorbed all his 
concentration. The thin man sat relaxed and ready, the gun 
in his hand. “Sit down,” he said. “It*s time we had our little 
chat.“ 

Walker obeyed. Fear tasted like metal in his mouth, but 
this time it was only his body betraying him, anticipating the 
slam of the bullet into it. Pain and fear were something that 
wouldn’t bother him much longer. He wished that he had 
been able to see Helena again. He had wanted so much to 
explain things to her, but it didn’t matter really. He had 
talked far too much since Kurt and the thin man had come 
for him. Life had been better, even satisfying sometimes, when 
he had simply worked and slept. But that had been living like 
a beast, too. It didn’t matter. 

The thin man was laughing at him, laughing with the 
infuriating condescension he had always used on Walker, to 
reduce him to a stupid automaton of a stooge, feeding back 
the right lines. “It isn’t going to be quite like that,’’ h5 said, 
“though I must admit you did look all noble and heroic I'ust 
now. Like something out of Rupert Brooke. But it isn’t going 
to be like that. Where is it. sweetie?’’ 

Walker’s look of ignorance was unfeigned. He didn’t under- 
stand. He had been too absorbed in his misery. The thin man 
leaned forward and tapped him hard on the cheekbone with 
the barrel of the pistol. “1 want the negative,” he said, and 
Walker laughed, aloud and joyously 

“I haven’t got it. I burned ” h^" said. The thin man struck 
again and his laughter stopped, but the triumph was still there. 
“I don’t believe you,” he said, his voice still calm. “You’re 
lying. You must be. Even you wouldn’t throw that away. The 
last chance you had.” 

“I was sick of it,” Walker said. “It was a mess, a stupid 
unnecessary mess. Marshall and Kurt too, both dead because 
of them. They should never have existed. I burned them.” 
He looked again at the thin man, but the triumph had gone 
from his face. Instead, theie was something very close to pity. 
“I destroyed them. It was the best thing 1 could have done. 
Believe me.” 
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“You gave them to Mary Hibberd.” 

“No.” 

“To your wife.” Walker shook his head. “You hid them in 
your digs or somewhere. Didn’t you?” 

“I burned them.” 

“Tell me the truth,” said the thin man. “I swear I'll kill 
you if you don’t tell me where they are. You may think you 
want to die, but not the way I'll do it, dearie. It'll take too 
long.” 

The terror came back into Walker's face. He was sweating, 
and dabbing with his hand the trickle of blood on his cheek. 
“It’s no use,” he said. “I burned them.” 

“You killed Marshall for them, and let Kurt die . . . ” 

“No. It wasn’t like that. Kurt killed himself. And 
Marshall ...” 

“You killed them. To get those pictures. To get yourself 
protection.” 

“To buy my life,” said Walker. “Yes, 1 might have done it 
for that, if I’d had to. But Marshall fell down the stairs and 
Kurt trusted me too much.” 

“He was stupid. He wanted to make you his lost sheep. 
More joy in Heaven!” The thin man spat the words. “You 
were there and he died and you had the film. A passport and 
traveller’s cheques and a free pardon all rolled into one. East 
or West, you could have gone where you liked. Clinging on 
to life like a barnacle. You can still cling if you want to. 
You’re nothing to me, nothing at all. We don’t need you, 
you’re of no use to us any more. You’re sentimental and 
snivelling and full of good works like a curate that’s just 
hatched. One stupid little girl means more to you than whole 
nations of poor, degraded, starving people. You’re one of 
them all right. But you’ve got the pictures. And you want to 
live. That gives you more guts than I thought. A barnacle 
with guts!” Walker shook his head. “Listen, listen,” said the 
thin man fiercely. “I’m willing to trade with you. I can get 
you away. Anywhere you want to go. All you have to do is 
give me that film.” 

“It’s no use, I tell you,” Walker said. “I burnt it.” 
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‘‘Damn you!*’ said the thin man, and lashed out with the 
gun. 

Walker groaned and fell to the ground. The thin man turned 
him over with his foot. “Can you hear me?” Walker nodded. 
‘‘This is your last chance. I promise you it’s your last. I’ll 
prove to you I can get you away, but if you won’t help me, 
I swear to God I’m going to kill you.” 

‘‘I can’t help you,” Walker whispered. 

A car sounded in the distance, and the thin man crouched 
beside Walker in the hollow. ‘‘You’ve got until this car gets 
past,” he said. ‘‘That’s all the time I’ve got.” 

It was a long time before Walker heard the car, and when 
it passed it seemed to him to be very far away. His head 
ached, he was scarcely conscious. The thin man was going to 
kill him and leave him there on the downs. It seemed to 
Walker suddenly very important that he didn’t know the thin 
man’s name. It was like the two occasions in the war^when 
an equally anonymous German had done his best to kill him 
and failed, only this time it wouldn’t be a failure. 

“Well?” the thin man asked. It was Walker’s eyes he hated 
most, innocent, triumphant as a house-captain’s in a school- 
story. Before Walker could speak he went on; ‘‘Don’t think 
I’m bluffing.” He raised the pistol and pointed it steadily at 
Walker, who looked down the barrel, quite undismayed. “I 
burnt it,” he said. 

The thin man lowered his gun ‘‘Take your clothes off,” he 
said. ‘‘Throw them to me, or at a time Slowly.” 

Walker obeyed. He was beyond humiliation. The thin man 
searched each item of clothing carefullv and in vain. Walker's 
body was solid with muscle, the widt shoulders out of pro- 
portion to the lean waist and flat buttocks. There was nothing 
taped to him. He looked at the thin man almost with 
insolence. 

“I don’t want to kill you,” the thin man said. ‘‘You can see 
that, can’t you? You can see how I’ve put it off and put it 
off? I’ve tried everything, haven’t I?” Walker’s eyes were as 
innocent as the bull’s before the sacrifice. ‘‘Help me, please. 
Don’t make me do this. I know you’re innocent. You are 
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innocent, you know. You never meant to do anything against 
me. It was all circumstance, wasn’t it?” 

Walker shrugged, and the muscles rippled across his shoul- 
ders. The symbol of his strength stretched, hard and sinuous 
like an uncoiling snake. 

‘T've got to think of the others," said the thin man, then 
shouted. ‘T’ve got to.” 

Walker looked at his naked body. " We brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out’,” 
he said. He was almost smiling. The thin man put the gun in 
his pocket. 

“I believe you,” he said. “You’re telling the truth. All right. 
You’ve ruin^ everything I set out to do, haven’t you? But 
I’m not going to make things easy for you. I’m finished with 
you. For good. Calisay can have you.” He smiled at Walker’s 
look of dismay. “And I’ve no doubt he’ll put you to better 
use than I did.” 

Walker leaped for him, but he avoided him easily, tripped 
him and kicked, kicked at the naked flesh. “You swine,” he 
shouted, “you rotten beastly swine!” Always when it was 
like that he was back at the grammar-school and the words 
came from thirty years ago. He’d have to go back and confess 
he’d failed. And he’d promised them. He’d promised. 

Walker lay still. The thin man left him in the hollow and 
got into the car. As he switched on the ignition he noticed 
the violent trembling of his hands. That wouldn’t do. He tried 
his usual practice of concentrating on the job in hand, and 
soon he was quite calm. He would stop at the telephone box 
farther down the road and ring the police. It was a pity that 
he couldn’t say who he was. Carefully he slowed down as a 
lark suddenly flew up from the roadside. It was a pity he 
hadn’t taken Walker’s clothes, too. It would have served him 
jolly well right. 
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Walker heard the car go away. The pain of his body 
clamoured for attention but he wouldn’t yield to it; there 
wasn’t time. He had to listen to the car; that stopped him 
from fainting. Very slowly he sat up, then felt himself care- 
fully all over. He had no broken bones, but he was terribly 
bruised. There was a rhythmic stabbing of pain in his side, 
and his face ached where the thin man had hit him with the 
gun. With immense difficulty he began to dress, fumbling with 
buttons, with sleeves, with laces. When he had finished he 
remembered quoting the prayer book, but he’d forgottemwhat 
for. It was urgent, vital, he knew that, but for the moment he 
couldn’t remember why. ‘Man that is born of woman.’ That 
came into it. The burial service : ‘Man that is born of woman 
hath but a short time to live, and is full of misery.’ The thin 
man was going to kill him. But he’d gone. He was going to 
betray him to Calisay. He was going to betray him to Calisay. 
Thoughts of Judas and the black spot jumbled together in his 
mind and he felt his bruises make his body cringe with fore- 
knowledge. They’d beat him in that gaol outside the town. 
They’d beat him until he’d sa^ and do anything, betray any- 
body; they were experts. They knew just how far to go. Then, 
when they tired of him, they’d have hi"i shot. But what they 
shot wouldn’t be Walker. It would b** a slobbering, abject 
travesty of a human being whose only thought would be the 
avoidance of pain. Walker listened to the shrillness of his 
own terror. 

He had to betray the thin man first. That was the only 
thing that could save him. Surely, surely, they wouldn’t hand 
him over if he caught them a spy. Ai.'l he hadn’t betrayed 
anybody. He’d only been forced to help. Kurt had made him. 
They’d have to understand that. He began to go through his 
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pockets. He still had some money. Two pounds in his wallet 
and a gold watch he could sell if he had to. He could get 
another job somewhere eventually, disappear for good if only 
they’d let him. He staggered to his feet and somehow got back 
on the road, groaning with the pain and effort, then began to 
move along the road in a shambling run. 

He had been running for fiv^^ minutes before he realised 
that he was crying. The realisation shocked him into a saner 
awareness of his plight. He stopped and began to clean him- 
self up as best he could, dabbing at his face until he thought 
the blood had gone, fastening his tie with fingers that 
trembled. Then he began to run along the road again, until 
downland became fields, and there were hedgerows and then 
three cottages and a pub and a telephone box. 

He had forgotten Helena’s number and he sweated as he 
wasted time looking it up in the book. He found it at last 
and he had enough pennies, but he waited and she didn’t 
answer. He was going to hang up and the tears were pricking 
his eyes when at last he heard her voice : “Hallo?” 

“Harry,” he said. “Are you alone?” 

“Alone,” she said, “all, all alone. Alone on wide what’s it. 
You ran out on me, darling. After all these years.” 

For the moment he hated her. It was so damned unfair after 
all he’d been through. She shouldn’t have done that to him. 
“You’re drunk,” he said. 

“Agreed.” her voice seemed to express a relish of her 
drunkenness. “1 had nothing else to do.” 

“Listen,” he said. 

“I am listening.” She sounded petulant. 

“Helena, please, 1 need your help. It’s desperately 
important.” 

“O.K. Shoot.” 

God, he prayed, let her understand ! 

“First 1 want you to send a wire for me. Telephone it. Have 
you got a pencil?” He waited in agony while she found one. 
“Address it to Butler, Crawford’s Foundry — ^Yes. Crawford’s.” 
Carefully he spelt out the address. “The message is this. The 
man you want is in the Brighton area. Five feet nine, eleven 
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and a half stone, blue suit, brown eyes, age about forty. He 
is driving a black Ford Zephyr OZ 0006’. Got that?” 

She read it back to him. She was interested and didn’t sound 
so drunk now. It had Deen rotten of him to blame her. It 
was all the fear. 

"Darling, are you there?” The tinny travesty of her voice 
sounded anxious. 

"Yes. I’m here.” 

"I said, what else do you want me to do?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “There’s nothing else.” 

“Yes, there is. Don’t hang up. Listen to me. What else can 
I do?” 

“Nothing, believe me. Just send that wire.” 

"Of course I will. Where are you?” 

“It doe.sn’t matter.’ he said. 

“Where are youl” 

Too weak to deny her, he read the address from tht phone 
booth, and she said : “I’m coming out at once. It’ll only take 
me ten minutes.” 

“Bring some money,” he said. “All the money you can 
manage.” 

“All right.” 

She rang off without saying goodbye, and Walker went into 
the pub. The interior was cool and dim and empty. He had 
time to mop up the dried blood on his fare and brush himself 
down before an old and churlish woman came in and served 
him the whisky he ordereo. Walker took his whisky to the 
window, and the old woman glanced up quickly, then looked 
away. Walker savoured the angry fir of the whisky, knowing 
he daren’t have another, longing for dreading the sound of a 
car. When it came, he would go out to meet it regardless. If 
it was Helena, all right: if not, he would go out, anyway. He 
was too tired to run. The thought calmed him, so that, when 
he did hear it, he found him.self smiling at the old woman as 
he took his glass back to the bar. “Goodnight,” he said. She 
didn’t answer. 

It was Helena. She was driving a 2.4-litre Jaguar very 
badly and very fast. He waved, and she pulled up, slewing 
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the car obliquely across the road. Walker went round to the 
driver’s door and she moved across. He got in and turned the 
car roimd. 

“Thank God for that!” she said. 'Tm still too drunk to 
drive. You really are running away?” 

He nodded. 

“The police?” 

“Yes. That thin man’s out of it now. He’s the one 1 
described in that wire. It’s only the police I’ve got to worry 
about now. Did you bring the money?” 

‘Twenty pounds,” she said. “It’s all I had in the house. I 
can get some more from the bank tomorrow.” She thought 
for a moment. “How about the Lake District,” she said. “I’ve 
got a cottage in Keswick.” 

“What’s it like?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve never been there. Let’s find out.” 

“What do you mean — ^never been there?” 

“Well, I haven’t. It used to belong to Alison — she’s a friend 
of mine. I mean she was hard up and she wanted to sell it 
and I bought it, that’s all. About three months ago. Not the 
time to go to the Lake District. This time of year’s much 
nicer. Drive on.” 

“Have you got a map?” Walker asked, but of course she 
hadn’t. He fumbled his way down lanes and by-ways, circled 
Brighton and drove steadily north-west, feeling his way 
towards the Birmingham road. It would be fairly safe for a 
while now, he knew. It would take them a while to back- 
track to his wife, and the Jaguar could take them a long way 
before they traced it to her. He began to enjoy the drive, and 
the softness of Helena’s body leaning against him as he drove, 
fast and carefully, stirred memories so long forgotten that he 
had difficulty in believing that they existed. A fast car and a 
still lovely woman, wealthy and experienced. The thin man 
would have been delighted, both as theorist and comic turn. 
Walker could almost hear the giggle, but for the moment 
there was no time to worry about it; his emotions were too 
busy with speed, and with his wife. 

Helena slept with the relaxed yet wary oblivion of a cat, 
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and Walker was glad of it. Talking could add nothing now to 
his enjoyment as mile succeeded mile and the headlights 
bored their way into tlic night's blackness, probing the dark 
with speed. There was time even to pull up by the roadside 
for a while and sleep himself, restoring some of the energies 
that he had lost in that wild and violent day. His mind was 
still racing as he stretched out on the cushions, cautious lest 
he disturbed Helena. He had three hours’ rest, and then she 
was shaking him awake. She kissed him on the mouth in 
sheer happiness, and as he held her in his arms she knew 
that he possessed her more closely now than she had ever 
possessed him, for to him she was just the same. When he 
kissed her, the last seven years had never existed, and, because 
of it, she could never let him go. She freed herself from him. 
and grinned. “I’ve missed you, too,” she said. Her hand 
reached out to pat his cheek, and the bristles rasped 

“You ought to have a shave, and you ought to dd some- 
thing about your face.” He began to laugh, and she said: 
“That bang on your cheek, silly. You’ll have to get it seen 
to.” 

“In Birmingham,” he said. “I’ll clean up there before we 
move on.” He stopped and looked at her, wary. 

“What’s the catch, darling?” she said. “There has to be one, 
hasn’t there?” 

“It’s the car,” he said. “I’m afraid we’ll have to get rid 
of it.” 

“Oh, dear!” She looked in dismay at the red upholstery, 
the glittering newness of it all. “I’ve only had it six months.” 

“A cream Jaguar. They’ll even get j s number. We wouldn’t 
get very far.” 

“I’ll garage it in Birmingham, shall I? We'll put it away 
there, then I’ll go to the bank and . . .” 

He shook his head. “No banks,” he said. “They’d be on to 
you at once. We can’t risk it.” He watched her hand stroking 
the seat. “Just drive me on to Birmingham,” he said, “then 
you can go back home. If you get back today, you can make 
up some sort of story and they won’t bother you much.” 

She said loudly : “All right. I’ll sell the bloody thing. Will 
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that satisfy you?“ She should have known that happiness with 
Harry always came expensive. Then she saw the look on his 
face and she wanted to laugh. 

“You don’t have to do anything for me,” he was saying, 
and he was shocked at himself, not at her; shocked that he 
had even suggested that she take such risks. “I didn’t mean 
you’d have to sell it, I just meant we’d have to leave it some- 
where. The police would pick it up, and ...” 

“And give it back after I was arrested,” she said. 

“They won’t pick you up. They can't,” he said. “I'll see to 
that. Believe me.” 

And why shouldn’t 1? she thought. He’d preserved her 
before, preserved her in the acid of her own petty meanness 
of the last seven years. Again the love inspired by his need 
overwhelmed her. “I can always say you made me do it,” 
she said. 

He was looking straight down the road as she spoke. 
“They’d believe that'' he said bitterly, then turned to her in 
bewilderment. She was giggling again. “You’re so serious, 
darling,” she said. “I'm the one who never says what she 
means. Remember?” She leaned across him and switched on 
the ignition. It was going to be all right; she had the negatives. 

In Birmingham he drove carefully through the one-way 
traffic, the model motorist. To him a parking offence would 
be fatal. The station at New Street provided them with break- 
fast; afterwards, still unshaven, he bought a ticket for London, 
then had his shave and bought some sticking-plaster for his 
face, which still throbbed with pain. Helena meanwhile had 
sold the car, and it was she who bought the tickets for Man- 
chester. In Manchester he went to a travel agency and asked 
about an air-passage to Eire. He was careful to look dismayed 
when they told him about passport regulations, then asked 
about flights to Belfast. They took another train then to 
Carlisle, where Helena bought a suitcase, pyjamas and tooth- 
brush, and then they were on the bus for Keswick, winding 
their way round gentle hills that were soft with the green of 
summer. As the bus rounded a bend, he said : “1 don’t think 
we can stay at your cottage.” 
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“Why ever not?" she asked. He really was maddening, 
bless him! 

“Your friend. They’ll find her, you know, and she’ll tell 
them." 

“Alison? She wouldn’t even think about it. She’s dim." 

“They’re not," he said. “They’ll think about it.” He didn’t 
sound afraid any more. He talked about them as if they were 
just very good rivals at tennis or something, but as if he were 
very good, too, so that he could be — whats the word? — 
objective about the whole thing. 

“Where are we going, then?" she asked. 

He patted her hand lightly. “I’m going to a pub. You’re 
going to find us some digs." 

“Digs?” She looked at him in amazement. “But it’s evening 
already. Surely you can’t expect me to go all over Keswick 
at this time?" 

“You’ll find something," he said. “Where’s your sense of 
humour?" 

She nipped him sharply in the thigh so that he jumped in 
his seat, then they were giggling again. To both of them the 
flight had become a holiday. 

She left him in a dim and ferociously baronial bar that 
compensated for its stags’ heads and crossed halberds by the 
excellence of its beer. She looked back at him from the door. 
He was big, healthy and muscular, and the fear and danger 
of his life had given him a zest, an incisiveness, that were 
wonderfully attractive, like those Air Force boys in the war. 
But in a man of his age it was more exciting somehow, 
because this was the high summer of his life, the time when 
experience and wisdom and strength met and mingled, before 
the strength faded and the experience Jidn’t matter any more. 
And yet it would be stupid to go all gloomy. They hadn’t 
caught him yet, and he was here until they did. . . . 

It was wonderful to stand at a bar and listen, to feel the 
satisfying weight of a pint in your hand and squeeze to one 
side when somebody said. ‘Excuse me, old man.’ The group 
next to him were going to do Helvellyn tomorrow and yester- 
day it had been Scafell, and they’d walked all the way, and 
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the air at the top was terrific, like wine. Wonderful. Wonder- 
ful. And the kids liked it, too. And the wives. Marvellous. 
Everybody liked it. You couldn’t beat the Lakes if you got 
the right weather. My wife too. Walker thought. But she’s 
not my wife really, she divorced me. She’s coming back soon. 
And he listened again to the man behind him, because think- 
ing of Helena made him impatient, and he wanted only to be 
happy. For as long as he could, and he knew that wouldn’t be 
long. They would still catch up with him, and even if they 
missed him he couldn’t rest. The energy inside him, the boil- 
ing up of fear, and the new discovery of love so much more 
powerful than his former passive kindness, would drive him 
like demons. But now it was his body that demanded rest, 
even happiness. The demons would wait for a while. It would 
not be for long. 

Helena came up to him, working her way neatly through 
the crowd. “Gin and tonic,” she said. “If you’re a gent you'll 
make it a large one.” 

He made it a large one, and took their drinks to an empty 
table. “Where are we staying?” he asked. 

She took a long drink, then looked at him in mocking 
admiration. “Just like that,” she said. “Your faith in me is . . .” 

“Flattering,” he said. “I know. Where are we staying?” 

“I went to all the hotels and boarding-houses. No go,” she 
said. “Then a man in this boarding-house said his brother 
might have something and I said what and he said he didn’t 
know till he rang up. So he phoned this brother and the 
brother said he had a cottage but he couldn’t do meals or 
anything, it was just like furnished rooms. So I said how 
much and it's four pounds so I took it for a month.” 

“A month?” He’d been thinking in days. 

“We don’t have to stay that long. But it’s a base, some- 
where out of the way, I mean.” She was almost pleading. 
“And if the police go to, say, my place and find there’s nobody 
there, they’re hardly likely to search the rest of the town. I 
mean, it wouldn’t make sense.” 

'Tou’re right,” he said. He hadn't the heart to say he'd 
thought of it already. 



“So we can stay as long as we like, can’t we?” He didn’t 
answer at once, and she said ; “Harry, I hope this wasn’t just 
a stunt to get yourself out of trouble. I mean I don’t mind 
selling my car and everything, but 1 don’t think I could stand 
it if you just upped and went again.” 

He said : “When I left you before, I wasn’t being selfish. 
You know I wasn’t.” 

“1 was glad you did,” she said. “I’m being honest, you see. I 
was glad. You’d done all those things in secret. They weren’t 
part of the person I’d married. I didn’t know the man who'd 
done what you did. But this time . . . I’m so damn lonely, 
Harry. If you left me . . 

“1*11 be honest, too,” he said. “I may have to leave you in 
the end. But I swear I won’t go till I have to. I can’t say 
more.” 

Later, slightly tipsy, they searched the outskirts of the prim 
little town for their cottage, and when they got inside they 
were at once helpless with laughter. It was unbelievingly 
Victorian. Every piece of wood was carved, every piece of 
cloth had bobbles. Despite its apparent richness, the room 
was so uncomfortable as to seem self-righteous. “We can’t 
stay here,” Helena said. “We’re not married.” Once more she 
groaned with laughter, then went into the bedroom. “Maybe 
we can though,” she said. “Come and have a look.” 

The bedroom was Edwardian in its lushness; the bed, a 
double one, a monstrous structure of gleaming brass. On the 
mantelshelf two little statuettes of women in picture hats 
holding large, long-haired uogs on leashes looked at each 
other with an almost professional knowingness. The bedside 
lamp-holder was a nude female silhouette in some silvery 
metal. They began to smile again, and this time her smile was 
one of delight, agreement, acceptance, of all those emotions 
which told him how much she wanted him to stay. He put 
his arms round her and kissed her. For the first time in his 
life he was not afraid of loving her, and her quick response 
was for both of them a tremendous joy. They clung together, 
their bodies shaking, as she pressed herself more closely to 
him, and then they went to bed together. 



Walker’s habit of continence, his former abandonment of 
love, disappeared in the turmoil of his body and hers. Danger 
and fear were potent stimulants and their passion was 
urgent and prolonged. When they had finished, she reached 
out in the darkness and touched his shoulder, very gently. 
He put his arm around her waist and drew her to him. He 
was very tired and very peaceful. 

“I didn't think you’d be like this,” she said. ”I mean I'd 
made up my mind it wouldn't matUT but I didn't expect . . .” 

"What?” 

"To be sleepy,” she said. 

He shook her gently. 

"I feel wonderful,” she said at last. "I love you. You know 
that ? I mean I loved you anyway, but like this I'm happy as 
well. I never expected to be happy loving you." 

Then, as always, the hard question followed: "Did you 
have a lot of girls while 1 was away?" 

"No,” said Walker. "1*11 tell you something. You’re the 
only woman 1 ever slept with in my life " 

"Do you mind?” she asked. 

"I never have,” he said, "and I never will.” 

And then they fell asleep. 
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27 


“So Cooper muffed it,” said Butler. He said it quite carelessly, 
as if he were discussing some vague and unimportant item of 
news. Robinson, who detested Cooper, found the heart to pity 
him, although he hated Butler to talk while he drove, 

“No thin man, no Walker,” said Butler. “It’s a hard world 
for us coppers.” 

“Where’d he go to, d’you think?” Robinson asked. 

“Which? Or do you think that doesn’t matter? You could 
be right. It’s easy, really, whichevei you mean. The thin 
chap’s gone to London, or Brighton, or Glasgow, for all I 
know, and Walker’s gone off with his former wife.” 

“I suppose that’s certain, sir?” 

Butler glowered at him and he said quickly : “She’s a fairly 
restless type according to Cooper. Always dashing around, 
plenty of money, plenty of boy-friends. Mightn’t she just have 
seen him and decided to get out of his way?” 

Butler said : “Walker was three miles from nowhere when 
the thin chap finished with him, according to that phone-call 
the rozzers got. He hadn’*^ a or, he hadn’t any means of 
getting one any nearer than Brighton. So he walked to that 
cock-eyed hamlet and had a drink, then drove off in a car. 
How?” 

“It mightn’t have been his wife wiio picked him up, sir.” 

"Who else could it be’” said Butler. “Not the thin chap. 
He’d just shopped him.” He pushed his massive weight on to 
the accelerator and the car roared down the Great North 
Road, while Robinson sweated with terror. 

“They shop each other within minutes,” Butler yelled above 
the engine’s noise. “I like that. A nice touch. Not that I blame 
Walker, but even so. . . . Did Cooper check that telegram?” 
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“It’s not in his report, sir.” Robinson closed his eyes as 
Butler shot neatly between two furniture vans. “He wouldn’t 
have had time.” 

“Suppose not. We’ll find out when we get down there. Nice 
run, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Robinson. He knew that he would get to 
London alive, but he didn’t believe it. Terror prevented him 
from thinking about this. It always did. 

“What gripes me”, said Butler, “is that we’ll get Walker if 
things run true to form, but we’ll lose this thin lad. There’s 
no bloody justice ! ” he said, and expressed his anger with the 
Bentley, which roared and raced like a baited bull. 

“We’ve got a better description now,” said Robinson. 

“Of about seven million people,” Butler snapped. “We 
want one. And he’s smart — on his own, too. We know that. 
He won’t go running to his pals for help. He wouldn’t have 
got this far if he had. He’ll just sit tight and wait for this lot 
to blow over. What we need is a bloody great slice of luck, 
and it’s a bit late for that. So what’ll happen?” He flung one 
hand up dramatically, and Robinson only just prevented him- 
self from diving for the wheel. “Somebody’ll nab Walker and 
we’ll hand him over — our biumt offering. And the other 
feller’ll slide off with the photographs. I hope they drop those 
blasted bombs on Calisay’s fat head ! ” he added viciously. 

Robinson looked at him incredulously. He meant it. 

“It’s just possible,” said Butler. “He’s going to have a 
revolution, anyway. And he can’t win all the time, can he? 
Particularly if the revolutionaries manage to buy a few decent 
weapons for a change.” 

“But surely it’ll take them months to ... ” 

“Next spring at the latest,” said Butler, then wheezed 
happily. “That’s when the sap rises.” He waited for Robinson’s 
painstaking laughter. “They’ll even have the bombs by then, 
unless we get those photographs.” 

The car shot suddenly, as if of its own will, into the car- 
park of a hotel. Butler got out. “I’m going to order lunch,” 
he said. “You get on to Cooper and find out who sent the 
telegram. You’ll find me in the bar.” 
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It was quite easy to find Butler, who was being massively 
fascinating to the barmaid. As Robinson came up to him, his 
hand shot out and for a bewildering moment Robinson 
thought he was going to chuck the woman (wench maybe?) 
under the chin, but he merely made his hand into a fist in 
which a pink gin was embedded. 

“What did Cooper say?” he asked. 

“His wife sent it. She phoned the telegram from her house.” 

“There you are, then. Roast lamb all right?” 

Robinson took this for a statement, and it bewildered him. 

“Sir?” 

"I’ve ordered you roast lamb,” said Butler patiently. 
“Here.” He handed Robinson a drink, and Robinson drank 
gratefully. 

“There’s word from Birmingham, sir,” he said. 

“Tell me at lunch,” said Butler and beamed again at the bar- 
maid. He looked indescribably menacing, thought Robinson, 
and yet she looked happy about it, in a flustered sort cJf way. 
Over lunch, Robinson told him about Walker’s inquines at 
the travel agency. 

Butler listened unimpressed. “Stupid of him,” he said at 
last. “We’ll have him out of Ireland quicker than that. He’ll 
be easier to spot there, too. Let’s hope he gets there.” Then 
he put down his fork and looked hard at Robinson. "Walker’s 
not stupid,” he said. Robinson agreed. “So what do we con- 
clude?" 

“He’s not going to Ireland 

“Capital, capital!” Butler said. “And what do we do?” 

“We check up anyway,” Robinson said miserably. He 
loathed these catechisms. 

“Not quite right,” said Butler. “Ine police do that. We 
scrutinise, we collate, we sift.” His expression changed, quick 
as a blink. “And we watch that Hibberd girl,” he said. “She’s 
nice, the Hibberd girl. I liked her, Robinson. It must be three 
years since I liked anybody. And she’s in love with Walker. 
I’m willing to bet that, furthermore, he doesn’t love her, but 
he likes her. I’d even say he felt responsible for her. Where 
does that leave us?” 
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"He’ll try to reach her somehow/* said Robinson. 

"I rather think he will/* Butler said. "So we*ll use her like 
a piece of cheese and nab him. Because people like you and 
me, we’re bastards for duty. Nice people don’t count with us. 
That would be discriminating; that would be judging. We’re 
cogs, you and me, and cogs don't judge.** He looked unhappily 
at a dishful of Brussels sprouts. 

Robinson, heart in mouth, said; "Ours not to reason why.’’ 

"Cocky beggar!*’ said Butler, then laughed so loudly that 
the whole restaurant stared. Then he added : "Just for that. 
I’m putting you in charge of it. You’ve got the cheese — go 
and find a mousetrap.’’ 

"And the rat?” Robinson asked. 

"There’s prayer,” said Butler. "That’s all we haven’t tried.” 

"When do I start, sir?” 

"When we’ve had a look round the wife’s place. Be tactful, 
Robinson, and watch out for Hibberd. He’s a keen, earnest 
Christian lad; pure cyanide. He could even give our thin chap 
points. Not that he'll turn out to be a rat, either. Just filled 
with good intentions.” 
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28 


It took Walker three days to find the courage to tell his wife 
about Mary Hibberd. In the small, exciting world of his sexual 
happiness she seemed an intruder who was to be feared. 
Helena’s reactions were always unpredictable, and yet he 
could not keep Mary out. Helena had to be told. The trouble 
was that, amazingly, there was no time. She had made him 
take a holiday, even relax, and that meant walking up moun- 
tains, sailing on lakes, lying in the sun, fishing, dancing, eating 
in good hotels, laughing a great deal; at night, he loved her 
with an intensity of passion to which she responded eagerly, 
every time, and after their love they talked very little. She 
liked to lie with her hand on his chest, feeling in the darkness 
the excited beating of his heart, feeling the urgency of passion 
die, until the heart was steady, rhythmical, until he slept. He 
knew that she was nursing him with a tenderness he would 
have sworn she did not possess. And he knew, too, that he 
was a sacrifice, but he was happy, and Mary was a danger to 
his happiness. 

He told her at last one wet afternoon in the Victorian 
sitting-room. She was neither angry nor amused. To his 
astonishment her reaction was solely that of pity for Mary. 
“You never loved her at all,” she said, “and yet you told her 
you did. You made love to her. You must have needed her 
very much.” 

“I did,” said Walker. “I needed somebody desperately. It 
was too bad it had to be her.” 

“You didn’t love her, and you told her everything. About 
Calisay, and the things you did at Crawford’s. Everything.” 

“Even the children,” he said. “1 told her about them, too.” 
She said nothing, and he continued : “I kept it to myself for 
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seven years, and then suddenly I couldn’t do it any more. I 
had to tell somebody. Somebody who would understand.” 

“Somebody who would forgive,” said Helena. “That’s why 
you told her. You knew she would forgive. She loved 
you.” 

“Yes,” he said. "That was why I did it. I’ve dodged that 
issue, too, but it’s the truth. I know that now. A weak man 
setting out to justify himself is a very ruthless person. You'd 
better watch out.” 

‘Tou should have told it all to me,” said Helena. “She 
shouldn’t have been dragged into this at all.” 

Again he marvelled at her pity for this girl, this stranger. 
“I thought I’d lost you,” he said. “And, anyway, at that 
time ...” 

“I didn’t know you and I didn’t love you,” she said. “It’s 
perfectly true. And, my God, I’m paying for it now!” Her 
anger was transient, and inward. “You’ve changed so much, 
you see,” she said, and her voice pleaded with him to under- 
stand. “You’re a different person and I love you I want to be 
with you. Can’t you think of a way for us just to be 
together?” 

She walked to him, sat on the arm of his chair and drew 
his head on to her breast. Through the window, translucent 
with moisture, she could see the grey, hopeless hills, indeter- 
minate with rain. He didn’t answer, and the meaning of 
sorrow was clear to her at last. “We’ll have this month 
though, won’t we she asked. 

“If we can,” he said. “It’s what I want more than anything 
It’s about as much as I dare to hope for.” 

“We’ll have it,” she said. “I swear to you we will.” 

Robinson hesitated outside the house. The garden was more 
fiercely tidy than ever, the hedge so straight that it seemed 
to have been checked with a T-square, the rich grass scarcely 
higher than a carpet. George was by the front door, in his 
shirt-sleeves, tying up the one wayward peony. His body 
seemed almost savagely concentrated on what he was doing; 
his hands, though gentle, were as impersonal as a surgeon’s. 
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NeatnVss, not gardening, was his passion. Robinson pictured 
him, fastidious and scornful, pulling up weeds. He would be 
a good policeman all right, and to Butler he was pure cyanide. 
To Robinson he was just a policeman, and that made it easier. 
It wouldn’t do to be sorry for him. He pushed open the 
gate. 

George ttimed round and watched him come up the path. 
His face was impassive, as if he were always prepared for 
anything, so that mere trouble left him unmoved. Robinson 
was sure that George knew he meant trouble, yet he just stood 
there, brushing his hands that were already clean, as if dirt 
crept in like trouble and was as hard to remove. 

“Hallo,” Robinson said. George nodded. 

“We have to talk.” George looked reluctantly at the house. 
“Are you alone?” Robinson asked. 

“Yes.” They went into the front room, still spotless, the 
fireplace filled with crumpled paper, for, even in summer, 
winter memories persisted. ' 

“We haven’t got him,” Robinson said. “You know that. 
There’s going to be trouble. The Sunday Journal took it up 
last week. You know, ‘Northern Foundry Death Still Un- 
solved. What Are The Facts?’ The press aren’t satisfied and 
there’s been a good deal of leakage. Pretty soon there will be 
questions asked in the House.” 

“What makes you so certain?” George asked. 

“Butler says so. He knows these things.” 

George nodded. “We’re doing our best,” he said. He wasn’t 
apologising; he was stating a fact 

“I know. We appreciate that. But there’ll be a big row 
when it comes. Somebody'll have to pa ' for it.” George went 
rigid. “We’ll need a scapegoat,” Robi.ison said softly. “For 
all sorts of reasons. In Security you can get away with any- 
thing so long as you catch somebody. We’ve caught nobody.” 

“We’re doing all we can,” said George again. “The Chief 
Constable’ll tell you ...” 

“I didn’t come back to see the Chief Constable,” said 
Robinson. 

“I’m not in charge,” George said. “Any-way, it’s your head- 
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ache, not mine.” There it was; the anger flaring. li made 
Robinson’s job much easier. 

“Your headache, too,” he said. “You made a bad slip over 
that Marshall business. If you’d got on to that, we’d have 
him in the bag now.” 

“Walker? You want Walker?” 

Better still. Walker had him interested. He felt deeply 
about him. 

“We want anybody we can get,” said Robinson. “Anybody. 
The other chap’s too tricky. He may have got away already, 
but Butler doesn’t think so. He thinks he’s lying up some- 
where. That’s no good. We’ll never catch him now. We might 
get Walker. You could help us.” 

“How?” He was still interested. Hate must be a wonderful 
stimulant. Like love, thought Robinson, who had never 
known either. 

“Your sister’s in ratho* a tricky position,” Robinson said. 
“Some of our people aren’t too happy about her.” He said 
this very carefully for these words were his own. Butler 
hadn’t said anything about this. Not him, the crafty beggar. 
Just, “Use your initiative, Robinson.” All right then. “Techni- 
cally, she’s an accessory. Of course I don’t have to tell you 
that, do I?” 

“But I thought you weren’t going to ... ” 

‘That was before,” said Robinson. ”I told you. We need a 
victim. I tell you frankly, old boy,” he said, all mess-dance 
matiness, “we’ve got to find one somewhere.” He thought 
he’d put that rather well. Nothing anybody could get shirty 
about. Not even Butler. 

George looked at him for a long time. At last he said: 
“What do you want her to do?” 

‘That’s the spirit,” said Robinson. “I knew we could rely 
on you.” 

“What do you want her to do?” 

“We” — ^Robinson selected the pronoun with care — “would 
like her to disappear for a while. No explanation, no theories, 
just ‘missing from home’ and ‘the police are anxious to trace’ 
kind of thing. "The usual drivel.” 
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“You think that’ll bring him out?” 

"No harm in trying. And even if it doesn’t ...” 

"Well?” 

“You’ll find her in a couple of days. Plenty of publicity for 
you. The press can say where she is. She won’t say why she’s 
run away. They’ll make a mystery of it.” 

"They’ll have to,” said George, "seeing she doesn’t know 
the answer.” 

Robinson chuckled comfortably. "Precisely,” he said. 
"There’s a mystery, whatever happens. With any luck 
Walker’ll worry about it. He’ll want to know what’s hap- 
pened If he comes, we’ll be waiting.” 

“My sister ...” George said; he seemed more amazed 
than horrified. 

"Of course, we know it’s rough on you,” Robinson said, 
“rve no doubt Mr Butler will bear that in mind when we get 
him ... if we get him.” Stealthily, carefully, his knuckles 
tapped at the wooden arm of his chair. 

“Not me — her,” said George. “What does she get out of 
it?” 

“Nothing,” said Robinson. “Absolutely nothing. I’d say she 
was a very lucky young woman.” 

“How do I explain it to her?” he asked. 

Robinson shrugged. “I’ll leave that to you,” he said. 

“And her job? What about her job?” 

“We’ll put it right for her later. It won’t be difficult.” 

“She wouldn’t betray Wall r,” said George. “She loves 
him.” 

Robinson found it hard not to jeer at his bewilderment. 
“We won’t tell her it’s Walker,” he saici. “We’ll be after the 
thin man.” 

“She’ll never forgive me,” said George, believing every 
word. 

“Never? That’s a long time. She’ll get over it eventually, 
believe me. Don’t you want her to?” 

“I wish to God she’d never met him ' ” said George. 

"Of course you do. It’ll be better for her to make a clean 
break. When she knows he’s . . . out of reach, she’ll re-adjust 
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herself, you’ll see. She’s a sensible girl. One day she’ll wake 
up and realise it was all romantic nonsense. Honestly, old 
boy, you’ll be doing her a favour.” 

Suddenly the nauseating hypocrisy of what he was saying 
sickened him. Bastard, he thought. That’s what I am. Pure 
bastard right through. Butler was right again, blast him ! Even 
so, he waited for George’s answer. He had to; when he saw 
that George was reacting only to hate, the knowledge was 
comforting. Life was just a little cosier when you weren’t 
quite alone. 

“All right,” said George, “I’ll speak to her.” 

“At once?” Robinson asked. 

“As soon as she comes in,” said George. 

“Good ! ” Robinson smiled; a symbol of relief. “I’ll wait and 
see how you get on.” 

“There’s no need,” said George. He was angry now that his 
professional skill was being challenged. 

“There’s every need,” said Robinson. “None of us can 
afford to fail.” 

George nodded, reluctantly. The business horrified him, but 
he wasn’t a fool. He could see the cruel logic of it once he 
had grasped the first premiss. 

“My mother ...” said George, “What do we tell her?” 

“Nothing,” said Robinson firmly. “We daren’t risk any slip- 
ups. Surely you can see that?” 

“She’ll worry,” said George. “She’s not too well as it is. It 
would break her heart if she thought ...” 

Oh God, what an oily beggar he was ! 

“It won’t be for long,” said Robinson. “And she’ll be right 
as rain when your sister comes back.” 

“Mary might tell her herself.” 

“She’ll keep it a secret if you can persuade her it’s worth 
her while. Just keep on about the thin fellow and how danger 
ous he is to Walker,” he said. 

“I know, I know. You don’t have to draw a diagram,” 
George snapped. 

“Of course not. I’m only trying to help.” Robinson was 
soothing. “Where is your mother now, by the way?” 
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"S^e’s visiting a friend of hers. She’ll not be back for a 
while.” 

"After Mary?” George nodded. “That’s splendid. We’ll be 
able to get the thing fixed up today.” 

"You want her to leave straight away?” George asked. He 
couldn’t stand another silence. 

“It’ll be better if she does. We need results pretty quick,” 
Robinson added. He didn’t want her to start thinking, either. 
She was pretty, rather timid, but she wasn’t a fool. And she 
was very much in love; that would make her wary. High- 
pressure salesmanship, that was the line. 

Her footsteps, light but slower than he had expected, passed 
by the splendours and miseries of the front room, and he 
heard her gentle, rather high voice in the dining-room, and 
the rumble of George’s reply; but muted George, tentative 
George, George without his thunderbolts. In his excitement 
he had forgotten that she wasn’t expecting him. Maybe it was 
better to let George speak to her first. George could 3o the 
spade-work, the crude, the navvy’s job, and he, Robinson, 
could add the necessary touches of maestria, the unerring 
strokes that would lift the whole thing into art. He jeered at 
himself, but affectionately. Why couldn’t he be artistic? He 
was the only one who could be dispassionate about Walker. 
He’d hardly seen him He wasn’t a man, to be loved, or hated, 
he was simply ‘X’, and ‘X’ was the unknown he was set to 
find. Well, then. . . . 

She came in, and her fac' told him at once that George 
had told her quite a bit. He saw worry there, habitual now, 
and a delicate hope, and fear in case the hope should be 
crushed. 

At first, and for much of the time tnat he talked with her, 
her worry was much stronger than her fear. Both he and 
Butler had foreseen it, but it didn’t make it any easier to 
handle. Walker had done a good job of warning her, and 
Robinson had to go very cautiously. On the other hand, her 
desire to save Walker was stronger than any warnings, even 
Walker’s, and gradually Robinson began to feel that he might 



“George says you want me to help Harry,” she said at last. 
Good for George ! 

“Officially that isn’t what I want at all,” he said, "but un- 
officially, and strictly between ourselves, that’s what it 
amounts to.” 

“What must I do?” 

“It’ll take a little explaining,” he said. “I want your brother 
there to hear what I’m saying.” 

“I’ll get him.” And she was up and at the door instantly. 

“Wait,” he said, almost angrily. She wasn’t going to spoil 
his little scene with this nakedly indecent reality. "I’ve been 
asked to stay to tea. I thought we could have our little chat 
then.” 

Again her reaction was immediate. This man could do some- 
thing for Harry; he wanted tea. Obviously he must be sup- 
plied at once. ‘Tea’s ready,” she said. “Would you like to 
wash your hands or anything?” 

Sometimes, God knows why, they asked you if you’d like 
to slip upstairs. Robinson thought he might start a collection 
of euphemisms. "My hands are quite clean,” he said and, 
smiling, held them out for her to see. She didn’t smile back. 

The tea-party went just as he had planned. George was 
quite good as an attendant Lord, even contributing something 
to the dramatic atmosphere in his bumbling way, but he and 
the Hibberd girl had the star-roles, naturally — lago and 
Desdemona. The over-informed and the innocent. But she was 
ignorant, too, and he remembered reading somewhere that 
the ignorant were damned. Get on with it. 

“Well now, what did you tell her?” Mild as a visiting 
curate, he turned to George. 

“What you said. If she can help us to catch the other 
fellow, it’ll make things easier for Walker.” 

“Quite so. We must get one of them. Miss Hibberd, and 
quite frankly the thin chap’s the one we want. Walker” — she 
winced each time they used his surname — “isn’t the main one; 
we know that.” 

“He didn’t want to have any ...” she burst out, but he 
cut in at once. 
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“Please. I really can’t discuss him with you, you know. In 
fact I ... we ... are taking rather a risk in discussing things 
with you at all.” 

“I’m sorry.” She was as cowed as if he had flogged her. 

“Please don’t be. I know how you feel.” He looked at her 
sympathetically; he had to. She had to believe he was a friend, 
an ally. ‘This is our plan. We are quite certain that our man 
is still in this country. I can’t tell you why, but we’re ninety- 
nine per cent sure he is. We’re also sure that he hasn’t got all 
he wants yet.” She looked bewildered. 

“Nilsen and Walker did the burglary,” he explained. 
“Walker got away, as you know. We believe he kept some- 
thing back as the price of his safety” — he paused, but not 
hamming it — “and yours.” 

“Mine?” 

“Of course. We’ve learned to admire Harry Walker a little,” 
Robinson said. “He knew that these men were determined 
and ruthless. He knew that they would attack you, if need 
be, to force his hand. So he kept something back — a chunk 
of negative most likely.” 

“But how was that protecting me?” she asked. “If he 
handed it over, we’d both have been quite safe.” 

He shook his head, smiling gently at such innocence. “They 
had plans for him afterwards,” he said. ‘They were going to 
hand him over to us. They didn’t trust him and he wasn’t 
the slightest use to them. They’d have got at him through 
you. That’s why he hasn’t wr ten to you.” She looked at him, 
startled, and he laughed. “We haven’t been idle, you see. He 
didn’t dare write. They might have found out and thought 
he’d sent the negative to you. They were stone-certain he 
would come back if you were in trouole, and I'm sure they 
were right. Don’t ask me how I know this, just take my word 
for it.” 

The joy in her eyes was pathetic, and he didn’t want pathos. 
George might react to it in the wrong way, the human way. 
Duty, stern daughter of the voice of God. Get on. “So he 
pinched a bit of information for himself and for you. A swop. 
Your safety — and hi.s — ^for information. Then somehow he 
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got away — welched on them if you like — and I don’t tlame 
him.” 

“You mean he’s safe?” 

“For the moment, though we could extradite him if we had 
to. 1 tell you frankly, we don’t want to. We’d much sooner 
get the other man, but we must have somebody. If it has to 
be Walker ..." he shrugged. 

“I’ll help you. Of course I’ll help you,” she said. “Just tell 
me. 

“We want you to disappear for a while,” Robinson said. 
“We’ll find a place for you. The newspapers’ll be on to it and 
after a bit they'll get a story about how you quarrelled with 
your brother and ran away. Later they'll hint that another 
man came to see you. Later still we’ll hint where you are. We 
aren't asking much. Just a few days of your time.” 

“Of course,” she said, “but how does it help Harry?” 

“The thin man, the strange man you saw, will read about 
it,” said Robinson. “He’ll think you’ve seen Walker, so he’ll 
send someone after you, just to make sure Walker hasn't 
given you the photograph. He may even think Walker’s stay- 
ing with you. . . . Anyway, someone’s bound to look you up, 
we nab the someone, and eventually he takes us to the thin 
chap. Once we’ve got him, we won’t be interested in Walker. 
I give you my word on that.” He meant it, too. 

“Suppose Harry came looking for me?” she asked. 

“He won’t even hear about it where he is,” Robinson said. 

“You're sure?” 

He nodded. “Quite sure. We’ll make sure. We don’t want 
him around. Miss Hibberd. It would make things too compli- 
cated ” 

“All right,” she said. “I’m in your hands, Mr Robinson. I’ll 
do whatever you say.” 

That was when Robinson began to feel ashamed, but he had 
to finish it. “Is there anywhere you could go?” he asked, 
“where ... er ... Mr Walker would know you were safe? 
Anywhere the two of you had discussed or anything? You 
know, just in case he should get to know. ...” 

George sat watching, alert and troubled like an angry hawk. 
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used to say Sefton would be lovely,” she said. 

“Sefton?” 

“It’s a little seaside place,” said George. “Very quiet.” His 
voice was quivering wnh rage. "They arrange some very 
classy divorces there.” 

Robinson said : “That should do very well.” By not looking 
at George, he managed to sound quite cheerful. 
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29 


Helena found it hard to get rid of Walker, even for half an 
hour, and she would need all of thirty minutes. He had aban- 
doned all his life beyond her and before her, he lived out of 
time, or rather in the little pocket of time which he could 
spend with her, chopping it out, with great strokes of will, 
from what he had done, from what would be done to him. 
It was wonderful, and quite terrifying. She couldn’t bear it. 
Yet to change it she must get away from him and he, who 
had abandoned all else, could not leave her. She was part of 
him. To him there was no Walker, no Helena, there was sim- 
ply an entity — them. It was too much for Helena. She wanted 
something less perfect and more durable. The transience of 
new excitement with him, which she invariably relished, 
seemed infinitely inferior to the repetition of monotonous 
days, the accepted fact of marriage. For they were going to 
be married again. She was sure of it. 

Therefore she had to get rid of Walker and ring up this 
Butler person. She had to. So Walker, whimsically agreeable, 
found himself touring jewellers’ shops in Keswick looking for 
a pair of ear-rings. She never went out without ear-rings and 
she was reduced to one pair. She wanted them for a dance 
they were going to next night. Maybe he didn’t think it was 
important, but it was to a woman. They would have to go to 
Penrith and find something there after lunch. But as luck 
would have it she had a terrible headache after lunch, which 
was just what would happen when she wanted to look her 
best, and Walker went to Penrith for her. 

It was a bore not having a telephone and changing money 
and calling the police, and that wretched man who hung 
about outside was trying to pick her up, she was certain. But 
eventually she got through to some fool called Robinson, who 
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kepil saying: "I assure you I’m in Mr Butler’s confidence. 
Anything you tell me I’ll pass on to him.” 

“That won’t take long,” she said. “Good-bye.” 

“Don’t ring off. Wait a minute. Ring me back tomorrow. 
I’ll speak to Mr Butler and ...” Really, Butler might have 
been a call-girl or something. 

“That’s too late. Good-bye.” 

Robinson said : “Sloane 00089. Tell him you’ve spoken to 
me.” 

Then she had to start all over again. Two men and a woman 
tried to bluff her before he came on. The voice was what she 
had expected — ^not arrogant, but too ruthless to be pure 
Establishment. 

“This is Mrs Carr,” she said. 

“Oh, yes?” 

“You’re looking for my husband." No answer. “You’re 
looking for some photographs too, aren’t you?” 

“If you say so.” 

“Which would you sooner have, Mr Butler?” 

“Can you identify yourself?’ 

"On the telephone?” 

“Describe your house.” She did so, minutely. The pips for 
her three minutes sounded, and Butler’s voice came in, 
offering to pay for the call. She described her maid, her car, 
the clothes in her wardrobe, her Theosophical tracts, the 
place, date and celebrant of her marriage 

He interrupted her again. "Mrs Carr, have you got the 
photographs?” 

"Not with me,” she said. 

'What are they like?” 

“Quite tiny,” she said. "They’re rot prints either. They’re 
negatives. They haven’t been developed yet but Harrj' says 
it’s a bomb.” 

“What do you want instead?” he asked. 

"Harry.” The reply was instantaneous. Butler looked at his 
receiver for a moment, trying to doubt her, looking for the 
snag. “We’ll go away if you like, an/^^ here. Just let me have 
him to myself and I’ll send you the negatives.” 
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"Suppose I can’t fix it?” 

"You must.” 

“Otherwise . . 

“You mtist,” she said again, and Butler knew that it was so. 

"I’ll have to see you. Shall I come to you?” 

“I don't know. It’s difficult. Harry knows you.” 

“He does indeed. Whereabouts in Keswick are you staying, 
Mrs Carr?” 

He heard her gasp, and then she chuckled, a delightful 
sound. “You don’t waste any time,” she said. “But it doesn’t 
matter. I’ve got the photographs.” 

“You’re gambling that they’re more important than your 
husband?” 

“It isn’t a gamble. Harry told me. Who’d know better?” 

“He’s right, of course. Shall I come up tomorrow?” 

“Will you have fixed it by then?” 

"No. That’s going to take a day or two.” 

“Come up when you’re sure.” Her voice was quite ruthless. 
“I’ll need proof, Mr Butler.” 

“You shall have it.” 

He didn’t for a moment believe that she had left the photo- 
graphs with somebody else. Of course she had them, and it 
would be easy enough to go up there, grab the two of them 
and get his pretty pictures back. It just might go wrong, but 
the odds were great enough to make it a worth-while risk. It 
wouldn’t hurt his standing, either. He decided against it. 

“Where’s a good pub in Keswick?” he asked. 

“The Black Horse.” 

“I’ll be there by half-past two on Friday.” 

“Is that giving you enough time?” she asked. 

"All I need. Just keep him quiet till then.” 

“He doesn’t know I’m doing this,” she said. “He doesn’t 
even know I’ve got the pictures. I’m supposed to have burnt 
them. I do hope you’re being honest with me, Mr Butler.” 

“I haven’t much choice,” he said, “But I hope you’re being 
honest with me, too, for all our sakes.” 

“All I want is Harry.” 

Again the honesty of it was quite apparent Harry was 
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quite I a popular fellow. All she wanted, all Calisay wanted, 
and fifty per cent of all the Home Secretary wanted. 

"You shall have him,” he said, and rang off. 

She held the receiver in her hand for a moment, then 
replaced it carefully, and stepped outside. The air was warm, 
very gentle, yet invigorating. She felt quite sure of herself, 
her possession of Walker, her victory over Butler, as she 
walked through the maze of streets that took her to the 
cottage. It was a heavenly day. What a nuisance it was that 
she had to have a headache. 

The next morning it was Harry’s turn to get up first to 
make tea. She still felt wonderful. In two days’ time every- 
thing would be all right, and until then they would go on 
being happy in this new determined way that he had shown 
her. Security was better than this, but this too had its points, 
this painstaking accumulation of pleasures. It was all he had, 
and she felt dreadful for not having told him. She stretched 
into the bed’s soft warmth. Really it was better not to tell 
him until they were absolutely sure. Vaguely she began to 
wonder where they would have to go, then suddenly she 
stopped and listened to the sounds in the kitchen. She had 
heard him filling the kettle, the plopping sound of the gas-ring 
being lit, and that was ages ago. The tea should have been 
ready by now. You’re jumpy because this is the last lap, 
that’s all, she thought. She had to relax and say nothing until 
she had seen Butler. Then he came into the room, carrying 
the newspaper. Afterwards Siie admitted to herself that her 
defeat began at that moment, there in the bed, where defeat 
was unthinkable. He looked ghastly, ’ terally ghastly, whiter 
than the newspaper he held. It was impossible to tell whether 
fear or shock or horror had shattered him, but one thing 
was certain. He was beaten. She had never in her life 
until that moment feared for anything she valued. It was 
appalling. 

"It’s Mary,” he said. “Mary Hibberd.” 

“Dead?” Seeing him like that, theic was nothing else to 
think. 
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"She’s run away. You know what that means. old 
chum’s been after her.” 

“But why on earth . . .” 

“He’ll think I’ve slipped her the pictures." 

That was absurd. “How could you possibly . . .? He knowS 
they’re burnt.” 

“He knows I told him that. He thinks I was lying.” 

“But why should she run away? Her brother was there 
to help her. Surely the police Would look after her of all 
people?” 

"You know how she got on with her brother. She’s afraid 
of him. If the thin man told her I was in danger, she wouldn’t 
say a word to him. There’s something wrong.” 

“What does that wretched paper say?” 

“See for yourself.” He threw it to her and as she skimmed 
through the story he left the room. The Hibberd girl was news 
all right — a picture, a page two headline and a half-column of 
print. ‘The missing girl was the sister of Detective-Inspector 
Hibberd . . . conducted investigation into the death of the 
Finn, Nilsen, at Crawford’s foundry . . . Miss Hibberd had 
taken a bus to Newcastle . . . The mystery of the dead man 
at Crawford’s was still unsolved . . . secret work going in 
there . . . Detective-Inspector Hibberd unavailable . . .’ 

She watched him pour out tea for them both, then he sat 
on the bed beside her. “If my chum gets to her, he’ll hurt 
her,” he said. His voice was quite flat. 

“But what can you do?” 

“I know,” he said. "It’s just that it’s true. He was set to 
give me a bashing . . .” 

“How can he find her?” 

“I don’t know. How did he find me?” He stopped for a 
moment, and smiled at her. It was a very loving smile. “I’m 
being stupid. Forgive me, please. The thing is — she’s in love 
with me.” 

“I know that. You told me all about it,” she said gently. 

“Really in love,” he said. He was frowning. She must 
remember not to try and soothe him. “I knew that when I 
told her about me and what I had to do. I needed someone. 
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you gee. Not to love. It was all for me — because 1 was afraid. 

I used her.” 

“Is that so awful?” 

“If it had been you, no; we're in love and that gives us a 
right. Mary thought I loved her; I let her think it. It was a lie, 
Helena. I just wanted somebody to tell me I was all right, 
even if I had killed those children. What kind of swine am 
I?” 

“Really, darling, you can’t expect me to answer that, can 
you? I mean I know all about it and I still love you. You told 
the girl what happened and she understood it. What’s wrong 
with that?” 

‘ Perhaps I’ve destroyed her,” he said. 

“Darling Really . . .” 

“Look what she did for me. In simple language I’m a spy, a 
traitor and a murderer. That didn’t matter to her. Maybe it 
should have done, but it didn’t. God knows I’m not blaming 
her for it. She could have gone to prison, she could be^in the 
most dreadful danger. It didn’t matter. And she didn’t drama- 
tise me, cither. She just loved me.” 

“She wanted to give you what she could.” 

“And I wanted to take. It was a horrible thing to do. And 
the worst of it is, 1 did it without thinking.” He put down his 
cup and turned to her. His eyes on hers were compelling her 
to realise how much he meant what he said. “If there’s any- 
thing 1 can do for her. I’ll have to do it.” 

She said : “I lo\c you too I’m ready to give up everything 
for you, you know that. M> Jear, I’m not trying to turn this 
into a balance-sheet or an> thing, but don’t you owe me 
something, too?” 

“She was nothing to me. Like those '^ids. They were nothing 
to me either, till I killed them.” 

“You didn’t kill them, you know you didn’t.” 

He knew it, sometimes, but never, never did he feel it. 

“And she’s not dead either.” Helena said, '‘^^’llat about me. 
Harry?” 

“I worship you.” he .said. 

As a way of flattering her it was perfect in its simplicity. 


A.W.B. — N 
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but it wasn't flattery; it was truth. Terrifying, ennobling, the 
words forced her to accept the naked honesty of what he 
said. In the early days of their marriage she had found his 
directness naive; now it was overwhelming. The comforting 
evasions, the flattering half-truths were ripped from her, and 
she too was stripped, waiting for the blows. To Helena it 
was no surprise that truth could hurt. 

“If she's all right, there’s nothing to worry about,” he 
said. “But I can’t let her be hurt just because I’m afraid, 
Helena. I just can't do it.” Suddenly he shouted: “It’s so 
bloody unfair!” 

“You’d leave me, then?” 

“I’ve got her into a mess. I’ll have to try to get her out.” 
He looked at her with tenderness. “I deserve to lose you. You 
don’t deserve to be saddled with me.” 

She said angrily : “What you and I deserve has nothing to 
do with it. You mustn’t use either of us for an excuse.” 

“That’s true,” he said. “I’m trying to behave as if you 
didn’t exist. I’m trying to do what’s right. You see,” he 
hurried on, “I couldn’t be happy with you, I couldn’t stay 
with you even, at her expense. 1 his is a terrible thing to say 
to you, I know, but . . 

“You’\e got to say it.” 

At least being honest helped you to understand. She could 
realise now what the deaths of those children had meant; 
balance his fear of Calisay's prison against his admission of 
guilt. The frantic flight and deliberate burial in the North- 
East were terribly clear to her. You ran away because you 
were weak and afraid, but your suffering kept pace with you. 
If at last you found strength, the real strength, you paid 
your debts. That was what Harry was trying to say, 
remembering the lessons of his boyhood, for the rights and 
wrongs of it were as clear-cut as the lessons in a Sunday 
School. 

All at once he had become a different kind of person, but 
she loved him just as much even though she knew she 
couldn’t stop him. All she could do was pray for Mary Hib- 
berd’s safety. Pray. Pray to God. Now this had happened, it 
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was htird to believe in God any more . . . but very easy to 
pray. 

“If she*s all right, Harry, you won’t leave me, will you?” 
she asked. 

“Never,” he said, and looked at her with admiration. 
“You’re marvellous, Helena. I don’t know what I’ve done to 
deserve you.” 

She put her arms about him and held him very gently to 
her. He was trembling, and she could soothe him now. It was 
all over. But it was impossible to mention Butler. That would 
mean telling him she had the negatives, and they were her 
only weapon. Without them she was really helpless. As it 
was, she could accept his heroism, love him for it even, 
because she had the means to make him safe. He could do 
what he liked and nothing would harm him. Both sides would 
cherish him so long as she had the pictures. His weight was 
painful, but she continued to soothe him. He was aB she 
had. 

Walker bought more papers and read them all. All of them 
carried Mary Hibberd’s storv; all of them abandoned her at 
Newcastle and concentrated on George, the unsolved death, 
and the vaguely sinister ’secret work’ at Crawford’s. It was 
not until tea-time that he knew, quite certainly, where she 
would be. The realisation was immediate and visual. He saw 
the album, the picture of Hilda Johns and Mary, two young 
men laughing, their arms round the waists of the girls. There 
had been some trees in the b'^'kg^ound, and a hotel behind 
them. She had told him how marvellous it was, and how 
lovely it would be to go there when it was all over. He 
remembered how embarrassed she had -een about Toogood’s 
— or was it Clasper’s? — arm about her waist. The “New Cross ’ 
Hotel, Sefton. It wasn’t likely that she’d stay in the hotel, but 
she’d hang around there if she needed him. He was late 
already; the poor girl would be frantic. To her it would be 
obvious that they would meet at Sefton. She would expect him 
to feel as she did and to share her reactions and emotions — 
to be inside her mind as he was inside I iclena’s. It was easy 
enough to remember her face— the photographs had done 
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that much — but not so easy to remember her voice, henchoice 
of words, the movement of her hands. 

‘*ril have to take a look at a railway time-table,” he said. 

”You know where she is?” Her voice was cool, but not 
mocking. To her, Mary was an obtrusion into her happiness 
that only her common sense could accept. 

“Fm pretty sure she's at Sefton. I’ll have to go there and 
give it a try,” he said. “Look, darling, you know how I feel 
about this.” 

“I hope so.” 

“All I want to do is see her and make sure she’s all right. 
You wait for me and I’ll come back as soon as I can. If I’m 
right. I’ll see her and be back by tomorrow.” 

“If she isn’t there . . .” 

“I’ll come back here and wait for her to show up. When 
she’s all right . . 

She nodded. “I didn’t think it could be all that easy.” 

“I’ll be back tomorrow, or the day after at the latest. You 
believe me, don’t you?” 

“Of course,” she said. “I'm not going to lose you now.” 

He would be nicely out of the way when she went to see 
Butler. 
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30 


Robinson walked into Hibberd’s office without knocking, 
which irritated Hibberd enormously; needling Hibberd was to 
Robinson a kind of necessary indulgence, like drinking or 
patience, that helped the time pass more quickly. Hibberd 
looked up angrily from the green metal desk that was far too 
small for him, and Robinson prepared to enjoy himself. 

“You busy?” he asked, and looked over Hibberd's shoulder 
at the long drab list of stolen property. “White ormolu clock, 
garnet and silver brooch,** he read out — “Why do j)eople 
bother? Anyway, that isn*t what I came to see you 'about. 
ll*s all off.** 

The last three words were said quite contentedly. He*d 
done it, and Butler was pleased, and somebody else had 
stepped in. That didn’t matter when Butler was pleased. 

“You mean Sefton’s off?** Hibberd wasn’t pleased, that was 
obvious. 

Robinson said happily : “Butler’s very words. There’s 
nobody watching her now.’* 

“But what on earth for? We haven’t given it nearly enough 
time . . .*’ 

“Yours not to reason why,** said Robinson. “Something 
else has come up.’’ 

“What else?’’ 

Robinson sighed, a long-suffering sound, another irritant. 
“D’you suppose I know? And even if 1 did know, d*you 
suppose I could tell you? You can go and bring her back when 
you like.” 

Hibberd said: “Have you told her?” 

“That's your job. It'll sound better coming from you.” 

“What am I to say? She’s expecting a lot out of this.” The 
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dizzy bastard even looked upset about it. It was pathetic. 

“She*s not expecting what we were,” Robinson said. ‘‘She’s 
better off with nothing.” 

“I can’t tell her that though, can I?” 

“You can think of something, surely?” 

“I'm not very good at lying,” HibJ^erd said, and Robinson 
felt angry and hated his anger as a sign of guilt. 

“Not on your own, maybe,” he said. “You lack the creative 
touch. Tell her we’ve got a better lead and we don’t want to 
risk her and you’d love to tell her about it only your lips are 
sealed. How’s that?” 

“It’ll do,” said Hibberd. “Thank you.” This was really 
intolerable. 

“You’ll put it across all right,” Robinson said. “You’re as 
good a liar as any of us. You'd better push along there tonight, 
by the way. His Nibs wants her home tomorrow so that you 
can tell the press. ‘All a misunderstanding, temporary domes- 
tic upheaval, forgiven and forgotten’.” 

“I’ll remember.” 

Still sullen, but miserable, loo. That was better. 

“You’d better make a start, then. His Nibs'doesn’t want you 
to waste any time.” 

“Can’t she come home by herself?” 

“Butler says not,” Robinson said. “He doesn’t want to risk 
her being spotted by the press.” 

“I’ll have to tell the Chief . . .” 

“I've seen him. You can go straight away.” 

That was the final insult, and he enjoyed its effects enor- 
mously : the pouting of the strong, thin mouth, the involun- 
tary jerk in the chair. This was the joker who would bait the 
hook with his own sister, the terror of the petty thieves and 
the provincial nancies. He didn’t enjoy being on the receiving 
end a bit. He wasn’t even pleased that she was out of things. 
Look at him. putting on his raincoat and that smart new 
trilby. You’d think he was going to be thrown to the lions. 
What did he expect — the Police Medal for Gallantry? 

“I’m off,” Robinson said. “I don’t think I’ll be seeing you 
again. Tell your sister I hope things work out for her.” 
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“Ml right/' 

“Well — good-bye/* Robinson said, but Hibberd didn’t 
answer. These obsessed blokes always got the better of you 
in the end. 

Walker took the tr%in to Newcastle, changed, and changed 
again. Sefton was on the outskirts of another steel-and-coal 
town, a real home from home, he thought. The grit was 
distressingly obvious after the Lake District, curtains were 
dingy, or else washed and washed by angry red hands, month 
after month. There was dust on the trees in the park, and 
row after row of workers’ houses like fortifications. The only 
signs of luxury were in the cinemas and ice-cream parlours. 
Even the pubs were dingy, although, he knew, their beer 
would be beyond reproach. It had to be. 

He went out of the station, which was dirty and dispirited 
and no place for the bright new diesel train, as green and 
gleaming as an aspidistra, and waited for the Sefton 6us. He 
felt conspicuous in his loose-fitting tweeds. The people who 
surrounded him were trippers, whole families of them, the 
men in flannels and sports jackets that seemed unnatural on 
them, like fancy-dress, the women in cotton dresses and cardi- 
gans like a uniform, and children wearing whatever would 
come off quickest when they got to the beach; or else they 
were young and elegant with a proletarian sophistication that 
reminded him of Joe Pike. The young men wore blazers of 
maroon or navy blue, brilliant shirts, superfine flannels; the 
girls* bright clothes and over-curled hair achieved the kind of 
chic that Helena would have found pathetic, but which the 
young men, it was apparent, thought as beautiful and desir- 
able as — what? Classical similes would have been meaning- 
less to them, and he had forgotten the names of the current 
crop of film-stars. 

Inevitably, he began to worry again about Helena. He 
loved her too much to give her up, and his fine might easily 
destroy her. Since he had seen the *hin man again, he had 
carried cowardice and selfishness about with him like loaded 
pistols, and the knowledge of it made him afraid. The trip to 
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Scfton was a way of disarming himself. When it was 5)ver, 
whether Mary was there or not (but God! oh God! let her 
please be there), he would have thrown his guns away; he 
would be without the means of hurting Helena. 

When the bus came and he was aboard, he stared deter- 
minedly at the scenery, eavesdropped on conversations, 
recited Newton’s Laws to himself — anything to stop him 
thinking. For he was afraid, and to think about his future 
was only to aggravate his fear. The factory chimneys, the 
vast, windowless walls of the works, the first hideous view 
of the sea washing against the slime of a derelict wharf — 
these were infinitely preferable to his thoughts. The milieu 
of the Walker that brains, ‘getting on*, and a faultily function- 
ing social conscience had destroyed; the world without 
Helena. That was a new thought, trite enough, but new for 
him. He couldn’t have had the one without the other. That 
made it better, because he knew — not by any rational process, 
he just knew — that if he were given the choice he would 
have taken everything else, and Helena. You bloody fool, he 
told himself. You idiot. You’re at it again. You would have 
taken it this far, but who knows what’s coming next? Would 
you take the unknown for her, too, my little hero, my brave 
little Sidney Carton ? Anyway, get back to the scenery. 

It was changing. The factories were cleaner, with more 
windows, gravelled driveways and neatly-kept lawns. The 
stately homes of Tyneside. There were semi-detached houses, 
the end of a housing estate, then other, more expensive ones, 
with garages and ambitious tiles; and, at last, the sea you had 
a right to expect, clean and tidy with small, playful waves in 
their place behind a strip of yellow sand and an Edwardian 
promenade. 

Walker felt himself tremble with fear as the bus stopped 
outside the “New Cross’*. His moment of crisis had come too 
soon. The blasted bus stopped outside the place, and he’d 
wanted time to adjust, like a man wading into the sea. Instead, 
the bus’s platform was a diving-board and he stood like a 
timid diver, afraid to dive in, yet held to the spot by forces 
outside himself that he couldn’t overcome. 
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A family out for the day surged round him, and the anxious 
father, grabbing for an over-excited child, cannoned into him, 
pushing him down, down from the platform, the last plank 
of earth, into an alien element. Fear closed over him as he 
sank, and it was Helen’s face that made him struggle upwards, 
not Mary's, but he croijped the road to the hotel, wondering 
at himself for doing so. Helen wouldn’t give a damn if he 
went back to her now, this minute; it was he who couldn’t 
accept her on those terms. If he dodged this issue, he would 
have to go away on his own again, and that was impossible, 
for her sake, he told himself, just as much as his. Surely that 
was the truth? 

She wasn’t in the restaurant, or the bar, or the lounge. He 
felt worse when he saw this, for it meant waiting. He would 
have to wait. He had passed the stage of accepting his own 
lies. The bar would be best, he thought. That’s where she’d 
look for him, among the girls in shorts and the not quite 
rich clumping about in their golf shoes, oh so dramatfcally. 

He ordered a gin and tonic from a girl in a white 
overall, like a dispenser’s, and filled up his glass with tonic 
water. 

To get drunk would be very dangerous. He had to be alert. 
He edged back through the crowd round the bar, to a point 
near the door. If she came in, he wanted to be able to reach 
her quickly, before she had a chance to get excited. He was 
so intent on watching the door that he didn’t notice the young 
man come up to him. It wa^ the voice that first made him 
aware of his danger. 

“Don’t I know you?’’ it said. 

Somehow, he didn’t spin round, didn’t call out, but turned 
slowly, the look of surprise already on his facf*. It was the 
journalist he’d seen at the U.N.A. meeting, that night when 
he’d asked those idiotic questions. 

“I don’t think so,’’ said Walker. 

“My name’s Stanton,’’ said the journalist “I don’t live 
here, you know. I’m on holiday. I’m a reporter on the 
Northern Globe/' Walker shook his head. 

“Bloody silly name for a paper,’’ Stanton said. “How can 
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you have a Northern Globe? Hemisphere — that’s finei but a 
Globe — I ask you.” 

Walker made a noise that he hoped would be considered 
appropriate. He couldn’t leave now, but if this drunken idiot 
— he was obviously but quite cheerfully drunk — hung on to 
him, he might remember his face. It had been in enough 
papers. 

“In my job”, said Stanton, “I meet hundreds and thousands 
of people every year.” 

“I suppose you do,” Walker said. 

“And you suppose rightly. You a politician?” 

Walker shook his head. 

“Pity. I somehow had you associated with politics. I hate 
politics.” 

“Is that so?” Walker asked. 

“That is so. You want to know why?” 

“Very much, but as a matter of fact I . . .” 

“All right, so I’ll tell you. Because I’m a journalist. A ruddy 
newspaper man. That’s why.” He searched Walker’s face 
anxiously, looking for a sign of comprehension. There was 
none. “You aren’t with me, but if you weie in my job . . 
Listen. I’ve heard ’em all. All of 'em. Liberals even. I’ve heard 
’em till I’m sick. They talk, you see, do politicians. Talk and 
talk and talk. And I write it all down and it drives me mad. 
You know why? Because they never say anything. Where I 
come from we’ve got the pick of the basket — the real Cox’s 
Orange. Left wing. Right wing; they’re both alike. You 
Labour?” 

“No,” said Walker, anxious to keep him away from Alder- 
man Potter. 

“You look like a Tory, at that,” said Stanton. It was 
impossible to say whether he was being praised or 
blamed. 

“I don’t think it’s important which party you belong to,” 
Walker said desperately. “I don’t think Parliament governs 
us nowadays.” 

“Then who does?” said Stanton. “Tell me that.” 

Oh God! “Big business and Harwell,” said Walker. “The 
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N.C.B., the T.U.C.. the Moderator of the Church of Scotland 
and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff/’ 

Stanton looked at him again. “To name but a few/’ he said 
unhappily; then he add^d: “No, I never met you before. I 
haven’t met anybody as intelligent as you in years.’’ Suddenly 
he looked happy. “I’m going to buy you a drink/’ 

‘ Please don’t bother,” said Walker. He would have to get 
away. 

“Of course I’ll bother. I’m proud to bother. Here I am on 
holiday, I get this daft idea that I know you, then I find you’re 
intelligent. That makes my week, old son. I insist on 
bothering.” 

Walker watched him elbow his way to the bar. He did it 
very efficiently, despite, or perhaps because of, being tipsy. 
All the time he kept his eye on Walker, who dared not run 
away in case Stanton should make a scene. He came back 
much too soon, carrying another gin and tonic and a bottle 
of light ale. 

“Here’s to the T.U.C., the N.U.T., the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland and the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff,” he said, and drank a lot of beer. He stared hard at a 
golfer wearing a Royal Artillery scarf and said: “What a 
rotten bloody world wc live in ! You think we live in a rotten 
bloody world?” 

“Not olten,” said Walker. “I’m too scared.” 

Stanton laughed “You’ve got a good right,” he said, and 
wandered out towards a door labelled, for some reason, 
“Messieurs, Hcrren, Caballeros”. 

As it shut, Mary came into the bar. She too w'as wearing a 
cotton dress and a cardigan. Sne lorked pretty, but her eyes 
were shadowed, and too bright. Wr’ker felt a wave of com- 
pletely sexless tenderness come over him as he rushed to her 
and grabbed her arm, hustling her out of the bar, down the 
stairs of the hotel. 

“Harry, how on earth did you . . .” she began. 

“Where can we talk?” Walker asked. 

“Talk?” She turned to face him, holding herself very close 
to him. “Where are we going?” 
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Walker said quickly. “There’s a man in that bar who knows 
me. I’ve got to get away from him. Where can we go and 
talk, quietly?” 

“You can’t stay here,” Mary said. “They don’t even know 
you . . .” 

“Yes, yes,” .said Walker. “You can tell me later. Where are 
you staying?” 

“Just over there. The Bebbington’.” She pointed to a big, 
stone-built house on the promenade, a private hotel. 

“Come on,” said Walker. “We’ll talk in the lounge. Has it 
got one?” 

“Yes, but . . .” 

“Come on.” 

He hurried her over. They climbed four steps scrubbed 
white, and entered a hallway crammed with brassware ; trays, 
elephants, warming-pans and horse-brasses gleaming like sun- 
beams on the varnished wall-paper. In some way they all 
seemed to take their light from the peroxided head of a thin 
woman in black who examined Mary and Walker with the 
knowing efficiency of a hotel receptionist. The lounge, too, 
had its fair share of brasswork. To Walker it seemed crammed 
with elderly women drinking coffee, though in fact there 
were only five, all of whom stopped talking when he came in. 

“Can’t we go to your room?” he whispered. 

“Darling, of course not. They’d be on to us in a minute,” 
said Mary. “Let’s go out. We’ve got to get you away fiom 
here.” 

Walker stood by the window. He sat down beside her, 
suddenly, and one of the women jumped 

“That man I told you about’s out there,” he said. “We’re 
.stuck.” 

He stared at the women seated round a great brass table 
all of four feet in diameter. He stared so hard and so intently 
that they began at last to talk to each other. Walker had the 
feeling that if he stopped staring, even for a moment, they 
too would stop. He stared harder than ever, and one of them 
began to roll up her knitting. Mary sat beside him, and her 
hand reached out swiftly to touch him. 
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"A;-c you all right, darling?” she whispered. 

‘Tine. And you?” 

‘‘I feel wonderful now that Tve seen you, but you ‘must 
go back.” 

“Soon,” he said. “Tell me how you’ve been.” 

“It was terrible. I was so worried for you, and George went 
on about it and . . .” 

“Tell me about the thin man.” 

“What about him?” 

Walker looked out of the window. Stanton was gone; it 
was safe to leave, and the women seemed to have acquired 
resistance to his stare. 

‘We’ll talk outside,” he said. 

“I wish I could take you to my room. It’s impossible,” said 
Mary. 

“There’ll be time. Soon,” said Walker, with merciless good 
nature. 

“Oh.” Mary looked at him, a growing delight in hpr eyes. 
“You mean you’ve come for me? I’m going with you?” 

“Very soon,” Walker said, and her face fell. 

“I thought . . . never mind. We can go on the cliffs. There’s 
plenty of places there where wc can be alone. But you must 
go soon.” 

they walked out into the hallway again. The brassware 
gleamed as brightly as ever, but the blonde, desiccated woman 
had disappeared. In her place there was a young man she had 
never seen before, hatless and rather tipsy. With him was her 
brother George. 
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31 


Butler liked the ‘Black Swan’. It was old and solid and well- 
kept; its service was excellent and its prices extortionate. He 
ordered a large pink gin on the government. When Mrs Carr 
came in his happiness increased. She was lovely and elegant 
and still young enough to turn every male head in the room 
as she came in. Moreover, she had taken care to look her very 
best, to impress him, and Butler, aware of her motives, was 
none the less pleased by it. 

"Mrs Carr?” he said. “I thought you were never coming.” 

“Mr Butler?” she asked softly, and he nodded. 

“What would you like to drink?” 

"Sherry, please.” 

“Dark?” 

She shook her head. “Amontillado, if they have it.” 

Butler beamed at her, more delighted than ever. “May I 
say how pleased I am to meet you, Mrs Carr?” he said. She 
smiled again. “Your husband somehow . . . please don’t think 
me rude, but we hadn’t exactly envisaged this. How can I 
help you, Mrs Carr?” 

The smile froze a little; he was overdoing it. “If I can help 
you. You mustn’t ask too much of us.” 

“You know my terms.” 

“Indeed I do. You want Walker — ^Mr Carr — in exchange for 
certain photographs. You have them with you?” 

“Good gracious, no! I haven’t got them at all. I merely 
know where I can get them, if and when it becomes 
necessary.” 

“Which will be . . .” 

“When I pass them over to you, or when you arrest 
Harry.” 
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“If I should do that, I take it you would not pass them on 
to us?“ 

“No/* 

“I must ask you this, Mrs Carr. Do you know any of your 
husband’s . . . er . . . associates?” 

“No.” 

“I believe you, but I don’t see how you could pass on the 
prints.” 

“I would post them,” she said. “Or rather I would have 
them posted. To an embassy. Almost anyone would do, 
wouldn’t it? I can’t see anybody sending them back.” 

“Nor can I,” said Butler. “Would you do it anonymously?” 

“Out of spite, you mean? I don’t think so. I’d do it to help 
Harry. Somebody might be able to do something if ... if it 
were necessary.” 

“You’d certainly get plenty of promises.” 

“I’d risk the rest. Is it going to be necessary, Mr Butler?” 

“No.” 

Her look of delight was an added pleasure. Perhaps he had 
been wrong to pity Walker so much. 

“You can take him away,” said Butler dreamily, “far, far 
away. We won’t stop you. Before you do it, you’d better 
have a word with a good lawyer — about extradition and so 
on. Calisay hasn’t finished with your husband yet.” 

“We’ll be careful,” she said. Her magnificent eyes were 
luminous with tears. “How can I ever thank you? This is the 
most wonderful thing . . .” 

“I don’t want to earn youi gratitude by false pretences,” 
he said. “There are two reasons for our agreeing to this. First, 
we want those photographs. Second, we don’t want your 
husband now so much as we did a week ago. There’d be too 
much publicity for Calisay. He'd demand Walker's extradi- 
tion, and it wouldn’t do our prestige any good to hand him 
over to a Fascist dictator who’s in the middle of one of his 
purges.” 

“Not even when you consider what Harry did?” 

“Not even then. We know he was framed, Mrs Carr.” 

“Framed?” 
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“Oh, come! You go to the pictures. We know your hus- 
band was innocent. It*s common knowledge in certain 
circles.'* 

Her face was quite blank, and he chuckled. “We know he 
thinks he did it, my dear, but the whole plot was known, see? 
The bomb was fixed to go off too early, and he got it into the 
building because he was meant to get it in. Everybody looked 
the other way." She breathed out in a long sigh. “But we can't 
prove it," Butler added. “Nobody can. Remember that.'' 

“It's wonderful,'' she said. “Harry will be . . . it’ll be like 
a new life for him. Bless you!" Butler patted her hand, then 
barged a way through the crowd round the bar and came back 
with more drinks. 

“I ought to buy these, but it should be champagne,*' Helena 
said. 

“He’s a very lucky feller,” said Butler. “I’ve no doubt he 
deserves you and all that, but he’s lucky.” 

“I loved him in a dim sort of way when I married him,” 
she said. “He was brilliant, he knew where he was going; he 
was good-looking, too. And so different from the men I was 
used to, so . . . so competent. When he did things, it was all 
cut and dried. No arguments, no attitudes. He always knew 
exactly what he had to do.” 

“He was a damn good engineer,” said Butler. “We know 
that.” 

“It wa.sn’t only that. His life was like that. His mind was 
as skilful as his hands. I thought it was because his people 
were working-class. I thought the working class was all like 
that. I was very Left in those days.” 

“This was a political marriage?” Butler asked, clowning 
his amazement. 

She giggled. “Of course not. I was a frightful snob in those 
clays, too.” 

“As well as being Left-wing?” 

“Of course. And Harry had good manners; his voice wasn’t 
common. He’d been to Cambridge ... I was getting the best 
of both worlds. I ... I was very much in awe of him. He 
seemed so wonderfully self-contained.” 
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“And was he?” 

“Yes. Too much so. He didn’t need me all that much, 
though he loved me well enough when he remembered.’ The 
trouble was that other people seemed to need me more. Then 
that Calisay thing happened, and after I’d run away I found 
he’d given me all his money. Me — the prize bitch! I’d been 
Cruft’s Gold Medallist when it came to bitching. And that’s 
the way 1 wasted the last seven years. Then he came back, 
and this time he needed me every bit as much as I needed 
him. That was all it took. When he showed me that, he had 
me in irons. I can’t get away from him.” 

“Where is he now?” 

She shook her head. 

“Not until we’ve done our business.” 

“All right. It won’t take long. All you’ll have to do is sign 
some papers. I have an order permitting a Mr and Mrs Walker 
to leave the country without interference within the next 
fourteen days.” „ 

“You’ll get your photographs as soon as I’ve had it 
checked.” 

Butler’s jowls sagged in mock dismay. He looked, she 
thought, like a melancholy rhinoceros. 

“My dear Mrs Carr ...” 

“I know,” she said. “It’s damned rude. But I have to be 
careful, for Harry’s sake.” 

“All right,” said Butler. "Here.” 

He handed her an envelope. The letter inside it was short 
and explicit; the signature u.ade her eyebrows arch in sur- 
prise. 

“We’re hardly likely to forge that now, are we?” asked 
Butler. 

“I’ll ask Harry,” she said, and put the envelope in her 
bag. 

“You said something about some papers,” she added. 

“No hurry now. You’ll want to see your lawyer first,” said 
Butler comfortably. He grinned, and she smiled back. To both 
of them this was a delightful encounter. 

“This bomb must be very important,” Helena said. “I 
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thought in these days you were only worried when it ran 
into megatons.” 

Butler said: “You’re not Mata Hari’s daughter by any 
chance? Anyway, there’s no secret about this one. It’s a good 
bomb, Mrs Carr. The last Air Vice-Marshal who examined it 
summed it up magnificently. ‘A very nice little bomb,’ he 
called it. ‘Not the thing for a really big party.’ he said, ‘but 
a very nice little bomb indeed.* Very well put, I thought.” 

“You’re joking, surely?” 

“Those were his very words,” Butler said savagely. “He’s 
a real mastodon, believe me, so we look after him. There 
aren’t many of his kind left. But it amounts to this: that 
bomb in a small, localised war would be invaluable. It would 
do the work of a normal bomb four times as big, and it’s 
easier to make. It’s also capable of development.” 

“Development?” 

“That’s enough,” said Butler. “You might get greedy and 
hang on to those photographs.” 

Helena laughed again; she felt utterly contented, as she had 
done when she had first telephoned Butler. 

“I didn’t know we were going to have any more little 
wars,” she said 

“Oh, didn’t you? And who’s we. anyway? And what about 
all those unconventional weapons you read about in the 
papers?” 

There was a crackling sound from a loudspeaker above the 
bar. and a quiet, carefully-cultured voice said : “Will Mr 
Butler take a telephone call at the office, please? Mr Butler at 
the office, please. Thank you.” 

“Excuse me,” said Butler, and heaved himself again from 
his chair. “Afraid I had to leave my address. It’s probably 
the P.M. forgotten whether he’s for nationalisation or not. 
I’ll be back soon. Don’t worry,” he said. “You haven’t got 
anything to worry about now.” 

Helena sat in a daze of relief until Butler ploughed his way 
back towards her, his great face blazing like a summer sunset. 
She was hungry; she wondered if he would ask her out to 
lunch. But it appeared he’d ordered more drinks. Gin for her. 
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too, this; time, which was just as well. She was tired of sherry. 
She drank contentedly. After all, it was her business to 
humour the man. 

Butler watched her finish her drink, wondering if he dared 
suggest another. He decided it would be unwise. She seemed 
sober enough, astonishingly sober for what she had drunk; 
sober enough to be suspicious. He went on talking morning- 
newspaper politics, and she listened charmingly; she was 
delightful company. His next move depressed him, but he 
knew that the more he put it off the more depressed he would 
be. 

He said ; “I really don't like to bring this up again, but 
those papers I mentioned — ^perhaps you wouldn't mind sign- 
ing them now?" 

"But you said there wasn't any hurry." She seemed puzzled 
for a moment, then her face showed him the deep force of 
her anger. 

"It was about Harry, wasn't it?" 

"Walker's all right," Butler said peevishly. ‘Try to get him 
out of your mind for five minutes. It you must know, the 
phone call was about the other feller. Your husband's em- 
ployer. This is his lucky day, Mrs Carr. The other feller’s 
broken cover at last, and it looks as it we’re going to get him. 
rhere’ll be no free pardon for him.” 

"Why not? What’s the dittercnce?" 

He sighed. "He’s got nothing to sell ’’ 

She nodded; it made sense to her, then: "You’\e told me 
an awful lot of secrets," she said. 

"I can trust you," said Butler. 

"Can you?" 

"Of course. I’m going to have you Wi*.chcd." 

That was better; that at least made sense to her, and the 
thought of the thin man being captured was pure joy : the 
last enemy immobilised. 

"About those papers — you might at least lead them," 
Butler said. He made his voice grumble a little. He was the 
generous man whose one request was refused. 

"All right." She held out her hand. 
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“Not here. There’s too many people about. Where,are you 
staying? Hotel?” 

“I’ve got a cottage. We wouldn’t be interrupted there.” 

“Come along, then.” He finished his drink and went back 
to the bar. When he came back he was carrying a bottle 
wrapped in paper. The woman looked at him cautiously as 
she picked up her handbag. Butler chuckled. “I’m not playing 
Sir Jasper,” he said. “I’m not the type, though this time,” he 
bowed to her, "I wish to God I were. I just like gin. O.K.?” 

She smiled back at him, not happy but confident. He was 
a man, and if that was what he was after she could handle 
him. 

The Bentley moved her to admiring speech, and she 
accepted his bravura driving without a word as she guided 
him to her cottage. On the way, he overtook a neat little 
Austin, crowding it into the side of the road. The driver 
tooted him angrily, and Butler tooted back with three majes- 
tic honks, then accelerated rapidly. The little Austin dis- 
appeared, and soon they were at her cottage. 

Butler picked up his bottle and went round to open the 
door at Helena’s side. As he did so, the little Austin appeared 
and pulled up behind them. The driver, a young man, started 
to get out. TTie woman beside him seemed upset about it. 
“Hey,” the young man said. 

“Little twerp!” Butler said to Helena. “You go inside, Mrs 
Carr. I’ll settle Young Woodley here.” 

Helena obeyed as Butler cruised up to the irate young man, 
who seemed already to be losing fire. His voice blustered 
weakly as she opened the door; she didn’t bother shutting it 
again. It was a waste of time. She went to the kitchen. Glasses 
or cups? He might want to go on drinking, but she had to 
eat first. Kettle, teapot, crockery. It didn’t take long. She put 
them on a tray, and went to the lounge. Butler was already 
there, and the young man and woman were with him. The 
young man moved to the door when she came in, shut it for 
her, then shut the front door. The woman, who was also 
standing without a word watched Helena, waiting bewil- 
dered in the middle of the room, still holding the tray. 
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"What’s the matter?” she asked. “Who are these people? 
What’s wrong?” That something was wrong, she was utterly 
sure. 

‘Take the tray, Daisy,” said Butler, and the woman took 
the tray from her. “This is Daisy,” he continued. "Daisy 
Parker, and this is Dick Cooper. They’re colleagues of mine.” 

“I see.” 

“No, you don’t,” Butler said. ‘That’s why I’m going to tell 
you. You’d better sit down, Mrs Carr.” 

She looked at Daisy, middle-aged, muscular and squat; then 
at Cooper, a handsome, alert young man in his twenties. They 
didn’t belong together. Her legs were trembling, and she sat 
on the sofa without argument. Daisy at once sat down beside 
her. 

“They’ve been searching this place,” said Butler, “while 
you and 1 had our heart-to-heart. They’ve done a good job, 
too, but they didn’t find what they came for.” ^ 

“But 1 would have given them to you,” she said. “Honestly 
I would.” 

“1 believe you. The trouble is, your husband’s been caught, 
Mrs Carr.” 

Cooper looked quickly in surprise at Butler. Daisy con- 
tinued to watch her. 

She said, “I don’t believe you.” 

“It’s true. That was what the phone-call was about. He 
went to see that girl at Sefton. He was pinched.” 

She stared at him, hating an'^ fearing. Her eyes were quite 
dry. “You told me you weren’t going to hurt him any more,” 
she said. 

“It’s pointless going on about it,” BuUer said, “but I told 
you the truth, I don’t want him arrested. I’d get him out now 
if I could, but ...” 

“But what?” She almost screamed the words. 

“Hibberd picked him up. He had a journalist with him. It’ll 
be in all tonight’s papers, and that’s too much for me to cover 
up ... or anybody else.” 

“Hibberd and his sister?” said Helena. 

“No,” said Butler. “Hibberd knew what we were after, but 
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Mary Hibberd thought she was helping your husband. We 
tricked her, Mrs Carr, the way I've had to trick you. That 
was what all that hooting was about. I told you politics was 
a nasty business, but you forgot I’m a sort of Air Vice-Marshal 
myself.” 

“You've got to get him away,” she said. 

“I’ll do the best I can for him. That won't be very much.” 

“You'll get him away. You must. You've forgotten the 
negatives.” 

“I don’t forget things, Mrs Carr. You have the negatives 
on you. This minute. There isn't any friend keeping them for 
you. I don’t think there was time to go visiting friends, and 
I don't think you would risk them out of your sight.” 

“You’re wrong,” Helena said. 

“No. You didn’t post them to your bank, or to your 
solicitor. We know that. We’ve not been sitting in pubs all 
the time. You’ve got them. You're going to hand them ovci 
Now.” 

His eyes held hers. He wasn’t angry or threatening. He was 
a very calm man stating a series of venfiable truths. 

“You’re wrong.” she said again. She was beginning to cry. 

Butler said : “Daisy is a very good searcher. She’s a very 
strong, determined woman; much stronger than you are. If 
you don’t hand them over, she’ll take you into the bedroom, 
strip you and search you. It’s a nasty, humiliating business. 
Believe me, you can’t hide things from Daisy. Well?” 

“Damn you!” she shouted. “Damn you! Damn you!” 

She ran into the bedroom and Daisy followed her at once. 
They were back very soon with the spool of microfilm, still 
undeveloped Butler took it from her and threw it to Cooper. 
“You bring your gear?” he asked. Cooper nodded. “Develop 
it,” Butler said, and Cooper went out at once. 

“What can you do for him?” she asked. 

“I don’t know. Calisay will want him. and I don’t want 
that to happen.” 

“Why not? You’re not going soft, surely ?” 

Butler said primly : “You know why not. I explained it all 
at the 'Black Swan’. It would be a terrible injustice if . . .” 
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“Injustice!” she screamed. "What’s justice got to do with 
this? He did it for justice when he planted that bomb; and 
look what it did for him. You’d better remember that. Why 
not just let’s say it wouhm’t be sporting?” 

Butler said: “There’s a lot of extenuating circumstance, 
but it all leads back to those children. If we press it too hard, 
we might ...” he sighed. “We’ll do all we can.” 

She began to cry again, and Butler walked out after Cooper. 
Daisy Parker watched her cry. When he came back she was 
dabbing at her face with a handkerchief streaked with the 
smeared remains of her make-up. All her loveliness had gone. 
The skin round her eyes was red with tears, and fear had 
brought back the lines to her face. 

Butler said : “We have to go, Mrs Carr. That film is what 
we wanted.” 

“All right,” she said. 

Butler jerked his thumb at the door, and the other tv^o left. 

“Please,” she asked, “where’s Harr> ?” 

“I can’t tell you. I’m sorry.” 

“Please!” The urgency of the word hurt him. 

He said : “It’s no good. They won’t let you see him for a 
while. When you can see him. I’ll see that you’re told. It 
would be better if you went home, Mrs Carr.” 

She said nothing. Her eyes were on the handkerchief that 
she twisted in her hands. He bent and took her by the 
shoulders, forcing her to sit back; to look at him. There was 
no hate in her face at all, nv only an agonising misery. 

“You’re telling yourself you can’t live without him,” said 
Butler. “You’re wrong. Whethc’- you want to or not’s your 
own concern, but you can. He’ll want vou to, you know. He’ll 
want to think of you . . . alise and warm and ...” 

“Shut up!” she shouted. “Shut up and get out!” 

His hand dipped into one of his vast pockets, and he pro- 
duced the wrapped bottle, stiippod the paper from it. and put 
it on the table. 

“Stay here tonight,” he said, “and put yourself to sleep 
with that. Then go home tomorrow and wait.” 

“What is it?” she asked. 
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“Gin. That is what you drink, isn’t it?” 

"You know it is. You know everything. Get out!” 

She heard the door shut, and abandoned herself to her 
grief. The few days she had with Harry were all she was to 
have. The loneliness to cdme appalled her; but that was selfish, 
surely? She should be thinking of him, but her loneliness filled 
her mind. There was no room for anything else. She got up, 
still weeping, and went into the kitchen for a glass. 
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32 


Stanton had felt hurt, very hurt, when he came back to find 
his new friend gone. He had left the pub and even shed a tear 
or two, and his sobs had made the woman in the white coat 
unwilling to supply him with more beer. Stanton tried to 
explain to her about this clever chap he’d met, and she told 
him to leave. The whole bar watched him go, in shocked 
silence, and Stanton became angry. He preferred the kind of 
pub where he would have been ignored, or cheerpd. Anger 
cleared his head a little, and he blinked his frustration in the 
sunlight. The clever chap had been all right, one of the best. 
Maybe he’d hopped it because he saw I was drunk, Stanton 
thought. I am drunk. But he seemed too tolerant for that — 
kidding me that way. He talked with me for the fun of it, 
and I wish I could afford his tailor. 

He found a bench on the promenade near by, where he sat 
down to think, turning over in his mind the clever chap’s 
wit and elegant clothes. .Somehow he didn’t associate the 
clever chap with talking for fun. The irony was right, and 
the attitude to authority, but not the inconsequential chat. 
There was something about the clothes, too, that he didn’t 
like. Suddenly he realised that, if mat were so, he must have 
seen the clever chap before. He needed another drink to 
remember, but if he had another drink, perhaps he might feel 
sick. Anyway, it wasn’t important. He could forget it. After 
all, he was on holiday, .so why should he bother himself 
with . . . Stanton sighed, and began again to try to remember. 
When the bus pulled up, he looked at the passengers getting 
off in a deliberate attempt to distract his mind. Hibberd was 
one of them; Stanton struggled to his feet and lurched towards 
him. The excitement of remembering made him oblivious of 
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everything else; even of Hibberd’s contempt at seeing him 
drunk. He clutched the inspector’s sleeve. 

"Hey!” he said. “I've just seen Walker.” 

That was it, of course; he’d seen WalkCT and he’d inter- 
viewed him; got his opinion on the current scene and all that. 
It was terrific, absolutely terrific. And Hibberd was here too, 
checking up on his sister, no doubt. The sister who’d made 
him, Stanton, remember. He’d seen the arrest. Hibberd’s hand 
gripped his arm, and Stanton winced as the strong fingers dug 
into his biceps. 

“You’re sure?” he asked. 

" ’Course I’m sure. He just left the ‘New Cross’ ”. 

Hibberd’s eyes glanced from the hotel to the grey stone 
house. 

“Has he come looking for your sister?” Stanton asked, and 
the look on Hibberd’s face made him suddenly unhappy again. 
He didn’t know why; he just was. 

“How long ago was it?” he asked. 

Stanton looked at his watch, the figures of which obstin- 
ately stayed out of focus. 

“How long?” Hibberd said again. 

“About ten minutes ago, that’s all. You going after him?” 

“Never mind,” said Hibberd. “Where’s the phone?” 

“ ‘Never mind’, he says. I gave you the glad tidings, friend. 
I’m entitled ...” 

“All right. Where’s the phone?” 

Hibberd felt a cold exultation stinging inside him like 
champagne. He’d been in despair when Robinson had told 
him it was all off, and now suddenly, miraculously, it was 
on again, and he was going to catch him — not Robinson, not 
that simpering ape Butler. This time he knew his luck was 
running right. He knew it, even as he turned back to shake 
off that drunken oaf of a reporter and then, just to prove it, 
a police car came along. He waved, and it pulled up. Stanton 
heard him explain, then climbed into the car beside him. 
Nobody objected, but he was still unhappy. He knew why, 
now. He’d liked Walker, not just this time, but the time be- 
fore, when he’d seen him at that U.N.A. meeting. What 
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Walker had said had been worth saying. He’d admired him 
for it, and now, just because he’d got excited, he was in a 
police car, going to arrest him. 

They pulled up out<*ide the “Bcbbington” and Hibberd said : 
“One at the back I think, and one in the hall, just in case. 
You don’t mind?’* 

Hibberd had to remember to be polite; this wasn’t his dis- 
trict, but the sergeant and constable in the car agreed with 
him at once. He was a detective-inspector after all, and he 
was offering them an exciting, maybe a valuable, afternoon. 
Hibberd walked into the hotel, and Stanton went with him. 
It didn’t worry Hibberd; he wanted someone to look after 
Mary. 

Stanton watched and admired, hated the policeman's 
efficiency as he demolished the blonde know-all in three 
sentences, cleared her off from the desk and locked the door 
leading to the back of the house. 

“He's in there,’’ he told Stanton, “with my sister. When 
they come out, 1 want you to take Mary back inside, O.K.?’’ 

llis hand dug into his trouser pocket and came out with 
a handful of change. He arranged the coins in a neat cylinder, 
and his fingers curled round it as his hand became a fist. 

“What are you doing?’’ Stanton asked. 

“Counting my money. Are you going to help me? You’re 
obliged to, you know. It’s the law. Take Mary back in that 
room.’’ 

“All right,’’ said Stanton. He felt sick and very tired. 

Hibberd leaned against me counter, his hand in his pocket 
clinking the coins. It was wonderful — the last chance you 
always got, the chance to redeer yourself. He just hoped 
Walker would make a fight of it. I'hat was all he needed to 
make it perfect. Then Mary came out of the lounge, with 
Walker just behind her. Hibberd moved into the middle of 
the hall as Walker glanced swiftly from sister to brother. He 
seemed horrified, and yet bewildered. 

“So you got here.’’ said Hibberd. “We’ve been waiting long 
enough.’’ 

Walker stood still, his legs wide-planted. Mary was clinging 
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to him, but Walker didn’t seem to notice her at all. He^just 
stared at Hibberd. 

“Go back in the lounge with Mr Stanton, Mary,” said 
George. His hands were by his sides now, both fists clenched. 

She said, gasping the words : “They told me you were out 
of the country. Darling, believe me I never ..." 

“Go back inside,” said Walker. “You don’t want to see 
this.” 

“You must believe me,” the girl said. “George, tell him I 
didn’t ...” She took a step towards her brother. “George 
tell him. Please!” 

“Stay where you are, Mary,” Hibberd said sharply. He 
sensed, incredulously, that she was going to try to rush him. 
“Help her, Stanton.” Stanton went up to her, and she couldn’t 
reach her brother then. Walker still stood, big and rock-like, 
waiting. 

“I love you, Harry,” she said. “I always will love you. 
Always.” 

Stanton took her arm and half-led, half-dragged her into 
the lounge. The door closed. 

“All alone?” Walker asked. Hibberd nodded. 

“Hogging the credit!” Walker said. “You did it very 
neatly.” 

Hibberd said : “I thought you would have made a fight of 
it.” His voice was contemptuous : “I over-estimated you.” 

“It would have been pretty for your sister to watch, 
wouldn't it?” said Walker, and leaped at him. 

It was what Hibberd had been hoping for, the one satisfy- 
ing way of settling his score with Walker, the reason why he 
had arranged for the two of them to be alone. It went com- 
pletely wrong. His right fist, weighted with coins, swung at 
Walker’s jaw, but Walker’s arm brushed it to one side and 
the blow landed on his shoulder, jarring him, numbing him, 
but not stopping him for a moment. His hands gripped Hib- 
berd’s body and he flung him to one side. Hibberd hit the 
wall and sprang back, grabbing at Walker with his left hand, 
pulling him round for another try with his weighted fist. 
Walker grabbed his right hand and hurled Hibberd against 
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the ^all, then went leaping after him, as a Benares tray fell 
with a ringing crash. His fist was raised to strike when some- 
body else grabbed his arm. Mary was screaming, but he hadn’t 
time to bother. Someone was holding his arm and Hibberd 
was getting up; he tried to throw himself sideways, and Hib- 
berd swung his fist for the third time. The blow jarred his 
hand and Walker’s body went limp. The police-sergeant 
holding him, let him fall to the floor and produced handcuffs. 
They clicked, and the sergeant stood up. 

Stanton found himself unable to hold Mary any longer. 
She had tried to get away as soon as they heard the fight, and 
now she broke free from him and rushed at her brother. The 
sergeant caught her and held her without difficulty. “Easy 
does it,” he said. “The fight's over, love.” 

Mary began to scream at her brother, and the sergeant 
tightened his hold on her. “Stop it,” he shouted, and shook 
her. George didn’t intervene. When she began to cry, he told 
the sergeant to let her go. She knelt by Walker, tryipg to lift 
his head from the floor. 

“That’s a nice useful right you’ve got, sir,” he said. 

“Valuable, too!” said Stanton. His voice was bitter. Hib- 
berd opened his hand and showed the coins in his hand. 

“Ah well, all’s fair in love and war,” the sergeant said. 

Mary Hibberd looked up at him. “That’s funny,” she said. 
“That’s very funny.” 

“That’ll do from you!” the sergeant said. 

Stanton looked at him. “You don’t understand,” he told the 
sergeant. “This is Detective-Inspector Hibberd’s sister.” 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” said the sergeant, 

“What for?” said Hibberd. His voice was utterly without 
inflexion. “Go and pick up your driver. Want a lift?” he 
asked Stanton. 

“All right.” 

Stanton felt very sick indeed, and his face was yellow. He 
fought it down; he had to. This was his chance, too. “Want 
to say anything?” he asked. 

“Information received,” said Hibberd. “He’ll be charged 
with breaking into Crawford’s.” 
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"Get away/' said Stanton. “Who would have though): it? 
Come on. Inspector, you can do better than that. What did 
he break in for?" 

Hibberd said : “He stole some plans. The plans of a bomb 
Crawford's were making.'' 

“Espionage," said Stanton. “You mean it's true ? How d'you 
get him?" 

Hibberd said : “We can’t disclose that. You should know." 

Stanton looked at Mary Hibberd. “I think I do know," he 
said. 

“Better mind what you print,” said Hibberd. He strode 
over to his sister and his hand fastened, very gently, on her 
shoulder as he pushed her away from Walker. She didn't pro- 
test; her body seemed almost lifeless as he handled her. Hib- 
berd bent over Walker and pulled him up into a sitting posi- 
tion, then began to pat his cheeks, bringing him round. The 
thin blonde woman appeared in the doorway and Hibberd 
said, “Get out,” without looking round as Walker groaned 
and stirred. The woman sniffed and went away, and Walker 
tried to put his hand to his jaw. As he did so, remembrance 
came flooding back to him, and he looked at his handcufled 
hands. Stanton saw again the quick glance he gave from 
brother to sister, then his 'face became suddenly composed, 
even withdrawn. Mary Hibbcid still hadn't moved. Her voice, 
when she spoke, was the uncontrollable voice of hysteria. 
She was talking to Stanton but her eyes never looked at him. 

“You know how they caught him,” she said. “They used 
me. They told me I would be helping Harry if I disappeared 
for a bit; they told me he was safely out of the country and 
I was going to help them catch the other man. That's what 
my brother told me. My own brother ! ” 

“What other man?” Stanton asked. 

“There's nobody else,” said Hibberd. “She's hysterical. The 
other man was killed. You remember.” 

“There was another man,” said Mary. “A tall, thin man. 
I was going to help them catch him. They said they had to 
have somebody. I never knew that Harry would do just as 
well.” 
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“You're not to print this," said Hibberd. “That'll do, Mary. 
Better wait in the car." He turned to Walker. “Can you 
stand?" 

Walker nodded, and scrambled to his feet. He swayed 
against the wall, and Stanton, his sickness forgotten, went to 
help him. 

“That’s the truth, Harry," Mary Hibberd said in the same 
weird voice. It was the voice of a deaf woman, who cannot 
control her tone. “Do you believe me?” 

“Yes,” said Walker. “Of course I believe you. It doesn't 
matter." 

Suddenly she sprang across to him, her arms came round 
his body and she clung to him, dry-eyed. “I never had a single 
night with you,” she said, “not one. You'd think he'd have 
given me that after all I did for him, wouldn’t you, Harry?” 

Walker said : “I should never have got you into this. I wish 
to God I hadn’t ! I’m sorry, Mary.” 

“He's sorry,” said Mary. “How d'you think I feel? I wonder 
how my brother feels, now he’s done his duty?” 

“Come on,” said Hibberd. He touched her arm, and she 
clung again to Walker, then went out. Stanton followed, and 
for a moment the two men eyed each other. 

Hibberd said : “Harry Carr alias Walker, I charge you with 
breaking into the offices of Crawford's Foundry and assaulting 
an officer in the execution of his duty, and 1 must warn you 
that anything you say may be taken down and used in 
evidence at your trial.” 

Walker smiled; a small, triumphant smile. “You couldn’t 
do it on your own,” he said. “You tried, Hibberd, and I beat 
you. When it's just the two of us, I belt you every time.” He 
walked to the door ahead of Hibben^, then turned back to 
look at him. “You’re not a bad police officer, but you're a 
bloody poor human being,” he said. He watched Hibberd's 
hand clench, then deliberately turned his face, offering the 
other cheek. Hibberd dropped his hand: he was trembling. 
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33 


Mary was all right most of the time; she had even managed 
to go back home without too much trouble, but now and 
again, when she was sitting quietly, thinking about things, 
her lips would start to tremble and she would feel icy-cold. 
Soon her teeth would be chattering and her hands would 
shake and she just couldn’t stop it. Even now, a whole day 
after, she couldn’t stop it. She never cried. When her mother 
was with her, it wasn’t too bad, but when George tried to 
speak to her she couldn’t bear it. George told her lies. He 
said Harry had gone back to his wife and had slept with her 
right up to the time he had come to Sefton. He had come to 
her because he loved her. George had just said that about the 
wife because he wanted her to give up Harry, but then George 
was a liar. Look at what he had done to make her betray 
Harry. She looked at the policeman coming up to her along 
the corridor. He was a liar, too. All the police were. Look at 
George. 

He said : “Come this way. Miss,” and you had to follow 
him because this was the police-station and even if they told 
you lies they hit you when you didn’t do what you were 
told. She’d seen it. They hit you with their fists and the fists 
had weights in them and that knocked you unconscious. That 
was what Stanton said and, anyway, she’d seen it. 

This was the Chief Constable’s room where she’d been 
before and there was the same big man with the funny 
clothes. 

“You remember me. Miss Hibberd?” he asked. 

‘Tes,” she said. “Mr Butler. There should be somebody 
else with you ... Mr Robinson.” Butler shook his head. 

“Robinson’s not here,” he said. “This young feller’s helping 
me just now. Name oi Cooper.” 
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The» young man nodded to her. 

“Are you a policeman?” she asked. 

“Not really,” said Butler. “We’re in the Civil Service.” 

“Mr Robinson’s a policeman,” she said, and smiled. It was 
a sly, rather frantic smile, that made Butler glance quickly at 
Cooper. 

“1 believe Robinson is a policeman. That so. Cooper?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Cooper. “Metropolitan C.I.D.” 

“I know.” said Mary. “He put me up to it, you know. Him 
and my brother, George.” 

“We’d like to hear about that, if you don’t mind,” said 
Butler. “Of course, if it’s too upsetting ...” 

He heard about it, and listened very carefully, not inter- 
rupting as it all came out — the tea-party, the “New Cross” 
Hotel, the afternoon at the “Bebbington”. When she had 
finished, he said : “It must have been terrible for you.” 

“It was,” she said “I’m the only one who knows what it 
was like.” 

“Don’t you ever feel like crying about it?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “1 don't want to cry. Why should I 
give George any satisfaction. Anyway ...” 

“Yes?” he asked. 

“I don’t want to cry. 1 don’t want to.” She was beginning 
to shout. 

lie shrugged. “It’s your own business. Miss Hibberd.” 

“Will they put Harry in gaol for a long time?” she asked. 

“If he’s guilty, he could get ten years,” said Butler, unable 
to lie to her. 

“I’ll be thirty-four when he comes out. Just imagine! But 
I thought they were going lo kill hin., so that’s better really, 
isn’t it?” 

Suddenly she gasped and her finger went to her mouth. 
Butler watched her small .sharp teeth bite fiercely into it. 

“Not us,” he said. “You mean in South America, don’t 
you?” 

“So you know?” 

He nodded. “Did George tell you?” he asked. 

“Harry did. But you won’t tell anyone else, will you?” 
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*'No/' said Butler, “and you mustn't either. It would be 
very dangerous for Harry if it got about." 

"1 won't tell," she said. “You know I won't. Did you say 
George knew?" 

"Silly of me. I meant Cooper here," said Butler. "Thank 
you. Miss Hibberd. We don't need to bother you any more." 

She stood up and offered him her hand. He shook it gently, 
and walked with her along the corridor and out to the street. 

He came back like a whirlwind, snatched up the inter-office 
phone and bellowed "Get me Hibberd," then slammed it back 
and turned on Cooper. 

"That was pretty, wasn’t it?" he snarled. “A real idyll, 
that was. I swear to God if you ever pull one like that I’ll . . . 
I'll . . . I'll promote you, God help me ! I'll bloody well have 
to. But you’ll earn it, me bucko, you see if you don’t." 

Cooper said: "D'you think that’s fair, sir? Robinson was 
just obeying orders, after all." 

"I gave him all the latitude he needed, I pulled him off it in 
good time and then he had to send that specimen to bring 
her home. Do you think I meant him to do that?'* asked 
Butler. 

Cooper said : "You meant him to catch Walker. He knew 
that. He caught him the best way he could.” 

"You're too good for this world,” Butler yelled. "You’re 
going to have a hard time staying on it." 

There was a knock on the door, and he sat down, still scowl- 
ing, as Hibberd came in. 

"Well, well,” said Butler, “come in, come in. Cooper, a 
chair for the conquering hero. Give him a cigarette, too.” 

"I don’t smoke,” said Hibberd. 

"None of the vices,” Butler boomed. "Make him your pat- 
tern, Cooper. He'll go a long way, our friend here. In fact, 
between ourselves, I wouldn’t try to stop him if 1 were you. 
He might set his sister on you.” 

Hibberd said: “You've no right to talk like that, sir. I was 
carrying out orders, your orders, as a matter of fact." 

“Maybe I should kiss you on both cheeks and give you 
a rubber duck," Butler said. “Your sister will look sweet in 
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the wkness-box, won’t she? And with a good defence counsel 
to coax her story out of her — ^they might even make you a 
superintendent.” It gave him a great deal of pleasure to watch 
Hibberd’s control snap. 

“What do you care? You've got what you wanted without 
even dirtying your hands to get it,” Hibberd shouted. 

“Now he’s pretending he’s human,” said Butler. He leaned 
over the desk and stared at Hibberd. “I sent orders for some- 
one to bring your sister home. I told you all up here to lay 
off.” 

Hibberd said : “I don’t think ...” 

“I believe you,” said Butler. “You utter fool, if you didn’t 
have hell’s own luck, those ruddy photographs would have 
been out of our hands by now. His wife was ready to give 
them to anyone who’d get him out of gaol. Anyone at all.” 

“You’ve got the photographs and Walker,” Hibberd said. 

“And you,” said Butler. “Let’s not forget your charming 
self, and the statement you let your sister make to Canton, 
and the story you so obligingly let him give to the press. All 
I haven’t got is the thin man and, by Christ, I’ll never get him 
now!” 

“You should have told me this before, sir,” Hibberd said. 

“I didn’t know before that his wife had the pictures And 
now it’s too late. Tell me about Stanton, Inspector. What 
made you let him do it? Your celebrated modesty slipped a 
little, didn’t it?” 

“1 got him,” said Hibberd “I didn’t see any harm in letting 
Stanton say so.” 

“You weren't trying to force anybody’s hand? ’ asked 
Butler. “Mine, for instance, so that yoi could get your revenge 
on Comrade Walker? That idea wouldn’t cross your mind, 
would it, you bastard?” 

“You’ve got no right to talk to me like . . ” 

“Of course I haven’t. You’re a national hero,” said Butler. 
“Bless me, yes I And you’ve got your pictures in the papers, 
just like Walker, haven’t you? So if anybody sees the papers 
and manages to tear himself away from your fascinating 
features he might just see Walker, mightn’t he? And if he 
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knew Walker was Harry Carr, he could tell Calisay, couldn’t 
he?. And Calisay could apply for an extradition order. Or am 
I wrong?” 

“You’re not wrong, but I thought it was bound to happen. 
He’s got it coming, anyway. He has to be punished,” said 
Hibberd. 

“Lovely!” said Butler. “Beautifully put! Only he was 
framed, see? He didn’t really do it at all. That’s going to come 
out, too, some time. And meanwhile we hand over a poor 
half-innocent mug to be butchered for something he wasn’t 
responsible for. And to whom do we hand him over? A 
Fascist megalomaniac who’d crucify his own mother to keep 
himself in power. That’s going to do our prestige an awful 
lot of good, isn’t it, sweety?” 

“I don’t believe you,” said Hibberd. “You’re doing this 
because you’re jealous. You don’t want me to have any credit 
for what I’ve done. You failed and I succeeded. That’s the 
only thing that matters between you and me, Mr Butler.” He 
stood scowling down on Butler, and Cooper waited for the 
apocalyptic explosion that should follow such an appalling 
defiance. Butler sat crouched in his chair, as if preparing to 
sprihg, and Cooper wished fervently that he could escape out 
of the room before he detonated his wrath. Instead, Butler 
decided to be reasonable. 

“Sit down,” he said, “And for Christ’s sake don’t interrupt 
me!” 

Hibberd winced at the blasphemy as Butler went massively 
on. 

“A, 1 happen to know Carr was framed; B, we don’t want 
him handed over; C, if Calisay asks for him, as he very likely 
will, we don’t want you at the trial.” 

“Why not?” 

Butler sighed. “Because there’s every possibility that he’ll 
tell the story of the frame-up and, if he doesn't, somebody else 
will. That being so, he’ll have a lot of sympathy we can’t 
afford him to have. When you’ve done your stuff in the 
witness-box, he’ll have the devil of a lot more.” 

“Who’s we?” Hibberd asked. 
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Butjer sighed again. "Not to put too fine a point on it, the 
Government. I.00K. Hibberd, you want to take over security, 
so how about the benefit of your advice? The Calisay Govern- 
ment is on its last legs, and he’ll use anything he can find to 
postpone the revolution. The classic move in a situation like 
that is a trial, the nastier the better. Walker’s tailor-made for 
it. When they’re finished with him, he’ll confess to anything.’’ 

"If it’s true, why should you hand him over?” Hibberd 
asked. 

"Because if Calisay goes now, there’ll be a lot of Com- 
munists in the new Government. If he can hang on for another 
year, he might get rid of them first. Is that plain enough for 
you, or shall 1 get Cooper to draw you a picture?” 

"That’s the only reason you don’t want to hand him over 
— because it would make things bad for the Government?” 

"No,” said Butler. “But it’s the only one I’d act on. So for 
God’s sake will you go away and arrest somebody for peeing 
in the streets?” 

“You would hand him over, just like that?” 

“Why not? It’s what you did, isn’t it?” 

“I didn’t know he was innocent,” said Hibberd. 

“You knew what he had coming,” said Butler, “and you let 
them put it in the papers. Pictures and all. He’s got a lot to 
thank you for, sweety. Like your sister.” 

“Leave her out of this,” Hibberd said. 

“Out of what?” Butler asked. “Out of the questionings, and 
the newspapers and the trial? You want to look after her, 
Hibberd. Get her to a doctoi, quick. She’s got a nasty case of 
shock.” 

“She’ll be all right if you’d just lea /e her alone.” 

“After what you’ve done, d’you th’nk it’s likely? For God’s 
sake, man, use your brains ! ” 

"Look,” said Hibberd, "You can say what you like to me 
but you’ve got to leave' her alone. You’ve got to.” 

"Because you want it?” Butler looked at Cooper. “One of 
the things you’ll learn, my boy, is that people who want some- 
thing very badly think they’re bound to get it. When they’re 
kicking Walker’s teeth in, for instance, he’ll think they’ll have 
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to stop, but they won’t, no matter how much he thinks it. 
See what I mean? Sometimes in this world the individual 
doesn’t matter a damn. He — or it might be she — ^just seems 
to get smashed and there's nothing you can do about it.” 

Hibberd didn’t like the way it was all being put on him, 
but he hadn't much choice, anyway, not with Mary and every- 
thing. The poor kid was taking it hard. He'd have to do what 
he could. 

“What am I supposed to say?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” Butler said. “We’ll do all the talking for you. 
Just sit here quietly and wait for your promotion . . . and get 
your sister to a doctor.” 

“I’ve already told you ...” Hibberd began. 

“It’s an order,” said Butler. 

“She won’t go,” Hibberd said bitterly. “I’ve tried, and she 
refuses. She j-ust won’t go. She says she’ll only be drugged or 
something so she’ll forget what I’ve done to her. And she 
doesn’t want to forget.” 

“Tell your mother to do it.” 

“I’ll try.” Hibberd was anxious to be gone. He had never 
been looked at before with such pitying contempt. “Can I go 
now, sir?” 

“You’re still telling yourself I’m wrong and you’re right,” 
said Butler. “That’s because you haven’t even started to think 
about it. Go and read Bacon’s essay ‘Of Revenge’ 

“Sir?” 

“Buzz off,” said Butler. “I’ve had about enough.” 

Hibberd opened his mouth to reply, then turned and walked 
out. He wouldn’t lower himself by answering. 

“That’s that,” said Butler. “Good old George. What 
wouldn’t we have done without him?” 

Cooper said : “I couldn’t help feeling sorry for him, sir. He 
seems fond of his sister.” 

“Of course he’s fond of her,” Butler said. “That’s why he 
hit Walker. That’s why he let Stanton tell the press.” He 
stood up, and suddenly he looked very tired. “I’m going to 
see Walker and I don’t want you with me. It’s my turn, my 
boy. I don’t want any witnesses.” 
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34 


The room was ten feet by seven. Its walls were whitewashed 
brick, ideal for pencilled slogans. These were of three kinds ; 
obscene, vituperative and pious. ‘Lord remember me when 
Thou comest into Thy kingdom’; ‘Mr Justice Wynn-Price is a 
silly old bastard’; ‘There was an old man from Malacca*. 
Somebody had written, in Gothic lettering very skilfully 
done, ‘A Merry Christmas To All Our Readers’. There 
were a bed with a straw mattress, a table and a chair. 
He had a Bible to read and a tin mug and plate. He 
hadn’t read at all, and he didn’t eat much. BuUer had 
said he could have cigarettes, and he lay on his bed and 
smoked, and stared at the light, a forty-watt bulb protected 
by wire mesh, until his eyes ached, thinking very hard for 
the first time in his life. Not learning. Thinking. Reviewing 
his actions, seeing them in the light of what had hap- 
pened, judging himself by his responsibilities. Ethics. He 
judged himself by what he had done to Helena, to Mary, to 
Marshall, even. Sometimes — they were times he could not 
control — he thought about his fight with Hibberd and what 
he had said to him afterwc ds. Hibbei'd alone he could have 
handled at any time, because Hibberd was the stronger. It was 
the weak who had brought him where he was. Helena was 
stronger than he, and she had helped him escape; Mary, the 
weak one, had imprisoned him. It was right; it was as it 
should be. The ones he had killed had been weaker even than 
Mary, small neat bodies in white dresses, frilled and starched; 
their blood more scarlet than poppies on the bright new road. 
And Mary was like a child; a clever, far too trusting child, 
with a child’s faith in the enduring strength of the father, 
and the adolescent’s sacrificial, dangerous love. It was right; 
it made a pattern, a circular flow of circumstance. Helena 
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and he didn't matter; their love was private and withdrawn 
from the events that made the pattern’s curves. He knew 
what he had to do, but it was pleasant, all the same, to think 
about Hibberd. His hands had flung him aside so easily, almost 
with contempt. That was better than smashing him. Smashing 
Hibberds was a job for more Hibberds. And he wasn't going 
to do any more smashing. It was his turn to be smashed. 

They kept asking him if he wanted things, books, writing 
paper, the chaplain — ^the means of art and religion. But 
already he had all from both that was necessary — the beauty 
of the pattern, and the justice of it. Books didn’t matter any 
more, and chaplains never had, to him; now, more than ever, 
he had to be on his guard against them. They might talk too 
much, and talk might obscure what he now saw so clearly. 

On the second day they had brought him a box of cigarettes 
from Hibberd. He had noticed how closely they had watched 
him, waiting for him to refuse, perhaps even to fling the box 
across the cell. When he hadn’t, they had been disappointed, 
as if he had given a bad performance. Even when he'd passed 
them round, they hadn’t really withdrawn their disapproval. 
Then Butler came and talked and talked, and the police still 
didn't like him. He'd gone to the magistrate's court after that, 
and pleaded guilty and declined legal aid. Old Potter, the 
police said, had wanted to sit on the bench and had turned 
very huffy when he was told he couldn't. Old Potter was a 
silly old bastard if you like. After magistrates' court they 
treated him as something special because he'd refused legal 
aid. He'd been remanded in custody, but the town had a 
prison and he went there willingly enough. There wasn't 
much difference in the cell, and Butler had arranged for him 
to have cigarettes. 

He'd been in prison four days when Butler came back, and 
it was hard to be polite to him. Already he was learning to 
value his solitude, which was a rare luxury in the over- 
crowded prison. To leave the cell and follow the warder down 
the blank grey corridors to the interviewing room was to be 
wrenched out of his one surviving comfort, but he knew that 
Butler, too, had his place in the pattern and had to be obeyed. 



Butlet was elegant, as he always was, but slightly nervous. 

“They looking after you all right?” he asked. 

‘They leave me alone,” Walker said. ‘That’s all I ^ant, 
really.” 

“I've brought you some cigarettes,” Butler said, and looked 
at him carefully. “You’re losing weight; you ought to eat 
more ...” 

Walker shrugged. “What can I do for you this time?” he 
asked. 

He felt in his prison clothes for cigarettes, but Butler fore- 
stalled him, pulling a case from his pocket like a gangster 
pulling a gun. Walker accepted the cigarette, and the light 
Butler held for him. “Well?” he asked. 

“I want you to change your mind about legal aid,” Butler 
said. 

“No,” said Walker. “It’s a waste of time. I’m pleading guilty 
because I am guilty and you can prove it.” 

“Espionage is a tricky offence. A good barrister might do 
a lot towards mitigation of sentence.” 

Walker didn’t answer. 

“Dammit, you might get ten years,” said Butler. 

“I might get a hell of a lot more, as well you know.” 

“Please,” Butler said, “give yourself a chance. Maybe you 
are sorry, but there’s no need to strip yourself so bloody 
naked.” 

“You’ve heard something,” Walker said. 

Butler’s hand shot into his pocket once again, and came 
out this time with a letter, rie gave it to Walker. 

“It’s addressed to you,” Butler said. “No fingerprints. 
Writing’s not known to us.” 

“Poor old Harry,” Walker read, 

“So the girl-friend shopped you. Women are the devil, 
aren’t they? In a literal sense, I mean. I haven’t much to 
thank you for, have I? And anyway, I warned you about 
what would happen if you didn’t do what you were told. 
They’ll be asking for you any day now. I didn’t do it because 
I disliked you, though I do dislike you. It’s just that in our 
business you must stand by your bargain, particularly the 
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nasty ones. He’ll kill you. Walker, and you deserve ^o die. 
(I do hope you’re allowed to read this). 

“You deserve to die because you ran away from the only 
valuable gesture you ever made, because you’re eaten up with 
self-pity, and because you’re the most monstrous egotist I've 
ever met. For seven years you devoted your life, that could 
have been so valuable, to saving your own skin. You took a 
dirty job in a dirty town and existed, like a pig in shit, hug- 
ging yourself because you were ali^^e, and letting other people 
do the jobs you knew you should have done, because you 
had the strength and the brains to do them. You killed Kurt, 
too. Oh yes, you deserve to die." 

Walker folded it up and handed it back to Butler. 

“I’m sorry," Butler said, “but I thought you would want 
to sec it." 

“Of course I want to see it. He’s right about some things, 
at any rate. I do deserve to die. I’ve deserved it for seven 
years, but I wouldn’t do it yet if you hadn’t caught me. He’s 
right about that, too. I’m afraid. But now I’ve got no option." 

“What’s he wrong about?" 

Walker smiled. “My duty. Carrying on the struggle. I had 
all that out with Kurt. He believed all that ’greatest good of 
the greatest number’ stuff, so did the thin man; but I saw the 
dead children, Butler, and there has to be another way." 

Butler grunted, and sat down on a hard chair, motioning 
to Walker to do the same. “I told you last time," he began, 
“that we wouldn’t say anything about Calisay." 

“The thin man didn’t hear you." 

“Listen, for God’s sake!" Butler’s face turned a bitter 
scarlet with anger. “You’re not helping me, and you’re not 
helping yourself. Listen, Calisay made a dozen arrests last 
night. Three of them were colonels; one was a general. Things 
are bad for him. Bloody bad; You’re the smoke-screen he’s 
been praying for.” 

“So?" 

“If you had counsel, he could delay things for you. We’re 
holding things up as long as we can, but the trial’s in a couple 
of weeks and we want to spin it out. We’ll insist on trying 
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you before extradition, but the trial's all you've got, man. 
You can't appeal; you're pleading guilty." 

"Why are you bothering?'* Walker asked. 

"I don't want you killed if I can help it, and if there's a 
revolution against Calisay, and it succeeds, you won’t be 
killed." 

"Why don’t you want me killed?” 

"Because you didn’t do anything to be killed for," said 
Butler. 

"You take a poor view of human life," said Walker. "So 
did the thin man." 

"You were meant to get in with that bomb," Butler said. 
"Calisay’s police knew you were carrying it. Maybe they 
even checked it. Certainly they took good care you weren’t 
stopped." 

Walker said : "It’s a bit late for fairy talcs. I know what 1 
did, and I know what I deserve. It’s taken me all my time to 
face up to it, but I’m facing up to it now. Your litlte white 
lies just make things difficult for me, and believe me they’re 
difficult enough as it is." 

"It’s true," said Butler. 

"Prove it." 

"I can’t," said Butler, "Of course I can’t, nobody can; but 
it’s known." 

"You can’t, nobody can," said Walker. "I don’t know what 
you want from me, but I’m not giving it to you. Do your job 
some other way. 1 want thi«i trial over.” 

"You want your life over, too?” Butler asked. 

"Yes, I do." 

He was trembling so violently thai he couldn’t control his 
hands. "I don’t want to run away a*.y more," he said, "and 
I don’t want to remember any more. I thought I’d forgotten 
all about it. Can you believe that? But I hadn’t; I’ve started 
to see it all over again. Now 1 can’t get it out of my mind. 
I know what I did, and I’m ready to pay for it." 

Butler sighed. "Your wife ...” he began. 

"I’m not married," Walker said. "She divorced me." 

"She loves you. Mary Hibberd’s ill with misery as it is." 



'*rm responsible for them, I know that,” Walker said. “But 
I can’t help them. Tell them I’m sorry.” 

“Tell them yourself,” said Butler. ‘They’re coming to see 
you.” "No!” Walker jumped from his chair and strode over 
to Butler, staring down into his eyes. “I won’t see anybody, 
and I can’t be made to. Leave me alone, Butler, for God's 
sake! Can’t you understand? There’s nothing here for them 
to see.” 

Butler stood up and opened the door, and Walker was led 
back to the small, comforting dimensions of his cell, his 
cigarettes and the cold, pure light inside its wire cage. 

A week later Calisay’s Government applied to the Home 
Office for his extradition 
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35 


Walker was pleased to see young Stanton had a good seat in 
the press-box. Stanton had worked hard, and he’d liked him. 
It was different when he saw Helena’s face, and Mary’s. That 
worried him so much that he forgot all about the trial, so 
that the Clerk of the Court had to ask him twice how he 
pleaded. His answer of ‘Guilty’, when it came, was almost too 
loud, as if he were glorying in what he had done. That was 
because of Helena. She had always had that effect on him 
The thought was comforting. He thought about it while Mr 
Justice Gould lectured him on the folly of his ways in ••efusing 
counsel. It took some time. Mr Justice Gould was well-made 
and handsome, and his voice was a golden bari^'one that 
resounded through the Victorian Gothic court. 

On and on he went, seeking assurance that Walker was, in 
fact, fit to plead. As if a man were mad for admitting his 
guilt. As if he would ever understand. Walker thought how 
satisfying it would be to be rude to him. He had nothing to 
lose. On the other hand it would be a waste of time and he 
wanted to get the thing over with. He replied suitably, polite 
but firm, like the eminent ">.C. who was going to prosecute 
him. His fellow-prisoners had been impressed when they 
heard that Hotchkiss was prosecuting. They had pitied him, 
too. “Too bloody good for you, mati He’ll get you the maxi- 
mum sentence.” Maybe he would. Walker didn’t grudge it to 
him; the whole business was academic. “May it please your 
lordship,” and “Are you the General Manager of Crawford’s 
Foundry?” and “Did you at that time manufacture certain 
. . . er . . . munitions which were the only ones of their kind 
in the world?” and “Look at the prisoner, Mr Mason. Do you 
identify him as the man who asked tor work in your shop as 
a shot-blaster last March?” Yes. yes, yes. I’m guilty. Get on 
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with it. Get it over with. Adjourn for lunch, adjourn for the 
day;, then Butler's turn. Butler in clerical grey, with a rose in 
his button-hole, describing the way in which he'd followed 
him all over England, saying the negatives had been recovered, 
saying that Walker was not responsible. Walker scowled at 
him, and Hotchkiss didn't like it either. 

There was a lot of wrangling and eventually Gould cleared 
the court. Butler began to talk about the thin man and Hotch- 
kiss tried to interrupt, but Gould wouldn't let him. The jury 
lapped it up. “Outside pressure," Butler said, and “mitigating 
circumstances." Then all that stuff about Calisay had to come 
out, and the extradition order, too. Walker hated the pity 
and the horror in Gould's eyes. Even Hotchkiss didn't try so 
hard after that; it wasn’t worth his while. 

They brought the crowd back, and George Hibbcrd gave 
what they called evidence of arrest. They didn't let him say 
much; just the old “information received" gag and “I 
cautioned and charged him." The judge complimented him on 
his zeal, and nobody laughed. Hotchkiss was finished then, 
and Walker said he had nothing to say, no witnesses to call 
and no speech to make. That was too much for Mr Justice 
Gould. Walker received another lecture, but he refused to say 
anything so Gould adjourned the court. Next morning Hotch- 
kiss was to address the jury and the court-room was packed. 
The prisoners had promised him a fifteen-year minimum. It 
still didn’t matter. Then suddenly it did. Hotchkiss had just 
warmed up to the bit about the natural horror for a man 
who betrays his country when a policeman handed Walker 
a note. It said : “Calisay assassinated early this morning. News 
broadcast immediately. Violent anti-Fascist demonstrations 
all over the country. Popular Front Government likely. Con- 
gratulations.” It was signed “B”. Walker read it through 
twice, and began to cry. It was a juror who first saw him; 
they were all busy watching Hotchkiss, but one by one they 
turned and stared at Walker. Eventually, Mr Justice Gould 
noticed him, too. 

“One moment, Mr Hotchkiss,” he said, and boomed at 
Walker: “If you are not well, we will adjourn." 
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*‘rm^ perfectly all right, my Lord,** Walker said. 

“Then why are you crying?** 

“lt*s emotional stress, I suppose. Tm sorry, my Lord.** * 

“Very well. You ma} continue, Mr Hotchkiss.*’ 

Mr Hotchkiss continued. The evidence was reviewed again, 
reasonable doubt was invoked, then dismissed, and the jury 
were reminded of the peculiar dangers of contemporary 
political life. Defence. Deterrents. Ruthless aggressors. Walker 
continued to cry. 

The jury were gone for fifteen minutes. Their foreman and 
the Clerk of the Court exchanged the traditional formulas. 
He was guilty. It had taken two and a half days to convince 
twelve of his peers of that very obvious fact. He looked at 
Helena and Mary. Neither of them wept, or turned pale. They 
just stared steadily at him, as Mr Justice Gould asked if he 
wished to make a speech in mitigation. He said he didn’t; then 
Mr Justice Gould did a very curious thing. He cleared the 
court again. This time Walker noticed that Stanton wa'ted for 
Mary as the crowd moved towards the doors. They both, he 
thought, looked anxious. Butler was re-callcd and told the 
court what it already knew — ^that Calisay was dead and there 
was a demand for a Popular Front. He told them also that 
Walker was innocent of the crime for which Calisay had 
proposed to extradite him, and the Home Secretary had there- 
fore declined Calisay’s request. He did not think that any new 
Government would press the matter. The information was 
relevant, he said, because Walker had in fact believed he was 
guilty of wholesale murdei, a fact which foreign agents had 
used to coerce him into giving them assistance. He was, he 
told the judge, offering evidence < f character. Mr Justice 
Gould looked sly. 

“Have you any questions to put to Mr Butler?” he asked. 

“None,” said Walker. “I still regard myself as guilty, my 
Lord.” 

The judge wanted to debate the point, and so did Hotch- 
kiss, but instead he brought the crowd back m, shut his eyes 
tight, then opened them to stare vei; hard at Walker. 

“Your crime is a serious one,” he said, *‘and had it not been 
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for circumstances which I must take into account, I should 
have imposed upon you the maximum sentence. I am* how- 
ever, convinced that you acted as you did because of the 
coercion exercised upon you by a man who is, unfortunately, 
beyond the jurisdiction of this court. A further extenuating 
factor is that you did not in fact hand over the photographic 
negatives involved when it was in your power to do so. I sen- 
tence you to five years* penal servitude.*’ 

He stood up then, and the court rose. Walker watched the 
scarlet gown disappear, then a policeman touched his arm 
and he went down to the cell. Five years. He was fantastically 
lucky. If he behaved himself, he could be released after he’d 
done four. And he’d been expecting death; it was like escaping 
from the condemned cell. Four years, five years even, wasn’t 
long, and he’d still be in the prime of life when they released 
him. He could live for years after that. Live for years and go 
over the pattern in his mind until he went crazy. He’d been 
pretty near it, anyway, just before the trial. What was he 
going to do when he came out? Hard labour would be like 
working at Crawford’s, without the small essential luxuries 
that made the work bearable, even pleasant. It would be 
Crawford’s without the union, the pub and Mrs Cahill’s cook- 
ing, and friendship. That way was closed to him now. He had 
thought himself out of the state of mind that made working in 
Crawford’s possible. When he came out, he would look for 
something else; something to take the place of death. Prison 
he could endure; it was punishment, and he deserved punish- 
ment, but afterwards, he would have to do something that 
would justify his being alive. There had to be a way back to 
life, and he had to find it. 
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36 


A MONTH later, Butler drove to Helena’s house in Brighton. 
The great gaunt car and his own magnificence impressed the 
Spanish maid so much that she admitted him at once. It was 
morning, and Helena, still wearing her dressing-gown, was 
drinking coffee. Butler noticed at once the clearness of her 
eyes and skin, her elegant appearance and the neatness of 
the room. She was on the wagon, obviously. 

“I would have rung up and asked for an appointment,” he 
said, “but I didn’t think you would make one for me. Give 
me five minutes and I’ll get out.” “ 

She looked at him, considering him, and Butler knew that 
she hadn’t once thought of him since he had seen her last. 
He found that the knowledge was hurtful. 

"You did your best for Harry, once you’d got him,” she 
said. "Why shouldn’t 1 see you? Have some coffee.” She rang 
for another cup, and he found his delight in her acceptance 
of him as irritating as her indifference. Watching her pour 
coffee was an aesthetic delight, and again he wondered that 
Walker should have risked her for so futile a cause. 

“You’re still an Air Vice-Marshal, I suppose?” she asked. 

“I always am,” Butler said. "That’s how 1 got on in the 
world. We’re the people who make c..'cisions, and that’s what 
they pay us for. Most people find it very hard to make 
decisions when somebody has to die after you’ve made them.” 

“You helped Harry,” she said. She said it with great stress 
as if it were important that he should realise that it was the 
reasoii why he was sitting there, drinking coffee, watching 
the birds in her garden. 

“I want to be honest with you. He^iiug him was a decision, 
too. All the help I gave him, incidentally, was to advise the 
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Home Secretary not to have him extradited until afjer the 
trial. I didn’t decide to have Calisay murdeied:” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“Because if we had handed him over arid the revolution 
had come later the Government would have looked so damn 
sick — we’d have given Walker to Calisay because he kept the 
Communists quiet. There aren’t many in South America and 
we could do with less. But we didn’t want to hand him over 
if the truth was going to come out. It would have stunk a 
little too much. Like van der Lubbe.” 

“Who?” 

“He was a half-witted Dutchman the Nazis framed for the 
Reichstag fire. They didn’t convince anybody, Mrs Carr, and 
neither would we.” 

“So you didn’t really help Harry at all?” 

“No. I was glad that what I decided was in his favour, 
because I liked him and I was sorry for him, but I didn’t 
choose to help him. You can’t run my business on friendship.” 

She nodded. “I was sure it would be something like that 
and I’m glad you told me the truth. What do you want from 
me now?” 

“You had a letter from him yesterday. His first one.” 

“One a month,” she said. “That’s all he can write, and all 
he can receive. A nice, quiet piece of sadism, don’t you 
think?” 

Butler said : “I don’t think it would be very wise for me 
to discuss Her Majesty’s Prison Commissioners with you, Mrs 
Carr. What 1 want to know is this. Did your husband say 
what he’s going to do when he comes out?” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“It’s sheer altruism this time. We’ve finished with him now. 
When he’s done his time, he can do what he likes as far as 
we’re concerned.” 

“He loves me,” she said. “What would you expect him to 
do?” 

Butler said : “Four years is a long time.” 

She smiled at him. “You don’t trust me very far, do 
you?” 
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*'1 dic^n’t mean that/’ Butler said. “Damn it all, you know 
you’re a fine-looking woman, and . . . *’ 

This time she laughed aloud. “I told you once before how 
much 1 loved him. Pe^'haps you think that isn’t enough? 
You’re probably right, bat you see, I’m pregnant, and that 
does make a difference.’’ 

Very carefully, Butler put down his cup. “1 see,*’ he said. 

She looked at him, and laughed again. “How is Mary 
Hibberd?” she asked. “Harry’s rather worried about her.’’ 

“Bad/’ Butler said, “very bad. She wanted to go and live in 
digs somewhere and those two loonies — her mother and her 
brother — wouldn’t let her. They’ve had to set a psychiatrist 
on her. So far he hasn’t done much good.’’ 

Helena said : “I’m sorry/’ and Butler knew she was sincere. 
“I’m going to arrange for your husband to write to her/’ he 
said. 

“You keep saying ‘my husband’ when you know perfectly 
well he isn’t,’’ Helena said. “The little treasure won’t be legiti- 
mate till his dad gets out.*’ 

Butler was furious to find himself blushing. “I’m just anti- 
cipating the happy event/’ he said. 

“Harry was asking about George Hibberd, too. Quite nicely, 
I may say.’’ 

“He won’t change,’’ Butler said. “He’s been like that since 
he was born and he won’t change just because he gave his 
sister a nervous breakdown. He’ll be a superintendent in a 
few years.’’ 

“He is exactly the kind uf person who would allow me 
sixty letters in five years,’’ said Helena. “What will happen to 
Mary, d’you think?’’ 

“God knows! Maybe she’ll get ov^r it in time, if she can 
escape from brother George. She ought to be married. She’s 
a very sweet person, but she needs someone to look after her.’’ 
His glance at her beautiful, assured face made an unspoken 
comparison. 

“I can look after myself/’ she said, “but I don’t like it. 
Harry’s coming back to me.’’ 

“So you told me,’’ Butler said. 
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“No, I didn’t. When he hears about the little stranger, he’ll 
marry me, but that’s all. He says he’s going back to South 
Aiherica. He wants to work there, with the men who replaced 
Calisay. A kind of missionary-engineer, he* says.*’ 

“With his record, the present Government’ll jump at him.’’ 

“They’re the ones he wants to convert,’’ she said. “They’re 
too much like Kurt Nilsen, he says. He even wants me to give 
them the money he made over to me when he ran away.’’ 

“And will you?’’ 

“Of course not.’’ 

“You’ve got the child to think of.’’ he said. 

“I've got myself to think of, and him. Somebody’s got to 
think about him. He says he doesn’t deserve happiness. Maybe 
not. But he’s going to have it.” 

“You’re pretty sure you can change his mind,’’ Butler said. 

“I’ve got to. Can you see him converting the comrades to 
liberal humanism? He’s a babe in arms when it comes to 
dealing with people. Look what happened to him when he 
was on their side.” 

Butler remembered Walker in prison, the agony and 
intensity of his self-examination, his absolute certainty that 
he ought to die. He had clung to isolation because he thought 
he deserved it, and did not deserve the love and friendship 
of the people he knew. Now that he had been refused death, 
he had chosen self-sacrifice. For Calisay’s victims he had 
everything to offer, but he was not strong enough. He would 
always need someone else. 

“I hope you bring it off,” Butler said. 

She lay back in her chair, and the sunshine of high summer 
lit her lovely face and hair to perfection. Her body looked 
sleek and contented and fulfilled. She was a magnificent 
woman. 

“I think I will,” she said. “Sixty letters, and sooner or later 
he’ll want to see me.” The smile she gave him then was 
already triumphant.“When he does see me, that might help 
don’t you think? And he’ll have lots of time to think about 
me. As you said yourself, Mr Butler, five years is a long time.” 


THE END 



